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PREFACE. 



-M- 



TiiE literaturo connected with tbe New Hebrides is some- 
what copious. We may pass over the " Memorial of 
Mendana to the King of Spain/' which has been oflen 
<)iioted, more or less fully. The portion of Captain Cook's 
Voyages referring to the New Hebrides, published more 
than a century ago, is written in all the clear, graphic, 
and truthful style of the great navigator. When in 1850 
I first sailt^ along the group, I read Cook's narrative in 
the large edition of his Voyages, and the accounts seemed 
as fresh and truth-like as if they had been written only 
a twelvemonth before. Captain (now Admiral) Erskine's 
admirable " Journal " refers only briefly to the New 
Hebrides ; it has reference chiefly to the eastern islands. 
The second volume of the Kev. William Gill's fascinating 
work, entitled " Gems from the Coral Islands," contains 
some interesting details of mission work on the New 
Hebrides. In his " Nineteen Years in Polynesia," in a 
clear, methodical, and perspicuous narrative, the Uev. Dr. 
Turner has recorded the labours and perils of the first 
two mission families — his own and Rev. Dr. Nisbet's — 
settled on Tanna, and to which he added three voyages 
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in the John Williams. The Rev. A. W. Murray comes 
next, with his " Missions in Western Polynesia," and in 
strong and earnest language relates what was done for 
the introduction of the Gospel by the agents of the 
London Missionary Society. The next two volumes are 
from a navigator's point of view, being Journals of 
Cruises in H.M.S. Bosario ; the one by Captain Markham, 
R.N., the other by Captain Palmer, R.N., who were sent 
to examine into the labour traffic and report upon it. 
They are both well-written volumes ; the authors were in 
deep sympathy with the greatly injured natives. The two 
volumes that followed those are deeply affecting biogra- 
phies, the first of the Rev. J. W. Matheson and his wife, 
and the Rev. S. F. Johnston, by the Rev. Dr. Paterson ; 
the second of the Rev. G. N. Gordon and his wife, by his 
brother, the Rev. J. D. Gordon. The life of the Rev. Dr. 
Geddie, by the Rev. Dr. Paterson, is to a large extent a 
collection of Dr. Geddie's journals and letters, and gives 
a full and interesting account of the commencement and 
early history of the New Hebrides mission, up to the time of 
our arrival in 1852. After that date the work connected 
with the mission increased so much, that it was in work- 
ing, not in writing, that Dr. Geddie's time was chiefly 
occupied, and hence his journals and letters were for 
the most part brief. An excellent little volume, entitled 
" A Year in the New Hebrides," &c., by F. A. Campbell, 
1873, gives a very good account of the islands and the 
mission up to that date, and is enriched by an appendix 
containing a " contribution to the phytography of the New 
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Hebrides by Baron Von Mueller/' the plants having been 
collected by Mr. Campbell, but arranged and named by the 
learned Curator of the Melbourne Botanical Garden. But 
the Rev. Dr. Steel's volume, entitled " The New Hebrides 
and Christian Missions," is really the history of the New 
Hebrides mission. It contains a vast amount of valuable 
information, collected with much pains, patience, and 
discrimination. He records fully and faithfully the toils, 
trials, and triumphs of the missionaries; defends them 
ably, and vindicates them successfully, from the aspersions 
cast upon them and the misrepresentations made against 
them by such writers as Meade and Brenchley — able 
men, but prejudiced and misinformed, and who unhappily 
accepted their information from sources utterly unreliable. 
Dr. Steel is remarkably well informed on missions, knows 
everything about the New Hebrides mission, writes with 
extreme care and accuracy, and is in full sympathy with 
mission work to the heathen. 

It is highly probable that some friends of the New 
Hebrides mission will be disappointed with this volume. 
It is not, as they may have expected it to be, a history 
of that mission. Dr. Steel's book rendered that quite 
unnecessary ; but I never contemplated a history of the 
whole mission. When about to prepare his history. Dr. 
Steel consulted me, and would not have proceeded with 
it if I had thought of writing a history of the whole 
mission. But I urged him to go on with his work, ns it 
would in no way interfere with mine. This is a history 
of the Aneityum rather than of the New Hebrides 
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CHAPTER J. 

THE SOUTH SEA ISL.VNDS. 

TuK South Sean, or the Pacific Ocean, is the largest expanse of 
water on the face of the f:lolK\ S|>eaking in i*ound numbers, 
it is 7000 miles Kr|uare, or nearly fifty million scjuait) miles. 
It is studded with something like a thousand sunny isles, 
ever}' one of them fair as Eden, and fei-tile as the garden of 
the liord. If Homer had possessed our geograjthical know- 
ledge, he wouM have made the 3000 Oceanides, the daughters 
of ( )ceanus and Tethys, not to Ik) the goildesses of the rivers, 
hut to l)c the goddesses of those beautiful, pilm-crowned, 
panulise-like isLinds that stud the Pacific, and bask on its 
sunny bosom. But Oceanica, or the Island world, as it has 
been calleil, is perha])s the most imi)erfectly known of any 
portion of the earth's sux-face. It Ls invariably laid down in 
all our maps in such a narrow compa.*«s — on such small pi-o- 
portions - -that the islands, and groups of islands, ap|>ear as 
indistinct as the star dust, or the nebuhe, in the Milky 
Way; so that nol)ody, to whom the subject has not been 
a Hpecuil study, has any distinct conception of either the 
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sepui-ato Lslands, or of the gi-oiips to which they respectively 
belong. 

The name of the SotUh Seas was given to this ocean by 
Balboa, the man who was the first to discover it ; and it was 
disco vei'ed and named in this way. In 1513, the year in 
which the battle of Flodden was fought, when Yasco Nugnez 
de Balboa was governor of Santa Maria, in the isthmus of 
Darien, on one occasion while he was travelling inland ex- 
ploring the country, his native guides informed him that 
the sea coidd be seen on the other side from the top of the 
moimtain before him. Animated by a glowing hope, he 
proceeded alone to the summit, and there, to his surprise and 
delight, he saw the great expanse of ocean stretching away 
as far as he could see to the south; for from the bay of 
Panama to Mexico the coast-line is nearly west He imme- 
diately fell on his knees and thanked God for this great dis- 
cover}'. Columbus, and nearly all those first great disco vei-ers, 
were men of simple earnest piety; if not enlightened, they 
were devout, and recognised the hand of God as guiding them. 
Balboa no doubt felt at that moment, as Franklin felt when 
he discovered that the electric sjiark and the lightning wci-e 
the same, that he had secured an earthly immortality, lie 
hastened with all speed to the shore, and with sword and 
buckler in his hands, he plunged up to his middle in the 
waves, and took possession of the whole ocean in the name 
of his sovereign, Ferdinand, king of Spain, and from the 
direction in which the ocean lay from where he stood, not 
from its relative situation on the globe, he named it the 
South Sea. 

How little did Balboa think, when ho performed that sym- 
bolic act in the name of his muster, that the ocean he had 
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just diaoovered was of such enormous dimensions — wa» 
oovered with such a multitude of islands — was to lie so long 
unexplored — was to be of so little bcnelit to liis count 17; but 
was by-and-by to be the scene on which such triumphs of the 
Gospel were to be achieved — was to become one of the great 
highways for the commerce of the world — was, in these latter 
daySy to create such an earth himger among the colonising 
nations of Europe, and was to engender such a fever among 
them for the annexation of its isLinds ! 

It received the name of the Pacific Ormn in this way. In 
15199 nz years after Balboa*s discoveiy, the year in which 
Charles V. was made Kmpei'or of Genuany, Fenlinand Magel- 
lan, a famous PoilugueM* navigator in the sen-ice of S{>ain, 
was despatched, in a vessel nanie<l the Virfon/, to discover the 
exact |iosition of the Mollmvas. He saiknl along the east 
coast of South America till he discoveivil the two cloutls -the 
two pat<*hes of nebul.T — that \yeiiv his name, and also the 
straits that are calkNl after him, and through which he |)ass(Hi. 
lie then sailtKl westwaiil for 7000 miles, at iirst l)efoiv the 
south-east and then l>eforc the north-east tnide wind, till he 
re;iehed first the l^idrone, and subsetjuently the Philippine 
Ishinds, where, after all this l)rilliant discovery, he was kilknl 
in a quarrel with the natives in 152 1, just as Took, after his 
worhl-renowne<l voyages, foil a victim to a native rpiarrel at 
Hawaii, in 1779. As thi* sea was ix^uiarkaMy smooth during 
this long voyage, Magi*llan natunilly infenvd that it must 
be always so, and calknl it the 1'acifi<; (Kean; although at 
times it is swept over by trenieiulous hurricitnes an«l is occa- 
sionally the reverse of pacitic, which has lini su|)erticial critics 
and tyroes in seafaring knowknlgo to show <»JT their feel fie 
wit by speaking of it us the so-called Puciiic, or the ocean that 
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is non-paci£c ; but these cases of storm are simply like the 
exceptions that strengthen the rule. The late Admiral 
Fitzroy, who was well acquainted with this ocean, and one of 
the very highest authorities on such a subject, while urging 
the claims of the Panama route from London to Australia, 
gave as one of his principal i-easons the extent of smooth 
sailing enjoyed on this ocean. There is so much of this 
ocean being within intertropical and subtropical regions, 
where the sea, as a general rule, is so much smoother than 
in higher latitudes, whether north or south, that Magellan, 
with the intuitive sagacity of a great man, rightly named it 
the Pacific Ocean. 

Exclusive of Austi*alia and New Zealand, geographers have 
arranged the South Sea Islands under these three divisions, 
viz., Polynesia, Melanesia, and Micronesia. Polynesia, or the 
Many Islands (from toXu;, 'polys, many, and ^n^og, nesos, an 
island), was the name given at first, in a general way, to the 
whole of these islands ; then they were divided into Eastern 
and Western Polynesia ; but now Polynesia is restricted to the 
eastward islands, situated between long. i8o deg., the last 
meridian, and South America. Melanesia, or the Black Islands 
(from AifXa;, melas, black, and >^(ro;, nesos, an island), so called 
from the colour of the inhabitants, comprises all the islands 
south of the lino from long. iSo deg. and west to New 
Guinea, including the Fiji group, the New Hebrides, New Cale- 
donia, the Loyalty Islands, the Solomon group. New Britain, 
New Ireland, the Louisiade Archipelago, and other islands. 
Micronesia, or the Little Islands (from fnx^o;, mikroSy little, and 
p^tfo;, nesoSf an island), so called from the islands being little, 
comprises all the ^islands north of the line, from Hawaii 
on the east to China on the west, and includes the Kingsmill 
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group, the Scarborough Range, the Kadiek and the Raliek 
chains, and a multitude of other islands. 

The South Sea Islands are inhabited by two, and only 
two, races, viz., the Malay Polynesian and the Papuan, two 
races perfectly distinct, both in personal appearance and in 
language. The Malay are the descendants of Shem, or at 
least they are of Asiatic origin ; the Papuans are the de- 
scendants of Ham, or at least they are of African origin. 
Hie Malays are by far the finest in i)ersonal appearance ; 
they are tall and well-formed, their skin a light yellow, 
their hair a smooth glossy black. Their language is soft 
and mellifluous, rivalling, if not surpassing, the Italian 
iifielL It is a peculiar but universal rule in all the dialects 
of this language, that not only every wonl, but every syllable, 
ends with a vowel ; while of the consonants, it is the semi- 
vowels 1 m n r 8, and the slender consonants k p t, that are 
most commonly used. There are no gutturals, and ng is the 
only double consonant ; while even that, in some of the dialects, 
is softened into n — tangataj man, becomes ianata or kanaka. 
If on a map of the South Sea Islands a point is fixed upon 
at Easter Island, another at the north-west extremity of the 
Sandwich Islands, and a third at the south-west extremitv 
of New Zealand, and if lines are drawn from these three 
points so as to form a triangle on the map, this triangle 
will include nearly the whole of the Malay Polynesian race. 
Wliile the language spoken by all these Malays is one, the 
natives of nearly every group speak a different dialect of this 
one language. There are at least seven distinctly marke<l 
dialects of the Malay languages, viz., the Hawaiian, the 
Marquesan, the Tahitian, the Rarotongan, the Samoan, the 
Tongan, and the Maori or Now Zealand. The Samoan is by 
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far the softest and smoothest, the Maori is the strongest and 
roughest. The one is the Ionic of Polynesia, the other is the 
Doric. Climate, it is said, hy affecting the muscles of the 
mouth, has a strongly modifying influence upon language. 
Certain it is that Samoa and the Marquesas, where the 
softest dialects are spoken, are the warmest localities ; whereas 
New Zealand, where the strongest dialect is spoken, is the 
coldest. But the softness and liquid smoothness of their 
language brings one great disadvantage to the Polynesians, 
it renders them nearly incapable of pronouncing English. 

Melanesia, or, as it is sometimes still called. Western 
Polynesia, is inhabited by the other distinct race, the Papuan, 
who take their name from the island of Papua or New Guinea, 
the largest island in Oceanica. They are also called Melane- 
sians, from their dark colour, and Negritoes or Negrilloes, from 
their negro-like appearance. They have crisp hair of different 
shades, but never glossy black like the Malays. Their skin 
is dark, a kind of coffee-and-milk colour, and their features 
generally plain. Their whole appearance is unmistakably 
African, but without the prognathous, protruding jaws of the 
genuine negro. Their language is quite distinct from that 
of the Malay Polynesian ; it belongs to an entirely different 
family of languages, and it is endlessly diversified. Not only 
on every group, but on every island, a different dialect is 
spoken ; and so widely different are they as to be almost, 
sometimes altogether, unintelligible to the inhabitants of an 
adjoining island. It will be difficult to say, till the languages 
are more fully examined and compared than they have yet 
been, how far they are connected by a common paternity. On 
the south of the New Hebrides the dialects have evidently 
sprung from a common language. There are strong re- 
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semblances in grammatical structure, but the diversity in the 
vocables is very great. One would almost think that the 
whole race had come direct from Babel at the confusion of 
tongues, and that the inhabitants of one island had scarcely 
ever spoken one word to those of another, from that day 
to this. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE NEW HEBRIDES. 

Before proceeding to describe the New Hebrides, I may 
insert a short paragraph or two, to connect the early dis- 
coveries in the South Seas with the discovery of the New 
Hcbiides. After Magellan the next great name that appears 
in this ocean is Mendana. Alvaro Mendana de Meyra, the 
nephew of the Viceroy of Peru, sailed on a voyage of dis- 
covery from Lima, in South America. He discovered the 
Solomon Islands in 1567, the year in which the Reformed 
Kirk of Scotland was established and endowed by the State. 
He called them the Solomon Islands, from a belief that they 
had supplied the gold and treasure employed in the building 
of the Temple. Tlie minds of the early discoverers seem 
to have l)cen constantly inflamed by the description of the 
wealth of Solomon. The land of Ophir was the object of 
continual i*esearch. Columbus, among his other dreams, be- 
lieved that he ha<l discovered this source of Jewish splendour 
in Hispaniola and Veragua. The Solomon group extends 
alwut 600 miles, lining N.W.W. and S.E.E., between 11 deg. 
and 5 deg. S. lat. and 163 deg. and 154 dog. E. long. Although 
this group was discovered more than three centuries ago, it 
was, till recently, one of the least-known groups in the world. 
It is not much more than a century since the very existence 
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of this group was doubted. So little was then known of 
those seas, that one of the best hydrographers of that period, 
Dalrymple, removed them on his chart ten or twelve degrees 
to the west of their true position, under the lielief that the 
Solomon Islands of Mendana were the same as New Britain. 
It was not till, by the elaborate disquisitions of the French, 
comparing and combining the early and later discoveries, that 
it was found that Mendana, Bougainville, Surville, Carteret, 
Shortland, and others, had all discovered the same group. 
The imperfect means in use for finding the longitude left the 
discoveries of the early navigators in much uncertainty. But 
with Australia, New Zealand, Fiji, New Caledonia, and other 
islands all rising to such importance, and l}'ing in such near 
proximity, there is no fear of the Solomon group remaining 
much longer a terra inrngnita. 

After the Solomon group, the next discovercil was what are 
now called Quern Charlotte's hlands. Mendana was anxious 
to revisit the Solomon Islands, and found a colony there, but 
it was not till twenty-eight years afterwards, not till 1595, 
that he was able to make the attempt. Ho was accompanied 
by Pedro Vemandez de Quiros, a native of Portugal, and " an 
officer of known wortL'* They failed to find the Solomon 
group. They knew the latitude, but ship chronometers 
were then unkno^Ti, and their longitude was wrong. They 
kept too far to the east, and they came upon the Queen 
Charlotte's Islands, which they called Marquesas, but which 
must not be confounded with the modem Marquesas, which 
lie to the north-east of Tahiti Queen Charlotte's group is 
small, and lies about 10 deg. S. Lit. and 16S deg. £. long. It 
lies a little to the north of the New Hebrides. It was, as I 
have said, discovered by Mendana in 1595. He formed a 
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settlement at Santa Cruz, and died there the same year. 
After his death the settlement was broken up. It was on Santa 
Cruz where the deeply lamented Commodore Goodenough was 
killed by the natives in 1876. This group was lost sight of 
for nearly two centuries, till it was rediscovered by Captain 
Carteret in 1767, and named after the reigning Queen. It was 
proposed by French writers to withdraw the name of Queen 
Charlotte, and to call it the Archipelago of La Perouse, in 
honour of that distinguished French navigator, who perished in 
one of them, called Yanikolo, in 1788. But this has not been 
done. The episode of La Perouse is the most thrilling event 
connected with the histoiy of this group ; and all that is known 
of it has been told by Chevalier Dillon, an enterprising colonial 
captain, well known in Australia more than fifty years ago, 
who published, in two volumes, an account of his voyages to 
Fiji, the New Hebrides, &c., and after whom Dillon's Bay, 
in Eromanga, was named. La Perouse was sailing on a 
vo3rage of discoveiy ; the last place at which he was seen or 
heard of was at Botany Bay, in New South Wales. The 
account given to Captain Dillon by the natives of Vanikolo, 
in 1826, was, that one morning after a fearful hurricane, when 
they went out, they saw two vessels wrecked on the reef that 
surrounds the island : one of them sank outside the reef ; the 
other was driven over the reef into smooth water : a great 
number of the men on board were drowned, and their bodies 
devoured by the sharks; others were killed by the natives, 
but a portion survived, who erected a stockade by the side of 
a stream, and out of the wreck of the large vessel they built 
a small one with two masts, in which they all sailed away 
but two. As this vessel was never heard of it must have 
been lost. The natives had never seen a ship or a white man 
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before. They supposed them to be water or oceau spirits. 
They said, ** A man stood at the gate of the stockade with an 
iron rod in his hand ** (the sentry with his musket). '^The men 
had long noses out from their heads'' (alluding to their cocked 
hats). " They ate only little bits of food " (probably biscuits). 
" The chiefs kept looking through something at the sun and 
the stars. Of the two men who remained on the island, the 
one was a chief, the other a common man ; the chief had died 
three years before Captain Dillon's visit; the other had fle<l 
away to another island with the native chief under whom he 
lived." Captain Dillon obtained a great number of articles 
lielonging to the two vessels, so as to furnish abundant pi-oof 
that La Perouse's vessels wei*e lost there, lie conveyed them 
to France, received the rewards ofTere<l by the French Govern- 
ment, and was honoured with the title of Chevalier by the 
French King. The group next discovered was the New 
Hebrides, 

The New Hebrides were first discovere<l in 1606, the year 
after the Gunpowder Plot. Dynamite was then unknoi^Ti, or 
the plot might not have been discovered. Toitcs Stniits, 
Ixstween Australia and New Guinea, were discovered the same 
year by Quiros's second in command, Louis Vurz de Torres, 
after whom they were named. Quiros had been major pilot 
to Mendana in his last voyage. He supposed the New 
Hebrides to bo part of the great southern continent, the 
idea that filled the imaginations of all the early adventurers, 
and hence he called it Tierra dd EtqnriUi Santo. I le anchonnl 
in the large bay of St. Filip, in the north-east comer of the 
northernmost island, now generally c«1Iih1 Santo. Here a ljirg<» 
river runs into the sea, which he called the Jordan. He founded 
a town on ita banks, which he called Le Nitora Jentsalcnt, 
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tlie New Jerusalem. The port he named Fera Citiz, the True 
Cross. The Spaniards quarrelled with the natives, and soon 
abandoned the settlement. Quiros returned to Mexico, but 
Torres sailed west, and passed through the Straits that he 
discovered, and which are rendered memorable by Commodore 
Erskine's proclaiming there the British protectorate over 
the south-east of New Guinea. Nothing more was known 
of the New Hebrides till 1768, when Cook sailed on his first 
voyage to the South Seas to observe the transit of Venus at 
Tahiti; and, two years after, Wallis and Carteret had pro- 
ceeded on a voyage of discover^' in the same ocean : a period 
brilliant with eminent men in pursuit of new regions. 
This year Bougainville ascertained that the land discovered 
by Quiros was not a continent, but a group of islands. He 
sailed through the passage that bears his name, between 
Mallicolla and Santo, landed upon what he misnamed Lepers' 
Island (he had mistaken some skin disease for leprosy — 
there is no leprosy on the New Hebrides), the correct name 
of which is Aoba, and called the group by the name of the 
Great Cycladcs, In 1773 Captain Cook explored the entire 
group, and thought he had done enough to entitle him to 
name them anew himself, and called them Tlie New Hebrides^ 
supposing them to Ix) the most western islands in the Pacific. 
In a subsequent voyage, however, he discovered another large 
island, nearly 200 miles farther west, which he named New 
Caledonia, and took possession of it formally in the name of 
his sovereign. King George the Tliird ; but which was taken 
possession of surreptitiously in 1854 by the French during 
the Crimean war, when our Government could not afford to 
have a quarrel with the French about such a paltry posses- 
sion. Some writers, jealous for the honour of Quiros, have 
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strongly urged that the original name should be restored to 
this group. For the sake of distinctness and simplicity, the 
plain, common-sense plan of retaining or restoring the native 
names of places, wherever these can be ascertained, is now 
generally acted on< But as the natives have no name for 
the entire group, some foreign name must be adopteil. The 
name given to them by Quiros, however, is objectionable. 
Sounding in grave sonorous Spanish, in Roman Catholic 
ears, there might appear nothing improper in Tierra A wftralis 
del Etpiritu Santo, But translated into English, whei-e 
sacred names are so carefully excluded from common objects, 
what would sound more harsh and profane in Protestant 
ears than the Archipelago of the Holy Ghost ! Whatever 
opinion may be formed of Cook's procedure in rejecting the 
Great Cyrlades and employing the New Hehrvhs, the latter 
name is now so firmly established, that it is certain to be 
retained permanently and employed universally. 

The New Hebrides group extends to about 400 miles in 
length, l}ing N.N.W. and S.S.E., l^etween 21 deg. and 15 deg. 
S. lat and 171 dog. and 166 deg. £. long. They lie about 1000 
miles nearly due north of New ZeaLmd, alK)ut 400 miles west 
of Fiji, alM>ut 200 miles east of New Caleilonia, and about 1400 
miles north-east of Sydney. There are alK)ut thirty islands in 
the group ; nearly twenty of them are inhabite<l, and the thinl 
of them are of considenible extent. It is their proximity to 
New Caledonia that is the only plausible argument advanced 
by the French to justify their desire for annexing the group. 
The French have no cliiim wliatover ujKm the New Ilebridos. 
The claim of the British is Ix^yond dispute. Ever^'thing that 
has been done for the group, and for the natives of those 
iiiliuids, has l>cen done by the iU'itish. Cook, as we have 
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seen, partly discovered the islands ; he fully explored them, 
surveyed the whole group, and laid the islands down in maps, 
with an accuracy that has never been surpassed. For about 
forty years they have been visited almost annually by a British 
man-of-war, to maintain law. and order, and secure life and 
property. Nearly all that has been done to develop trade 
on the islands has been effected by British capital, skill, and 
industry. All that has been done to introduce Christianity, 
promote education, and advance civilisation has been done 
by British missions and British subjects. It was the British 
missionaries who were the first, and all along have been the 
most active and earnest, to oppose and repress kidnapping 
and slavery on the group. Our Presbyterian mission has 
expended ;^ 160,000 in their efforts to Christianise the natives : 
and we are not only maintaining, but we are extending and 
increasing our agencies to promote the highest interests of 
the nativea But what have the French done to promote 
any of these objects? They have done literally nothing. 
And judging from what they have done in the islands 
nearest to us, viz., the Loyalty Islands, they would suppress 
our mission as fast as they possibly could. Moreover, all the 
natives are eager to be under British protection. But they 
all dread any connection with the French. It is true there 
was a French mission for some years on Aneityimi, but what 
were the results ? They were equal to the means employed, 
but no more. The missionaries printed no books, opened 
no schools, and erected no churches. They held one short 
service in their own house on the Sabbath, and gave to the 
natives small brass medals with the image of the Virgin 
Mary on one side, and assured them that if they wore 
these medals she would protect them from all eviL After 
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the priests left the island, a young lad who had lived with 
them went and lived with Mr. Geddie, and continued faith- 
fully to wear the medal ; but he attended church and school 
on the mission station. Mr. Geddie took no notice of the 
medal ; but by-and-by it disappeared, the lad had ceased to 
wear it ; and Mr. Geddie said to him one day, ** Mataio, what 
has become of the medal of the Virgin Mary that you got 
from the priests ? " "Oh,** said he, " you remember that 
the other Sabbath day you read to us out of the hook how 
Joseph and Mary lost little Jesus al)out Jerusalem, and they 
had to seek llim for three days l)efore they could find Him ; 
so I thought, if Mary knew so little about her own son, it 
was not likely she could know much al>out me. 80 I threw 
the me<lal away 1 ** ^Vnd so ended MarioLitry and the Popish 
mission on Aneityimi. I have hcaixl Ave Maria pronounced 
on New Caledonia, but never on Aneityum. 

The New Hebrides may be looked u|)on as a continuation 
of New Zeahind. The geological chanicter of both is the 
same. The islands are volcanic, resting u|K)n a basis of com I. 
The hiva in its melteil state has often run over above the 
coral. The islands constitute something like a ninge of 
mountains, covered largely with forests and deep valleys 
with steep water-formed ridges; and with bhmk spaces, of 
course, where the ocean i-olls between. The west side of 
Santo, the largest and most northerly of the grou]), is 
extremely l>eautiful and picturcs<pie. Tlie ihland rises up out 
of the sea like a long, huge mountain. Tlie ridges and valleys 
rise up one above another from the shore to the summit ; and 
if presented in a picture, they would resemble the frontispiece 
of a geography, where the relative heights of the mountains 
on the globe are rcpre^ented in a plate. I have not visited 
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the north end, nor the east side, of Santo, but I understand 
they are beautiful. A few years ago the Dayspring sailed 
round the island, and anchored at the head of the great bay of 
St. Filip, where Quiros and Torres anchored their two vessels. 
One of our missionaries, the Rev. Mr. Neilson, was on board. 
He was much pleased with all that he saw, and supplied a 
very interesting account of the voyage. The natives were 
peaceable and kind, and gave them a good reception. Mr. 
Neilson strongly recommended that a mission station should 
be formed, and two missionaries should be settled, at the head 
of St. Jago Bay, at the port of the True Cross, on the banks 
of the modem Jordan, and on the very site of the New 
Jerusalem as laid down by Quiros ; that so a reality might 
be effected, far nobler than the ideal contemplated by the 
courageous and devout, but ignorant and superstitious, ad- 
venturer of 1606. Want of men, rather than want of means, 
prevented the Mission Synod from carrying out this proposal. 
But we are creeping northward, and occupying one island 
after another as fast as we are able ; and we trust that 
the day is not far distant when that suggestion will be 
an accomplished fact, and when it shall be said, " Behold 
Philistia, and Tyi-e, with Ethiopia; . . . the Lord shall 
count, when He writeth up the people, that this man was 
bom there." 

Tlie New Hebrides, like New Zealand, have a moist, humid 
climate ; they rarely ever suffer from drought. The islands 
ai-e well supplied with streams of excellent water ; there is 
generally a sufficiency of rain, and very seldom too much. As 
in New Zealand, the clouds are high, and the atmosphere is 
clear. Anything like a Tx)ndon fog is quite unknown. The 
climate is delightful, the luiigo of the theiiuometer all the 
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year round is only about 30 deg. ; from 60 deg. up to 90 deg. 
The sea-breeze modifies the heat The prevailing winds are 
from south to east. The public health is always best in summer 
during the warmest weather, while sickness prevails most in 
winter when the weather is coldest. 

The volcanoes constitute the next point of resemblance, 
lliere are three volcanoes in the New Hebrides, one on Tanna, 
another on Ambrym, and a third on Polevi ; all three are 
active. Hie volcano on Tanna is as active and conspicuous 
to-day as it was a century and more ago, when seen by 
Cook and the Forsters. Heavy earthquakes are felt in 
both groupSb Both regions are to a large extent covered 
with forests, although necessarily different, the one being in 
the temperate and the other in the torrid zone. But the 
far-famed damarc^ or kauri pine, so plentiful and so prized 
in the north of New Zealand, is also found in the New 
Hebrides, though of a different species. In the forests of 
both there is the same dense undergrowth and the same 
profusion and variety of ferns : on Aneityum there are about 
a hundred species. In the shores of both groups fish are 
plentiful, but for the most part they are coarse and hard as 
compared with the fish in our northern seas. There are, of 
course, exceptions, for some are soft, tender, and delicious. 
Fifty years ago the coast« of New Zealand were among the 
best whaling grounds in the southern hemisphere, till the 
whales were either nearly killed out or frightened away from 
the shora In the New Hebrides whales appear in large 
numbers during the calving season ; and for the last thirty 
years there has been one, often two, whaling stations on 
Aneityum, and occasionally one on Eromanga. From ;;^20oo 
to ;^3ooo worth of whale oil has been obtained on Aneityum 

D 
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in one season. In both New Zealand and the New Hebrides 
the only indigenous quadruped is a small rat. In the New 
Hebrides there are four species of small lizards, but all of 
them are harmless ; there are snakes of two feet long or more 
on the shore, and serpents of three feet long or so in Uie 
interior, neither of which are poisonous. 

The New Hebrides are a valuable group of islands. Every 
tropical production can be cultivated there to perfection. If 
carefully protected and developed they may become to Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand what the West Indies have been to 
the mother-country. But if the so-called labour traffic is 
allowed to continue, or still worse, if they are allowed to 
become a French penal settlement, as the French Govern- 
ment has been straining every nerve to accomplish, then 
Ichabod may be written over every island, and the hopes of 
the missionaries and the philanthropists will be' extinguished. 
Let the friends of those poor natives watch and pray ; watch 
against the selfishness of man, and pray to the merciful and 
righteous God to defend these poor helpless aborigines. 

The population of the New Hebrides has been estimated as 
low as 70,000, and as high as 150,000. The islands are not 
populous, and from various causes the population is rapidly 
diminishing; and nothing can neutralise these causes, and 
save the natives from extinction, except Christianity. It is 
the true Conservatism. The Wesleyans say that they are the 
friends of all, and the enemies of none, and certainly so is 
Christianity, and so is our Mission. 



CHAPTER III. 

ANEITYUM. 

Tub correct spelling of this word is A-neit'-Tum, pronounced 
in three syllables, with the accent on the second syllable. 
But the word has struggled hard to secure the proper pro- 
nunciation, and still more to establish the correct spelling. 
In this group almost every island has two or three names ; 
one given by the natives belonging to the island, and another 
or others by the natives of other islands respectively, and by 
foreigners. Captain Cook was the first to reduce the name 
to writing and publish it in print, and he wrote it Anattom. 
This is the way it is pronounced by the Tannesc. Cook was 
never nearer Aneityum than Tanna, and he accepted the 
name which he heard there. The people of Futuna coll it 
£-ki-A-mo, and hero again the traders have corrupted it into 
Gama ; and, not satisfied with this, they have Scotticised it into 
Campbell On one occasion, in the first year of the Mission, 
the captain of a small schooner called on me, and was shown 
into my study. He told mo that his object in calling at the 
island was to bring home half a dozen Camp1)el1 lx)y8, who 
had been working for a white man on the Isle of Pines. 

While this conversation was going on my wife came into 
the room. 

When the trader had gone away, she said, " But who 
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are these Campbell boys that the man is speaking so much 
about ? " 

" Don*t you know these ? " I said ; " they are your own 
Aneityumese. " 

The early traders gave another variation to Aneityum, and 
called it Anatam, with the accent on the last syllable, as if it 
had been an Indian word. This was the recognised form of 
the word in Sydney. When we first went to the Mission, 
one of our correspondents in Sydney addressed our letters to 
Aneitjrum (Anatam), the latter word being added to prevent 
mistake. Bishop Selwyn wrote it, for native purposes at 
least, Anaijom. The missionaries all pronounced it correctly, 
but the Samoan brethren fixed the spelling of it to be 
Aneiteum, which was caused in this way. In the Samoan 
alphabet as fixed by the missionaries there is neither tr nor 
y, as these letters are not needed in the Samoan language. 
Mr. Geddie and I, however, introduced them into our alphabet 
when we finally fixed the number of letters for the Aneit- 
yumese. The Samoan missionaries spelled the word with 
Samoan letters only, but retaining the correct pronunciation. 
Mr. Greddie and I followed their example till i860, when I 
came home to carry the New Testament through the press, 
and found almost every person mLspronouncing the name of 
our island. Most of them called it A-nei-t^-um, pronouncing 
it in four syllables, with the accent on the third. I took upon 
myself to change the e into ^, so as to prevent this mis- 
pronunciation. The Rev. Mr. Ck>peland, who had charge of 
my station at the time, an exact scholar and an excellent 
orthoepist, wrote me suggesting the same change. His letter 
and mine on this subject must have crossed each other in 
mid-ocean. This spelling is now generally accepted. 
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The natives of AneitTum, following the genius of their 
own language, call Tanna Anma, and Futuna Anhas ; or more 
fullj, Inpekeranma, the Land of Bread-fruit ; and InpeJceran- 
haSf the Bad Land, that is, the land where food is scarce ; 
their own land, as I have said, being Inpeheraneityum. It 
was discovered, however, that Ipari was the proper name of 
Tanna. Tanna means land ; the natives call it Tanna asora, 
the great land, as we speak of the continent or the mainland. 
But when Captain Cook, pointing to the ground, made signs 
as to what thej caUed the island, the natives always said 
tcmnOj meaning land or earth, whereas he understood them 
to mean the name of the island, at least so we infer from 
similar experiences. Two of our young missionaries having 
discovered this, thought, in their youthful zeal, that they 
would put down the usurper, and reinstal the lawful owner ; 
call the island Ipari, and discard Tanna. But, alas ! the 
prescriptive right of a centuiy held good against all comers. 
Max Miiller tells us, in his '* Lectures on Language,'' that on 
one oocaKion, when the Emperor Sigismund was delivering 
a speech, he mispronounced a Latin word. An old gram- 
marian took the liberty of reminding him of the correct 
pronunciation. But the Emperor, conscious of his despotic 
power, spoke to the effect that the Imperial pronunciation 
must henceforth be accepted. But, alas 1 against the long- 
accepted pronunciation of the word the will of Ciesar was 
powerless. Our young friends, certain that they were right, 
and believing in the long-accepted axiom, "Great is the 
truth, and it i»t11 prevail," published their supposed discovery 
— although it had been known twenty years before to some 
of the older missionaries, who, however, were willing to let 
well alone— discarded Tanna, and dated all their letters from 
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Ipari, and concluded that the change was completed. But 
what is more obstinate than use and wont ? So far as I am 
aware, Ipari has never been seen in print, except in connec- 
tion with the published letters of these two brethren. By 
the wiy, some people spell this word Tana. This spelling 
would be correct if it were a Malay word, where every syllable 
ends in a vowel. But in this case it is incorrect. It is a 
Papuan word, and as you hear it pronounced, the first 
syllable ends in a consonant; it is not pronounced Ta-na, 
but Tan-na. 

Aneityum is the most southern island of the New Heb- 
rides. The harbour at Anelgauhat, on the south-west side of 
the island, is in lat. 20 deg. 14 min. S. and long 169 deg. 
49 min. E.; the variation of the compass is 10 deg. 30. min. K 
It is a small and, for a tropical, rather a poor island, about 
35 miles in circumference. It consists of a congeries of 
mountains, the highest of which is nearly 3000 feet. These 
are intersected by three or four large valleys and a num- 
ber of small ones. When we went to Aneityimi in 1852, 
in the Border Maid, with Bishop Sel^^'yn, the night before 
we reached the island, immediately after sunset, he called 
our attention to the first glimpse of land. About 50 miles 
west of our calculated position, on the extreme edge of the 
far-distant horizon, there rose up in clear and distinct out- 
line, like two little knolls, the two round summits of Lirero, 
or Saddle Back, as it was afterwards called by the officers 
of H.M.S. Herald, who surveyed the island* The hills are 
steep, and the valleys for the most part deep and narrow. A 
small strip of alluvial land along the shore, where the shore 
is protected by a reef, with the lower part of the larger 
valleys, include the most of the cultivated land of the island. 
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and contain the principal part of the population. The lower 
and middle parts of the mountains next the sea are mostly 
formed of red ferruginous clay, and are scantily covered with 
herbage and brushwood On the upper parts, the soil, though 
stony, consists of a rich black mould, and dense forests cover 
the summits of the mountains. The island, as might be 
expected, is well watered, and the ingenuity of the natives is 
seen in nothing perhaps so much as in the system of irriga- 
tion by which they water their plantation of taro and sugar- 
cana There are swamps in different parts of the island, 
which are extremely valuable as taro grounds, but, from 
\mng imperfectly drained, are also productive of ague and 
fever. 

The principal fruit trees on the island are the cocoa-nut, 
the bread-fruit, the horse chestnut, and a few others of less 
value. Taro is cultivated largely, and may be considered as 
the bread of the land. Sugar-cane and bananas are equally 
plentiful Yams are produced only to a vcr}* limited extent, 
whereas on Tanna they are a staple article of food. The 
sweet potato grows well, and so docs arrow-root Pine-apples, 
custard apples, the cape gooseberr}', &c., have been introduced 
and grow well Oranges, lemons, limes, and all that family 
grow exceedingly well But the common fruits and culinary 
vegetables of this country come to no perfection there. Pigs 
and fowls are the only live stock that the natives possess, and 
these are not numerous. The cows and goats at the two 
Mission stations throve well, but sheep did not increase, and 
we ceased to keep them. Around the island, but especially 
at the principal harbour, fishing is one of the regular and 
almost daily pursuits of the natives. The fish, however, are 
not very plentiful,^and are for the most part of an inferior 
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quality. A good many turtles are caught from time to time. 
The island of Aneityum is one on which, by a moderate 
industry, an abundance of food may always be raised, but 
where the spontaneous productions of the earth and the 
ocean are much less abundant than they appear to be on 
some other islands, and on some other groups. 

The island is divided politically into six principal districts, 
three on the south side, and three on the north. Aname, our 
station, is on the north, but the districts are of very imequal 
sizes : each of these again is divided into several sub-districts. 
In the days of heathenism there was a principal chief for 
each principal district, and an under chief for each sub- 
district. It is much the same still, only formerly the principal 
chiefs exercised the priestly rather than the kingly power, 
though both offices were frequently combined in the same 
person. The priestly office has now ceased. The power of 
the chiefs on Aneityum was very limited. Every man did 
very much that which was right in his own eyes. The men 
who were most distinguished as warriors or famed as disease 
makers, being most dreaded, possessed the greatest power. 
Under the reign of heathenism, both in civil and religious 
matters, fear and not love was the grand ruling principle by 
which obedience was secured. 

There is neither a town nor a village in the whole island. 
The system of cottage farming is in a state of full develop- 
ment there. There is no large proprietor, no powerful or 
wealthy chief ; every man sits proprietor of his own cottage, 
his own garden, and his own cultivated patches — ^you could 
not call them fields. The waste lands and the forests, to the 
summits of the moimtains, belong to the tribe. They are a 
kind of crown lands, but what each man cultivates belongs to 
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himself. But this system, so warmly advocated by many in 
this country, is not good as an exclusive system. There they 
have no capitalists and no division of labour : every man 
cultivates his own garden, builds his own cottage, hews out 
his own canoe : every man does everything, and hence he 
does nothing either quickly or well The Mission stations, 
however, became the germs of A-illages, and the arts of civilised 
life have largely sprung up around them. In mechanical 
skiU the natives of Aneityum and of the New Hebrides 
generally are greatly inferior to the Malays of Polynesia. 
Being evidently a much earlier migration than the Malays, 
they had brought less civilisation with them, and being longer 
dissociated from the civilised world, they had lost more of 
what they originally brought. Their houses, canoes, orna- 
ments, and weapons of war showed the least possible skill 
in their form and workmanship. But they are (|uite an im- 
provable race, and are eager to imitate their superiors. In 
their movements they are active and energetic ; they work 
well at any kind of unKkilled labour, and at what may bo 
called native skilled labour, and when trained they evince 
a fair aptitude for acquiring a knowledge of European 
skilled labour. The women make excellent nurses and good 
domestic servants. 

It was currently and extensively believed that the climate 
of the New Hebrides was extremely unhealthy. From what 
I saw and heard, when I first became acquainted with the 
group, I fully concurred in that view at the time. There 
were apparently good grounds for that opinion. I am now, 
however, fully certain that this is not the case. It would be 
foolishness in the extreme in that group to tamper with 
the laws of health. And no command in the decalogue 
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requires to be more carefully obeyed than the sizthy which 
" requires all lawful endeavours to preserve our own life and 
the life of others.'' In regard to this commandment, on 
those islands retribution follows on the heels of disobedience 
both with swiftness and certainty. Still, as there are no 
examples of caprice, and as, by the dear-bought experience of 
the first missionaries and others, the causes and character of 
the diseases most prevalent on those islands are known, there 
is much less to be apprehended on the ground of sickness 
than was at one time believed. 

For a number of years I kept a Meteorological Register of 
the winds, weather, and temperature; I insert that for 1853, 
which may be accepted as a fair average, and will convey the 
most distinct idea that I can furnish of the climate. 

It will be seen from this table that the mean temperature 
in the shade, at my station, during that year was 76 deg. (in 
Samoa it is about 78 deg.); the highest was 89 deg. and the 
lowest 58 deg. The number of fine days was 251 ; and indeed 
the most of the eighty-seven showery days might be set down 
as fine, though not as fair days. On the wet days, however, 
the rain often descends in torrents. Thunderstorms are not 
frequent — not oftener than two or three times in the year, 
but they are occasionally violent, and sometimes bordering on 
the terrific. The nights are often clear and beautiful, and 
every part of the firmament is bespangled with stars. At one 
season or another every constellation in the heavens is visible, 
from the Southern Cross to the Great Northern Bear. I was 
quite delighted the first night that I saw the Phtigh. The 
Ursa Major is not visible in New Zealand, and hence I had 
not seen it for six years. But on Aneityum, when it is at 
its highest southern altitude here, it is seen in the north, a 
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few degrees above the horizon, and night after night it keeps 
hovering, like a guardian angel, over the island of Tanna. 
While approaching Port Resolution I have seen it stretch- 
ing across the mouth of the harbour, like the ancient 
Colossus at Rhodes. From the great breadth of ocean around 
and the general prevalence of the trade winds, the atmosphere 
is kept cool and pleasant ; and during a great part of the 
year the salubrity of the island is secure. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE ANETTYUMESE IN HEATHENISM. 

Thr Aneitjumette, a8 well as the natives of the New Hebrides 
generally, are all, as near as may be, unmixed Papuans. They 
are of a distinctively African type, doubtless descendants 
of Ham. Their traditions are very vague, and of little or 
no historical vidue. Their mythology is equally vague and 
indistinct. So far as we could sift out from the most intelli- 
gent natives, their ideas about the unseen world were some- 
what as follows : — Inftujerainfj was the supreme deity. He 
was the maker of heaven and earth, and all things that they 
contain ; he had many children and grandchildren, but nobody, 
say the natives, knows who their mother was. Moitukke-tuike, 
InUdheth, NcUiOj and a host of others, were inferior or local 
deities. They appear all to have been deified men. Natmcu^ 
the name given to every deity, signifies literally a dead man, 
and they all dwelt in Uma-atmaSj the Land of the Dead. 
Theirs was the Worship of their Ancestors. Prayers and 
offerings were presente<l to one when taro was planted; to 
another when a canoe was moiie ; to another when war was 
undertaken; to another in time of sickness, <S:c. Like the 
ancient idolaters, one tribe were worshippers of one class 
of deities, another tribe of another class. There were no 
temples, but every little district had a piece of sacred ground 
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that was never tilled, and on which all sacred rites were 
performed. At the Heformation in Scotland, Knox and the 
Keformers urged that the Church lands, when forfeited to the 
Crown, should be appropriated for the support of religion, 
education, and the poor. So there, when heathenism was 
given up, those Church lands, those untilled sacred grounds, 
were appropriated by public consent, and, so far as they went, 
for the support of education, and were passed over to the 
teachers for the time being, as gardens for the planting of 
taro, sugar-cane, and bananas. The popular belief was that 
earth, and air, and ocean were filled with natmasses^ spiritual 
beings, but all malignant, who ruled over everything that 
affected the human race. There was a numerous and power- 
ful priesthood, who, according to the popular belief, directed 
nil the malignity of the unseen world, and whose exactions 
on the people were very oppressive. Stones were the chief 
fetishesy or representatives of the natmasses: these were of 
all sizes, from that of a pebble to blocks of some tons weight. 
About a mile inland from our station are two blocks each as 
large as the roof of a small cottage ; both of them were recog- 
nized as naf masses ; the one, the larger, was called the sun, 
and the other the moon. The sides of the larger rock are 
marked with some rude sculptured figures of fishes and birds ; 
and as one of the best fishing grounds could bo seen from 
these rocks, certain incantations performed on these were 
believed to affect the success or non-success of the fishing. 
Every family had a basket containing a collection of natniassea 
of their own — a sort of jyenates, or household gods, which they 
worshipped as a family. When they professed Christianity 
these were destroyed, or sometimes brought to the missionary ; 
but in a few cases a portion of them were secretly retained, 
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and for long afterwards, in time of severe sickness or on a 
deathbed, when they were pressed, as they often are by their 
friends, as Job of old was by his, to confess their secret sins, 
this secret idolatry was brought to light. Scarcely an3rthing 
is so tenacious of life as superstition ; witness the remains of 
it among the ignorant in our own land. The natives had a 
distinct belief in a future state, and in the efficacy of prayer 
and sacrifice to propitiate their offended deities. They never 
offered human sacrifices, although they were cannibals ; and 
although their beliefs were in many respects exceedingly 
erroneous, yet they were of great use to us in helping to 
lead them to understand and receive the Scriptural doctrines 
on these vital points. But while they believed in the im- 
mortality of the soul, like the Qroeks and Romans and our 
Pagan forefathers they had no idea of the resurrection of the 
body. The wife was strangled on the death of her husband, 
that her spirit might accompany his to the land of the dead, 
to be his servant there as she had been in this world. The 
entrance to Uma-aimai was in the west end of the island. 
Tradition said there had been a volcano at this place, but that 
in some period, of what we should call the prehistoric era, 
the naimctaeSf for some reason not known, had removed it to 
Tanna, and it has remained in the neighbourhood of Port 
liesolution from that time to this. Uma-atmcu was divided into 
two regions, called the good land and the bad land, correspond- 
ing to paradise and gchenna ; but their ideas of the rewards 
and punishments of the unseen world were extremely vague 
and indistinct ; the sin that would be visited with the severest 
punishment there was stinginess or niggardliness in giving 
away food, and the virtue that received the highest reward 
a generous hospitality and a giving liberally at feasts. 
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Their deities, like themselves, were all selfish and malignant; 
they breathed no spirit of benevolence, and the rewards and 
punishments of the future state were connected more with 
ritual observances than with moral character. Their religion 
contained no principle that could lead to a holy life ; they cer- 
tainly thought that their gods were like themselves, and that 
they approved of their sins. It would have been morally 
impossible on Aneityum for any man to have conceived of 
such a character, morally and religiously, as that of the man 
Christ Jesus. To have done so would have been a miracle as 
great as that of His resurrection. 

I may here give a brief account of one of our mUmcuses^ 
which may be accepted as a typical case. His name was 
Kangitaf u ; he belonged to Nohmun jap, a district to the west 
of our Mission station. Bangitafu was a block of whinstone, 
about five feet long, a foot and a half broad, and a foot thick. 
He was a sea-god, and presided over shipwrecks. He seemed 
to have been an Abaddon, not a Joshua ; an Apollyon, not a 
Jesus ; a destroyer of seamen, not a Saviour ; and was thus in 
unison with the malignant divinities of the New Hebridea 
No mariner saved from shipwreck ever hung up his dripping 
garments in the temple of Bangitafu, as a thank-offering to 
the god for his deliverance, as Horace represents them doing 
in the temples of Neptune at Rome. If a man went to sea 
in his canoe, his friends did not approach the shrine of 
Bangitafu with offerings and prayers, supplicating for his 
safety. He seems to have been powerless in this respect. 
But, on the other hand, his enemy went to the priest with a 
present ; the priest then presented a piece of a broken canoe 
to Bangitafu, and offered up a prayer, in the belief or hope 
that the naimas would destroy the canoe and cause those on 
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board to perish. One day, when we were preparing to erect 
our Teachers' Institution, without my knowledge, the chief 
and people of the land in which Kangitafu was worshipped 
made a frame of wood, placed the natmas thereon, and some 
thirty men carried him two miles on their shoulders, and 
brought him to the Institution, to be laid in the foundation. 
But we did not hide him away underground — I thought we 
could utilise Rangitafu to a better purpose. As the Roman 
generals of old were in the habit of augmenting the splendour 
of their triumphal entries into Rome by exhibiting as trophies 
the gods of the conquered nations, so we resolved to do some- 
thing of the same kind with the rejected divinity of Noh- 
mimjap. As the stone was admirably adapted for the front- 
door step of the Institution, so we set it apart for that 
purpose ; and that it might remain as a perpetual trophy to 
the power of the Qospel, we laid the well-known natmas^ with 
all needed Masonic honours, as the principal step before the 
principal door of this important building. At Ashdod, Dagon 
fell prostrate on the threshold before the ark of Qod. On 
Aneit3rum, Rangitafu, for about eight and twenty long years, 
has been trodden undeifoot by every one that has entered 
into that temple of ours, in which the Word of God has been 
taught, and the elements of a liberal education have been 
communicated. 

On Aneityum the idols were all, like the Jewish altars, of 
uncarved, unhewn stones. The only exception to this which 
we ever found was in the case of Tuatau, a naimas which I 
found at Anauunse and took home with me. Tuatau was of 
wood, a piece of a breadfruit tree. like the idolaters mentioned 
bj the prophet, the maker of this idol had chosen a tree that 
will not ix)t. It was a rudely shaped, uncouth figure, its coun- 
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tenance only veiy slightly i-esembling the " human face divine." 
I was struck with its being made of wood, and afterwards 
learned that it was not a native idol — it was of foreign manu- 
facture. It had a little history of its own, which may serve 
to illustrate that of *^ the image which fell down from Jupiter " 
(Acts xix. 35). About the beginning of this century, as nearly 
as native chronology supplied me with the date on which to 
calculate, in the days of Tuatau, a great chief of Anauunse, 
this poor idol was one morning found drifted ashore by the 
north-east wind. How long it had been tossed upon the 
ocean nobody knew. But as it bore all the marks of a Malay 
idol, and was very like the fisherman's god of Rarotonga, as 
given in Williams's " Missionary Enterprises," and which, he 
says, " was placed on the forepart of every fishing canoe ; and 
when the natives were going on a fishing excursion, prior to 
setting off they invariably presented offerings to the god, and 
invoked him to grant success," — it seemed highly probable 
that this idol was a Earotongan fisherman's god — that ihe 
canoe on which it was borne had been ^Tecked — ^that ihe 
poor fishermen had been drowned — and that the idol had been 
drifted along before the trade-winds till it was cast ashore on 
Aneityum. But, be that as it may have been, its subsequent 
history was well enough known. Among a people remarkably 
unskilled in the pictorial arts, its faint resemblance to the 
human form secured for it favour and veneration. The day 
on which it was found was one on which Tuatau was making 
a great feast. The Natma8fi€>f were always closely connected 
with the feasts. It was one of the fundamental articles in 
the creed of heathenism on Aneityum, that the man who made 
the largest feasts and who presented the most costly offer- 
ings to the Natmasses was the man that most effectually pro- 
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pitiated their favour. The sacred men all declared that the 
Naimasses had made this image and brought it to Tuatau ; 
and the chief and the ignorant populace accepted the state- 
ment as readily, and believed it as firmly, as the Asiarchs and 
the idolaters of Ephesus believed that the ugly little statue, 
made of ebony or vine- wood by Canetias, was, as the priests 
of Diana affirmed it to be, " the image that fell down from 
Jupiter." The chief received it as a token of the special favour 
of the NatmasseSf placed it within the sacred enclosure, and 
thenceforth regarded it as his tutelar divinity. After the death 
of Tuatau the idol received his name, and was supposed to be 
watching over his spirit ; and it continued to be worshipped 
till Christianity was accepted in Anauunse. 

Had the idol been a man — a shipwrecked sailor, or one of 
the poor fishermen on the prow of whoso canoe it sat con- 
spicuous, as Castor and Pollux did in the ship that carried 
Paul — to a certainty he had been killed, and most probably 
also eaten; at least a shipwrecked sailor met with this sad 
fate at Eromanga, within less than a twelvemonth of the 
time when Tuatau fell into my hands ; but being a block of 
wood, shaped so as to have a faint resemblance to a man, it 
was set up and worshippeil as a god. But this dumb idol, 
after a somewhat singular history, and after, through the 
deceit of Satan, it had got as it were a new lease of life, and 
its worship had been prolonged a quarter of a century longer 
than if it had remained in its own land, also fell before the 
Word of God. For <' the idols He shall utterly abolish 1 " 

But Tuatau still exists, and serves a purpose. Wlien Mr. 
Geddie saw it, he was eager to scn<l it on to Nova Scotia, and 
I at once gave it up to him. He forthwith made a suitable 
box for it, packed it securely, and shipped it by the John 
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Williams for Sydney, to be forwarded thence to Pictou, in 
Nova Scotia, for the Foreign Mission Committee of the 
Presb3rterian Church of Nova Scotia. And, so far as is 
known to me, it continues to occupy a conspicuous place in 
the missionaiy museum of that church,' just as a selection 
of Harotongan idols, supplied by the apostolic John Williams, 
stand in the museum of the London Missionary Society, in the 
Mission House, Blomfield Street, London; and when some 
yoimg natives of that island were in London a few years ago, 
those idols were the first Harotongan gods they had ever seen, 
so completely has idolatry been swept away from Rarotonga. 
Now, as the Reubenites and Gadites continued to point to the 
altar Ed, that was reared on the right bank of the River 
Jordan, to prove to the Israelites that their ancestors had 
had a sliare in the wars and the conquest of Canaan as well 
as theirs, so future generations in the Presbyterian Church 
of Nova Scotia may point to Tuatau, to prove that their 
ancestors, as well as ours, had taken a part in the evangelisa- 
tion of the South Seas. 

There are various other things connected with the character 
of the Aneityumese, with their manners and customs, as well 
as their idolatry — of which alone I have spoken — to which I 
might here refer ; but these will come in, and perhaps more 
appropriately, as I go on to narrate the progress of the 
mission, and the marvellous revolution which it effected, and 
to which I now proceed as the great outstanding fact of the 
island's histoiy. 



CHAPTP]R V. 

ORIGIN OF THE NEW HEBRIDES MISSION. 

The New Hebrides Mission was commenced, and has been 
carried on, without any previously arranged plan. One 
chapter of its history has been developed after another, as 
God has opene<l up the way by Uis providence. He has 
originated movements and raised up agencies in such ways, 
in such places, and at such times, as clearly to demonstrate 
that the work has been His own. The London Missionary 
Society was the first to enter this field, as they were the 
first to curry the Gospel into the South Seas. The Presby- 
terian Church of Nova Scotia was the first to follow them. 
Next came the Reformed Presbyterian Church of Scotland ; 
then the Presbvterian Churches of Australia and New 
Zealand ; and finally the Presbyterian Church of Canada and 
the Free Church of Scotland. God in His providence brought 
all these agencies so gradually and so naturally into the work, 
that one cannot but l)elieve that the New Hebrides Mission 
has a future before it greatly beyond an}-thing that has yet 
appeared. 

John- Williams was the first missionarv that landed on the 
New Hebrides. He \nsited Tanna, Futuna, and Kromanga ; 
and, as the whole Christian world knows, he was killed by the 
natives of that island in November 1839. 
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Next, in 1842, Messrs. (afterwards Drs.) Turner and Nisbet 
were settled on Tanna ; but after labouring with considerable 
encouragement for about seven months, an epidemic broke outw 
The missionaries were blamed for causing the disease; war 
ensued, and their lives were threatened. During this crisis a 
vessel appeared in sight, and after carefully weighing the pro- 
spects before them, they resolved to take advantage of this 
opportunity ; they engaged a passage and returned to Samoa, 
leaving some native teachers behind them to keep the station 
open, their lives being less in danger than the lives of the mis- 
sionaries. They said afterwards, however, that if they had 
known the character and customs of the natives as well then as 
they did subsequently, they would have remained on Tanna ; 
but they acted according to the best of their knowledge. 

The next agency that entered the field was, as I have 
already said, the Presbyterian Church of Nova Scotia. Their 
mission originated in this way. When, in 1838, the year 
before the martrydom of John Williams, the late Dr. Geddie 
was ordained, and settled over a congregation on Prince 
Edward Island, the Presbyterian Church of Nova Scotia 
had no mission to the heathen. Mr. Geddie was no sooner 
settled than he began to agitate the question. Ho wrote on 
the subject in the local newspapers and in the denominational 
magazina lie brought the matter up, first in the Presbytery, 
and afterwards in the Synod. After vigorous and persistent 
efforti!, Mr. Geddie and his friends prevailed. The Synod 
agreed to commence a mission to the heathen, and to support 
two missionaries. ]Missionaries were advertised for, but no 
one offered his services. Subsequently Mr. Geddie came 
forward and offered to go himself. Another missionaiy 
could not be found, but Mr. Isaac Archibald was engaged 
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A8 a lay Catechist. The South Soas were selected as the 
mission field, and on this account : When John Williams, the 
martyr of Eromanga, was in Scotland, the United Secession 
Synod gave him ;^50o to assist him in opening up some 
islands for their contemplated mission to the heathen. After- 
wards, however, they abandoned this idea, and chose Old 
Calabar as their mission field. Meanwhile the Presbyterian 
Church of Nova Scotia, being an offshoot of the Secession 
Church, naturally entered into communication with the 
parent Church, to assist them in selecting a field for their 
mission; and the Secession Synod, on their part, frankly 
resigned to the Nova Scotian C*hurch their claims on the 
South Seas, in connection with the London Missionary 
Society. In November 1846 Mr, Geddie and his party 
sailed from Halifax to Boston, in the United States. After 
difficulties and delays, they again sailed from Newburyport 
in a small whaler bound for the Sandwich Islands. After 
a long, perilous, and extremely uncomfortalde voyage, they 
reached Honolulu. After staying there for about two 
months, and receiving no small kindness from the brethren 
of the American mission, they obtained a passage to Samoa 
in another whaling ship. They had to remain about eight 
months on Samoa, awaiting the return of the John Williams 
from EIngland. During their detention, both at Hawaii 
and Samoa, they laid themselves out to become acquainted 
with the working of both these missions. When the John 
Williams reached Samoa in 1848, the brethren there made 
every arrangement for the speedy and satisfactory settle- 
ment of the mission party from Nova Sc*otia. One of the 
Samoan missionaries, the Rev. T. Powell, and his wife were 
appointed to accompany them for a year, to introduce them 
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to their work, and a band of Samoan teachers was told off 
to go with them as helps. Messrs. Turner and Nisbet, for- 
merly of Tanna, accompanied the John WiUiama as a depu- 
tation during the voyage; so counsel and experience were 
always at hand. No new missionaries should be settled 
in a new field without having, if possible, an experienced 
mission family to remain beside them for six or twelve 
months, to give them the benefit of their experience. Hie 
John Williams sailed for the New Hebride& The five 
southern islands of the group had been for ten years more 
or less occupied by Rarotongan and Samoan teachers. The 
John Williams visited all those ^vq islands at this time, and 
the missionaries examined them most carefully. Their choice 
finally lay between Efate and Aneityum, and at last they 
fixed upon Aneityum ; and, as they afterwards discovered, 
a kind and merciful Providence had guided them in their 
choice, for the Efate natives had been laying plots for their 
lives. 

But even here their prospects were anything but bright. 
Shortly before this a party of eight French Boman Catholic 
priests and lay brothers had settled at the harbour. They 
had erected an iron house, and mounted two small cannon 
on the roof; thus proclaiming themselves to belong to the 
Church militant. Here were religious opponents. Then 
there was a large sandal-wood establishment recently began, 
also at the harbour. Here were secular influences all dis- 
tinctly adverse to the mission. The natives, too, were all 
decidedly opposed to the settlement of the missionaries among 
them. At last, Nohoat, the principal chief at the harbour, 
got the matter compromised. " My brethren," he said, " let 
us allow the missionaries to stay ; the teachers have been very 
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quiet : there is no fear but the missionaries will be the same. 
You may steal from them as much as ever you like, only do 
not kill them, and do not hurt them. They are few, we are 
many : they are weak, we are strong : if they trouble us, we 
can send them away at any time.'' Nohoat continued to the 
end of his life the true and tried friend of the missionaries; 
and, what was better, his love and fidelity to the servants 
ripened, and that before very long, into love and fidelity 
to the Master. To these very easy conditions the natives 
assented, and the missionaries were allowed to remain. And 
certainly, for the first twelvemonth at least, the eighth com- 
mandment lay very much in abeyance. A piece of land was 
bought near to where the teachers live<1, on which to build 
their houses, and the mission was commenced. 

The Roman Catholic missionaries had selected, and pur- 
chased from the natives, a piece of the finest land in the 
harl)our. They had enclosed, dug, and planted a fine garden ; 
and it looked as if a second Eden was about to l>loom around 
thorn. But, alas I although the natives were quite quiet, yet 
neither their iron house, their mounted cannon, nor the rifles 
they always carriinl with them wherever they went, could 
protect them from danger. Tliere was a lurking enemy near 
them, which they did not suspect. There was a large swamp 
behind their house over which the trade-wind blew, and 
wafted the invisible and impalpable malaria into their dwell- 
ing. The result was that, in a comparatively short time, one 
after another of the party was laid down with fever and 
ague. In consequence of this, by-and-by the Popish Bishop 
came, and took them all away to the Isle of Pines. And, 
happily for our mission, such was the effect of this terrible 
•care, that from that day to this a Popish priest has not 
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been seen on the New Hebrides. The Lord can bring good 
out of evil. 

The traders bought the island of Inyeug, which forms 
one side of the harbour, and is the best sanitarium on 
Aneityum; on this little island malaria is unknown. But 
after a time, ignorant of their mercies, they removed their 
establishment to the mainland, drove the Samoan teachers 
off the place on which they had built their house, and took 
possession of the next best piece of land in the bay, and 
which was adjoining to the Roman Catholic mission property, 
forcing the Samoan teachers up to a narrow barren comer 
towards the head of the harbour. But Providence watches 
over helpless innocency. The portion selected by the traders 
was only a little less unhealthy than that selected by the 
priests, while the part left for the teachers, and subsequently 
for the missionaries, was the least unhealthy of the three. 
Both the other two stations have been abandoned, but this 
one is occupied still, and has been found to be, on the whole, 
one of the healthiest spots on the island. 

At the end of the first year Mr. Powell and his family left 
Aneit^-um and returned to Samoa. About the end of the 
second year Mr. Archibald and his family left the mission 
and proceeded to New South Wales. After this, for nearly 
two years, Mr. and Mrs. Geddie toiled on alona Near the 
end of the fourth year my wife and I arrived from New 
Zealand and joined the mission. Mr. Geddie's letters and 
journals, published in his Life, and other publications, give 
such a full and particular account of the history of the 
mission during these four years, as to render it superfluous 
for me to enter into details ; suffice it to say, that these were 
years of hard toil and much suUering, but with not a little 
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to encourage. With the exception of Mrs. Geddie, nearly 
eveiy member of the mission had long and severe attacks 
of fever and ague, the one outstanding disease of Aneityum 
and of the New Hebrides. Our arrival was very opportune, 
and our reception was very cordial ; but of this more by and 
by. I proceed now to explain how it came to pass, in the 
good providence of God, that the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church in Scotland was brought in to the New Hebrides 
Mission ; for it was providential. " God is in history," says 
D'Aubignc, and certainly still more so in missions, as the 
history of every mission abundantly testifies. 

In the end of last century and the beginning of this, when 
the missionary spirit awoke, missions wore undertaken and 
carried on by societies, not Churches ; but, as the missionary 
spirit increased and spread, the Churches were aroused to 
a sense of their duties and responsibilities, and missions 
liegan to bo undertaken by Churches. Among the first in 
Scotland to recognise this duty was the Reformed Pres!)y- 
terian Church. About 1828 the Rev. 8. Bates of Kelso, 
nfteni'ards Rev. Dr. Bates of Glasgow, preached the sermon 
at the opening of the R. P. S\'nod, and chose for his subject 
Christian Missions. The result of this sermon was the 
establishment of a mission to our fellow-countn'men in 
Canada, to whom in succession four missionaries were sent. 
In 1 838, the year again before that in which John Williams 
fell on Eromanga, the Rev. Dr. DufT addressed a public 
meeting in Stranraer. His overpowering appeals on )x^half 
of the heathen left such an impression on the mind of Dr. 
W. Symington, that, at the next meeting of the R P. Synod, 
he brought forward a motion, which was cordially agreed to, 
to the effect that the Synod should not bo satisfied with a 
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mission to the Colonies, it should also undertake a mission 
to the heathen. A Committee was appointed, and, after 
careful inquiry, it was agreed to establish a mission among 
the Maories or natives of New Zealand. This mission, as 
we shall by and by see, was subsequently transferred to the 
New Hebrides. The R. P. Church, from 1842, when it 
ordained its first missionary to the heathen, till 1876, when 
it was united with the Free Church, sent forth to New 
Zealand and the New Hebrides no fewer than eleven mis- 
sionaries and their wives, and since the union of the two 
churches the United or Free Church has sent forth other 
six, and of these seventeen missionaries and their wives, 
who have been sent out during these forty-two years, only 
one missionary and three missionaries' wives have died. 

In 1842 the K. P. church sent out the Bev. James Duncan 
and his wife to commence their mission among the Maories. 
In 1844 my wife and I followed. We found Mr. and Mrs. 
Duncan fully engaged in mission work among the natives on the 
Manawatu Hiver, in the north of Cook's Straits, some seventy 
or eighty miles from Wellington. We joined them at once. 
After the mission had been in existence for two or three years ; 
after we had acquired a knowledge of the Maori language, 
and had become acquainted with the condition of the natives, 
we felt satisfied that the Church had committed a mistake in 
selecting New Zealand as their mission field. The natives 
were comparatively few ; they amounted to only about one- 
half the number we had been led to believe that they were. 
We found only about 700 on the whole of the Manawata. 
All the natives of New Zealand were claimed as belonging 
either to the Church of England or the Wesleyan Missions ; 
and although we were forty miles from the nearest missionary. 
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yet he had native teachers settled in every village ; so that 
we found ourselves to be simply interlopers. While there 
was ample room for more missionaries, there was not room 
for another mission to work advantageously. In these 
circumstances Mr. Duncan and I wrote a joint letter to the 
Committee, advitung them to select another field for their 
heathen mission. By a singular coincidence, or rather an 
overruling Providence, on the very day on which our secre- 
tary, Dr. Bates, received our letter, he received one from the 
l^v. A W. Murray of Samoa, one of the London Missionary 
•Society's missionaries, an intimate personal friend of his own. 
In this letter Mr. Murrav, who had had no communication 
with UK, state«l that when he first heanl that we had gone to 
New Zealand, he was sure, from what he knew of the New 
Zealand missions, that we had made a great miHtakc; but 
if the Church would remove us, and send us to the South 
Sean, the Samoan brethren would do everything in their 
power to secure for us a suitable field of labour ; that they 
were expecting two Presbyterian missionaries from Nova 
Scotia, and they would be glad to locate us all in the New 
Hebrides. 

Dr. Bates at once put himself in communication with the 
Committee of the London Missionary Society, inquiring if 
the Society could provide a field for their two missionaries. 
Tlie Committee answered that, as they were extending their 
operations in India and elsewhere, they could not at that 
time increase the number of their missionaries in the South 
Seas, and that they would gladly receive, not two only but 
twenty, if the R P. Church could send them. The John 
Williams was in England at that time, and about to sail for 
the South Soas ; and it was an-anged conditionally that, after 
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leaving Sydney, the vessel should call at New Zealand for us. 
But before these arrangements could be carried out the 
Beformed Presbyterian Synod held its annual meeting, and 
these arrangements required to be confirmed by the Synod. 
But the Synod y not so well informed on this point as their 
Committee, being also, like all larger bodies, more timid and 
more conservative than smaller ones, thought that these steps 
were too precipitate, and decided that a longer trial should be 
given to the New Zealand Mission. Meanwhile the Maori 
war had broken out, and all the settlers and missionaries on 
the north side of Cook's Straits were driven into Wellington. 
While thus detained there, Mr. Duncan and I employed oar 
time in preaching to the Presbyterians in Wellington, who 
were at that time without a minister. When we received the 
answer to our letter, it was to the effect that we were to hold 
ourselves in readiness to proceed to the South Seas by the 
John Williaim. The next mail brought letters countermand- 
ing these instructions, and informing us of the decision of the 
Synoil, and that we were to return to the Manawatu as soon 
as practicable. As the Maori war was now over, Mr. Duncan, 
acting on these instructions, returned to his former station. 
But, acting on my own convictions of duty, I remained in 
Wellington for eighteen months or so ministering, under 
temporary arrangements, to the Scotch settlers, and being 
supported by them, but corresponding still with the Com- 
mittee about a new mission field. The Nova Scotian Mission 
party were before this time settled in the New Hebrides, and 
I received a letter from Mr. Geddie, through Bishop Selwyh, 
inviting me to join him. 

At the end of this time I paid a visit to Auckland. I was 
daily expecting a letter ivovci the Couniiittoc. Postal com- 
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munication between the home country and New Zealand was 
at that date slow and irregular. At the end of two months 
a vessel arrived from London with a mail on board, and hav- 
ing letters for Wellington as well as Auckland. At my 
request the postmaster kindly looked over the Wellington 
letters, and found some for me ; and one of them was from 
our secretary, Dr. Bates, authorising me, if a suitable oppor- 
tunity occurred, to proceed to the South Seas, and confer with 
Mr. Murray or Mr. Geddie, or any of the Samoan missionaries, 
and select a field satisfactory to myself. 

I was staying with the Colonial Secretary, Dr. Sinclair, and 
told him the purport of this letter, lie told the Governor, 
Sir George Grey, who said that if a man-of-war were coming 
in soon, and sailing for the , South Seas, he would gladly use 
his influence with the Captain to secure me a passage. At 
this juncture occurred a singular providence, which proved a 
turning-point in the history of the New Hebrides Mission. 
In less than ten days after I received my letter, H.M.S. 
HavanncJi^ Captain Erskine, RN., arrived in Auckland har- 
bour from Sydney, about to proceed to Western Polynesia on a 
three months' voyage, and was to sail direct to Aneityum in 
a few days. Sir George Grey kindly applied to Captain 
Erskine, who veiy frankly granted the passage, and said he 
would either land me on Aneityum or take me on to Sydney, 
as I might require. They had taken Biidiop Selwyn on to 
Samoa the year before, and what they had done for the 
Episcopal Mission they were equally glad to do for the 
Presbyterian. In a week or so we had sailed for Western 
Polynesia. We reached Aneityum. I consulted with Mr. 
Qeddie, and made certain conditional arrangementsL We 
then proceeded on our voyage, visited the other islands of 
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the New Hebrides, also Queen Charlotte's group, the Solomon 
Islands, and New Caledonia, and at the end of three months 
we reached Sydney. This was a singularly favourable oppor- 
tunity for carrying out my object. And, strange to say, that 
was the only instance, either before or since, in which a man- 
of-war sailed direct to Aneityum or the New Hebrides from 
New Zealand. Had I not been in Auckland at that time, 
and had I not received that letter at the time that I did, I 
could not have taken advantage of that opportunity, and 
there was no other practicable way I could have reached 
Aneityum. And had I not visited Aneityum, it is probable 
that I might never have joined the mission ; and at the end 
of two years, when I did join it, Mr. Oeddie told me that, 
had I not come at that time, he did not think that he could 
have held on much longer, as his health was so impaired by 
successive attacks of fever and ague. And had the mission 
been broken up, its future history would have been extremely 
doubtfuL The knowledge I acquired during that vojrage of 
the islands and of the natives was to me of great and per- 
manent value. At the end of seven months I rejoined my 
wife in Wellington. I might have proceeded to the New 
Hebrides at once, but, acting on the principle of the Latin 
proverb, festina lentey " hasten slowly," I wrote a full report 
of my voyage in the Havannah to our Mission Committee, and 
awaited instructions from home. Meanwhile, as the Presby- 
terian congregation in Auckland was vacant, that I might 
neither be idle nor a burden upon the mission funds, I 
made an arrangement to supply their pulpit till I should 
receive an answer to my report. At the end of a twelve- 
month I received a letter from the Secretary, authorising 
me, on conditions that were satisfactory, to proceed to 
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Aneitjum, and take up a station for myself in connection 
with Mr. Geddie. 

When I communicated my intentions to Bishop Selwyn, he 
kindly renewed an offer he had formerly made, of giving us a 
free passage to Aneityum in his mission vessel, the Border 
Maidy in which he was shortly to sail to the islands, to his 
own mission field. This we gladly accepted, and had we been 
his own missionaries, he could not have treated us more 
kindly and considerately, lie took all our supplies, our 
furniture, a whale-boat, the frame of a house, goats, pigs, 
and poultry, &c., so that we commenced our labours under 
great advantages. There was another special providence 
hero, or another event providentially overruled in our favour. 
Had we not l)cen in circumstances to take advantage of the 
Bishop's voyage at that time, insteml of getting to Aneityum 
as we did without delay and without expense, we should have 
found it to be a matter of extreme difficulty and of very 
great expense. 

In a few months after this the Bishop sold the Border 
Maidy returned to England, had a new vessel built at home — 
the Southern Cross — and brought her out with him to New 
Zealand; and it was two years lx>fore ho again visited the 
New Hebrides. In these circumstances, it would scarcely 
have been practicable for us to have reached Aneityum at 
alL We arrived on the ist of July 1852. 

In the end we found that all the tanbilising delays, and 
all the vexatious disappointments, that we hml experienced 
were only parts of a gracious plan, ni-isoly arranged to bring 
about an important end. The old divines used to say that 
*' Heaven is a prepared place for a prepared people ; *' and so 
we found Aneityum to be a mission field prepared for us. 
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who by a somewhat special training had been in some measure 
prepared for it. We arrived also, as I have said, at a most 
opportune time. But as the success of the mission cm 
Aneityum during the follow^ing eight or nine years was so 
rapid, so much beyond anything that has ever occurred since 
on any of the other islands, I think it necessaiy to state what 
appears to me to be, under God, some of the principal causes of 
that remarkable succesa When we took the first census the 
population of Aneityum was 3500. We may assume that it 
continued stationary tillj the measles were brought in 1861. 
Wlien Mr. Geddie settled on the island in 1848, the natives 
were all heathen, with a few exceptions. When we arrived 
in 1852, there might be 400 professedly Christian, the rest 
were all heathen. Wlien we left the island in the end of 
1859, to carry the New Testament through the press in 
London, the whole population had professed Christianity ; and 
what was perhaps more remarkable, there was never after- 
wards any going back to heathenism ; except once or twice, 
and that for only a very short time and to a very limited 
extent. One obvious cause was this; on the year that we 
arrived the last of the outside opposition disappeared. The 
Popish opposition had never become formidable. It was 
more feared than felt, and it was not long till it entirely 
ceased, by the removal of the French priests. The sandal- 
wood establishment during the first four years of the mission 
was an active and unscrupulous opposition. The leading 
|)ersons among them employed every means in their power to 
put down the mission. This establishment was removed first 
to Tannn, and finally to New Caledonia Moreover, the gold 
discoveries in Australia drew off all the floating white popula- 
tion from the islands to the gold-fields, and for some yean 
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we had the natives entirely to ourselves; and the new 
religion was almost the sole object that engrossed their 
attention. And before the return of the traders the work of 
the mission was so far advanced that thej were unable to 
retard it In the next place, during these eight years both 
the mission families enjoyed remarkably good health, which 
greatly promoted our mission labours, whereas during the 
first four years of the mission all the mission families suf- 
fered severely from fever and ague, and the experience of 
the Samoan teacliers as to health was relatively the same. 
Moreover, lioth Mr. Geddie and I had each of us some 
special, though different, qualifications for the kind of mission 
work that required to be done on ^Vneityum. Mr. Geddie 
had been some years a minister in a settled charge, and well 
acquaintetl both with preaching and pastoral work. I had 
had a somewhat similar experience both at home and in New 
Zealand. Mr. Geddie, during his stay at Ilawaii and Samoa, 
had had the best opportunities of becoming acquainted with 
the misMionaries of both the American and London Societies, 
and also with the way in which the work was carried on in 
both these missions. Ue acquired also a considerable know- 
knlge of the Samoan language. 

During my eight years* connection with New Zealand, I 
had become acquainted with the leading missionaries in both 
Societies, and with their modes of conducting their mission 
work, and had gained a tolerably minute acquaintance with 
the Maori language. In mechanical, medical, and educational 
knowledge and experience both of us were, I believe, above 
the average of those commencing a new mission. And com- 
ing from different countries and different Churches, and ap- 
proaching the mission field from opposite points and by totally 
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different routes, and having come in contact with totally 
different sections both of religions and general society, and 
having each seen so much, but yet totally distinct portions, 
of the South Sea Mission field, when we met we brought 
together, without any merit of ours, an amount, especially of 
extra-professional, but withal of valuable knowledge, rarely 
combined in the case of two missionaries entering a new 
field. Yet our views and principles in all the essentials 
of mission work were singularly alike. It was notable, also, 
that on those points in which we were constitutionally dif- 
ferent, the one was generally found to be the complement of 
the other ; where the one was weak the other was strong, and 
vice versd. Hence the one was no drawback to the other, and 
the work went smoothly on. Furthermore, the natural con- 
dition of the island was favourable for our work. The island 
was moderate in size and very compact. The language was 
everywhere the same. The localities were accessible and not 
difficult to work. We were able to visit the whole island, 
and occupy it with native evangelistic and educational 
agencies, as soon as we had these trained, which we super- 
intended and directed. And there were no contiguous out- 
lying masses of heathenism to resist our operations and make 
counter aggressions. In our approaching the New Hebrides, 
Mr G^die and I, as I have said, became acquainted with the 
agencies and appliances employed by the four great Societies 
canying on missionary operations in the South Seas. Our 
field was in many respects different from their& We never 
slavishly copied any of their modes of working. But when- 
ever, in our altered circumstances, we could adopt any of their 
plans, we availed ourselves of their experiences, and frequently 
with great advantage. Hence I used often to say to our 
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young missionaries, after I had explained to them our modes 
of workinfT, " Tliis is the way we do. It is very well for you to 
know how we do things here, but it is not necessary that you 
should do always as wo do. Your circumstances may be so 
difFerent from ours, that were we in your situation we might 
adopt some totally different course.'' 

I have said that our arrival was very opportune. Mr. 
Goddie had struggled away, and that successfully, in the face 
of many difficulties and much opposition ; but the state of the 
island and the mission was such that, even had we arrived 
sooner, we could havo rendered liim but very little help ; but 
had we been much longer in arriving a great opportunity 
would have been lost. About the time of our arrival, in the 
good providence of Goil, the chief difficulties were being 
removed, an<l as a feeling favourable to Christianity had set 
in among the natives, by our coming at that juncture, that 
feeling was utilised, and those favouralde circumstances were 
taken advantage of. It was a striking example of the truth 
of the poet's well-known lines — 

*' There is a tide in the afTaifB of men 
Which taken at the flood leads on to fortune." 

Had this opportunity been lost it might never have returned. 
Our arrival, too, had a wonderful effect on Mr. Geddie*8 
health and spirits. Up till the arrival of the John WiViantj/ 
and the deputation of the Samoan missionaries, three weeks 
before our arrival, he had been suffering almost daily from 
fever and ague ; but the first day after the xosael came in, 
the excitement caused by the arrival of the brethren com- 
pletely stoppeil the fever and agua Our settlement so 
■hortly after, and the new departure taken in the mission, 
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acted like magic, and effected a complete cure. New and 
congenial company, encouraging prospects, and abundance 
of work, put new life into him ; he felt himself like another 
man. He was naturally a man of action, and his hands 
were now full — full of work entirely to his mind. 



CnAPTER VI. 

MISSION HOUSES. 

In order to work, and work successfully, it is necessary, in 
the first place, that we should live and bo in good health. 
This lipoids specially true of mission work in the New 
Hebrides. Hence health must bo secured at whatever price. 
Owing to my visit to the Now Hebrides before I went thither 
to reside, I had obtained a much better idea of the climate, 
and of the conditions under which health could be enjoyed, 
than I should othem'iso have had. From my youth I had 
studied more or less cui-efuUy the laws of health. Wlien a 
mere lx>y I hiul read " Buchan*s Domestic Me<licine,'' and 
studie^l carefully the first part, which relates to the ])reven- 
tion of disease, and I continued to read popular works on the 
same subject as they came into my hands. After my ordi- 
nation I attended medical classes for six months in Ghisgow. 
Wlien I was in New Zealand I l)ecamo acquainted with 
several medical gentlemen connecteil both with the army and 
the navy ; some in active sendee, and some retired from 
active life, but who had had extensive experience in tropical 
climates. From these I got many useful hints, which proved 
of great benefit to me during my residence on the islands. 
At that time the Now Hebrides islands had a pre-eminently 
bad character as regards health, and not without good cause. 
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The French priests and lay brothers, as we have seen, suc- 
cumbed to the malaria, and left the island. Both the white 
men and the natives of other islands, connected with the 
sandal- wood establishment, suffered very severely from fever 
and ague, and a good many of them died. A medical gentle- 
man from Sydney, who resided for some months with the 
proprietor of the above establishment, and who had the best 
opportunities of studying the diseases of the island, told Mr. 
Geddie that he observed not only the island fever, but also 
the jungle fever of India. The missionaries and the Raro- 
tongan and Samoan teachers had also been severe sufferers. 
When I visited Aneityum in the Havannah in 1850, Mr. 
Qeddie came on board, accompanied by a Rarotongan teacher. 
He had been suffering for some months from fever and ague, 
and was very much reduced, and was looking very ill; the 
teacher was still worse, and died a few weeks thereafter. I 
used afterwards to say to Mr. Geddie, that if he had on set 
purpose intended to deter me from joining the mission, he 
could not have taken a more effectual method to accomplish 
his object. He and the teacher, with their pale faces and 
sickly, haggard appearance, were such a contrast to the fresh, 
vigorous-looking men on board the man-of-war, that it looked 
as if we had been boarded by Death and his body-servant 
the moment we came to anchor, and as if both were saying to 
me, " If you stay here this is what you may look forward to." 
When we went north to Efate we found two Rarotongan 
teachers, both of whom had suffered severely from fever and 
agua As we sailed up Havannah Harbour we saw two 
or three beautifully whitewashed houses belonging to the 
Samoan teachers. The teachers were all dead ; their houses 
were empty, and their canoes were lying rotting on the 
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beach. The sickness and mortality among the teachers up 
to that date had been very great. In short, they could not 
stand the climate at all. Frequently they got away by some 
trading vessel to the Loyalty Islands, where, there being 
no malaria, they soon regained their health and strength. 
Bishop Selwyn said to mo that we might possibly find some 
elevated, healthy spot near the centre of the island so free 
from malaria that we might be able to live on Aneityum all 
the year round, and 3ret enjoy good health; although he 
admitted that this was doubtful. 

In these circumstances, how to be able to live at all on the 
isLinds was the first question. Were these diseases prevent- 
able, or were they inevitable I Tliorcforo, before we left New 
Zealand, we made every effort in our power to secure the 
preservation of life and health. Our friend Dr. Logan, who 
had served his full time as a surgeon in the royal navy, told 
me that when cruising on the west coast of Africa, they often, 
when lying at anchor, covered the port-holes of the vessel at 
night with woollen netting, to keep out the damp and protect 
themselves from fever; and that in the morning every net 
was wet as Gideon's fleece, when the dew lay on the fleece 
alone, and the whole earth around was dry. He advised us, 
therefore, to provide something of this kind, with which to 
cover our windows in the hot and rniny season of the year, 
as often as we had to keep them o])en, whether by day or by 
night. We did our l^est to prepare for those conditions of 
life. My wife fell in with a job lot of thin net- like woollen 
shawls, which she bought, and took with us to Aneityum. 
However, happily for us, we never found it necessary to use 
these precautions. 

In addition to maintaining in as high n state as possible 
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the general health, the most important sanitary improve- 
ment that I introduced related to the construction of our 
dwelling-house. In Tahiti, Barotonga, Samoa, and elsewhere 
the missionaries, for the most part, had simply earthen or 
lime floors in their houses, covered with native mats for 
carpets, and as there was little or no malaria in those 
islands, they found these houses healthy enough. Mr. Geddie 
brought the frame of a house with him from Samoa, and 
erected his house on the same principles as the brethren did 
in Samoa. Instead of covering the wooden frame with 
weather boarding, between the studs the walls were wattled 
outside and inside, and plastered with lime prepared by burn- 
ing the live coral. The house, when plastered and white- 
washed, was clean, neat, and beautiful The earthen floor, 
when covered with native mats, was comfortable, tasteful, 
and elegant. This did very weU during the day, when the 
sea-breeze blew in at one window and out at another ; but at 
night, when doors and windows were shut, when the malaria 
rose from the floor, and was confined inside the house by the 
lime walls, and was also breathed and breathed again by the 
inmates, sooner or later fever and ague was the result. 

I took with me from Auckland materials prepared for two 
weather-boarded rooms, and flooring for other three rooms. 
I built a foundation of stone two feet high, inserting under 
each room two little windows of perforated tin or zinc. On 
this foundation I sot up the frame and constructed the house. 
This plan secured a free circulation of air imdemeath the 
floor; so that the connection with the earth beneath the 
floor, and hence with the malaiia, was completely cut off 
during the night. And we were living to all intents and 
purposes, as far as sanitation was concerned, not on the 
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ground door, but on the first floor, or in an upper storey. I 
had no fever and ague for seven years ; and even then, it waa 
caused more by exhaustion from continuous overwork than 
from climatic influences. My wife suffered sooner than I did, 
though only slightly, but it was from the same causes — from 
over-exertion rather than miasma. 

I introduced another piinciple, borrowed from some of the 
Bamoan brethren, and that was, to have the house single or 
only one room in breadth, with a window on each side, having 
two sashes, and hinged, so that the windows could be thrown 
open whenever it was desirable, and a free circulation of air 
from side to side established. 

At the end of six months, when our dwelling-house and 
some outbuildings were completed, Mr. Geddie, seeing the 
manifest advantages of these arrangements, resolved to erect 
a new house for himself on the same principles. lie had 
not wood, but suitable stones were available ; and I assisted 
him in marking off the site of the house, and in laying the 
foundation. At the end of a twelvemonth, notwithstanding 
a heavy pressure of mission duties, the house was completed, 
and Mr. Geddie and his family took possession of the build- 
ing. Up to this time his youngest daughter, a child of four 
years of age, had been suffering continuously from fever and 
ague. She had a fit every day, and, dunng the continuance 
of the fit, she shook and became delirioua But they had 
not been six weeks in the new house till the ague left her, 
and she had not another fit for the following six years, when 
she left the island to go home for her education. Mr. Geddie 
himself, too, was all but completely free from fever and ague 
for many years. 

In after years, when new missionaries arrived, in some 
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cases they could not be provided with boarded floors, even 
if anxious to get them ; in other cases the new arrivals were 
sceptical as to the necessity for such precautions. But the 
result was, that, as a general rule, the absence or presence 
of fever and ague was dependent very largely on the presence 
or absence of house-building on these principles. We lost 
several of our missionaries, because the health either of the 
missionary or of his wife had given way, owing to the bad 
site or the defective construction of their houses. And the 
greatly superior health, enjoyed as a whole in the families 
of the New Hebrides Mission in recent years, is owing, more, 
perhaps, than to anything else, to the greater care that has 
been taken to carry out these principles in the building of 
their houses. 

The conditions of a healthy dwelHng-house on the New 
Hebrides are these: the selection, if practicable, of an elevated, 
dry, and open site for the house ; a closely jointed, boarded 
floor, raised two feet above the ground ; the foundation com- 
pletely closed all round, to prevent rubbish of any kind from 
accumulating beneath; with small windows of perforated 
tin or zinc to secure a free circulation beneath. The house 
must be only one room in width, with a window on each 
side, with double sashes, and hinged so as to open on each 
side, and allow the air to circulate freely from side to side 
of every room during the day. To prevent a draught, the 
window on the weather or windy side of the room can be 
closed, and the other left open, and the fresh air can thus 
be enjoyed, without any danger from the current or draught. 
If these precautions be observed, fever and ague will not 
be troublesome, the general laws of health being, of ooursei 
carefully attended to and faithfully observed. 
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When the Livingstonia Mission was commenced on Lake 
Njassa, I wrote a letter to the Rev. Dr. Goold of Edinburgh, 
who, along with Dr. Duff, was at that time one of the 
secretaries of that mission, stating the results of our experi- 
ence on this point on the New Hebrides, and making some 
suggestions as to the construction of their houses. He 
forwarded my letter to Dr. Stewart, who thanked me very 
kindly for my suggestions. How far they considered it 
necessary to adopt our 'plans, or how far they had the 
means of carr3ring out these principles, I do not know. 
At Lovedale and in South Africa, whore the soil is dry 
and there is no malaria, men may live as they list, and 
that with impunity, as far as houses are concerned, but it 
is totally different in Central Africa ; witness Mrs. Living- 
stone, Bishop >£'Kenzie and his party, and even the history 
of Livingstonia. Traders and settlers come down to our 
islands, and think that they may camp out with impunity, 
as they do in Australia; but fever and ague, sickness and 
mortality, quickly arouse them to a sense of the altered 
conditions of existence; and they soon adopt our principles 
of house-building. Some missions have suffered severely by 
neglecting those principles of sanitation that we have adopted. 
The sixth commandment dominates the success or non-success 
of missions in unhealthy climates far more than most people 
think, and as much so as any of the other nine. The sixth 
commandment requires all lawful endeavours to preserve our 
own life and the life of others. But it is a commandment which 
good men, and even good missionaries, too often overlook, 
as if it were merely a sort of bye-law, and not one of the 
ten, written on tables of stone. They seem to think that 
their bodies are their own, and they may treat them as they 
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please, that the soul is everything, and the body nothing, 
at least comparatively. But God is wiser than man, and 
the arrangements of His Providence are such that in those 
climates the penalty speedily follows the transgression, and 
the punishment inflicted for disobedience is swift as well 
as sure. 



CHAPTER VIL 

THE SABBATH ON ANEITYUM. 

Thkrs was no Sabbath on Aneitjum up till March or April 
1 84 1. There was not even the slightest tradition that such 
a day had ever existed. For untold centuries, year after year, 
and generation after generation, there had been nothing 
but long unbroken weeks of toil, extending from the ist ot 
January till the 3i8t of December, but with no Sabbath either 
at the commencement or the close. But from the first Sabbath 
of April 1 84 1 — the first Sabbath after the first teachers were 
landed — up to the present time, the Sabbath has been observed 
on Aneityum, and has marked the first day of every week. 
It was not a Popish or prolatic Sunday, it was a Christian 
Sabbath. Dr. Andrew Thomson of Edinburgh says that 
some people speak of the Scottish Sabbath as if it were some 
institution peculiar to Scotland. It would be just as correct 
to speak of the Scottish sun as something peculiar to the 
country ; for the sun and the Sabbath were both alike made 
for man, not for Scotchmen only. On Aneityum we had no 
Sunday — a day, the one half for devotion, and the other half 
for diversion. It was a Sabbath — a day, as the word signifies, 
of rest, — a day of rest for the body, and a day of worship for 
the souL The Sabbath and the sun were both recognised, 
not as burdens, but as blessings. 
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We invariably found that the Sabbath was the first part 
of Christianity embraced by the heathen. If at war, they 
gave up fighting on that day. They gave up fishing; they 
gave up digging, &c. They adopted the Sabbatic part of the 
day; it became simply and entirely a day of rest, before it 
became a day of worship. The Christian natives would come 
and tell us of some heathen tribe, and say, ''The people of 
such and such a land will soon become Christian now ; they 
are begun to sit idle on the Sabbath." And it invariably 
turned out to be the case. They first rested, and by-and-by 
they came to us to attend worship. 

Our teaching with respect to the Sabbath was not that 
usually put forth by the secular press of the present day; 
it was that of the school of such men as Dr. Andrew 
Symington of Paisley, Kev. John Angell James of Birming- 
ham, Dr. James Hamilton of London, Sir Andrew Agnew 
of Lochnaw, Mr. John Henderson of Park, &c., viz., that the 
Sabbath is a day of Divine appointment, and of perpetual 
moral obligation; a holy day, not a holiday; a happy day, 
but not a day of frivolity ; a day for the refreshment of the 
physical powers, for the strengthening of the intellectual 
faculties, for the quickening of the spiritual graces, and for 
the elevating of the whole man. With us too Saturday was 
to some extent a day of preparation for the SabbatL On 
Sabbath all servile work was suspended. No work was done 
except works of necessity or mercy. No cooking was done on 
Sabbath. Some may think that this was terribly puritanical, 
oppressively rigid, Sabbatarianism run mad, worse than the 
strictest and sternest of Scottish Sabbaths, worse than any- 
thing enjoined by the straitest sect of the Pharisees. To 
such I would say, Audi^ alteram partem^ "Hear the other 
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side; or like Themistocles to his judges, ''Hear first, and 
then strike." On one occasion a young missionary came out 
from Scotland to the New Ucbrides, and was staying with 
us for a few weeks. On the second or third Sabbath after 
his arrival, while we were sitting at dinner, he said, '' I did 
not expect to get any dinner here on Sabbath." We said to 
him, " What made you think that you would get no dinner 
here on Sabbath 1 " " Oh," said he, " I was told that there 
was no cooking on Aneityum on Sabbath, and I thought that 
if there was no cooking there would be no eating." ''Your 
statement of facts," we said, "is quite correct, but your in- 
ferences from these facts are quite wrong. Both the natives 
and the mission families do all their cooking on Saturday; 
but the Sabbath, instead of being a day of fasting, is more 
nearly allietl to a day of feasting ; with respect to food it is 
the best day of all the seven. All our baking, boiling, and 
roasting are done on the Saturday; but with our American 
stove, the kettle can be boiled on Sabbath, the fr}'ing-pan 
utilised, and the oven heated to warm a roast, in the shortest 
possible time, and with the least possible labour to servants ; so 
that for a hot joint and a warm dinner an Aneityum Sabbath 
can equal If not surpass any English Sunday. But in a 
climate where the thermometer always ranges from 62^ to 
90° in the shade, to sit down to a cold collation could never 
be much of a penance even on a Sabbath-day. 

The natives never cook an oven more than once a day, and 
that is for supper ; but if they should cook no oven during 
half the days of the week, they never miss to have one on 
Saturday ; and it is sure to be the largest and the best in the 
whole week, and supplies them with abundance of food for 
two days ; so that they are in no danger of being hungry on 
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Sabbath. Their cooking is a tedious and laborious process, 
which I shall describe elsewhere. Our object was to present 
to them Christ's yoke as easy and His burden as light. To a 
people who had never enjoyed a statutory day of rest, the 
weekly Sabbath was felt to be a Heaven-sent blessing ; to a 
people whose religion had at times imposed weeks, and even 
months, of fasting, to secure food for some great feast, when 
they ate no pleasant food, and often very little of any kind, 
a weekly day of rest and of abundance of food was looked 
upon as the reverse of a gloomy day. They could say with 
Graham, the author of " The Sabbath "— 

*' Hail, Sabbath ! thee I hail, the poor man's day ! " 

When every member of every family, young and old, weak 
and strong, had a good breakfast on Sabbath morning, they 
could join in family and public worship with joyful hearta 
and gladsome minds; they could enter into the spirit of 
the 9 2d Psalm, which is entitled, " A Psalm or Song for the 
Sabbath-day," and which says, " It is a good thing to give 
thanks unto the Lord, and to sing praises unto Thy name, 
O] Most High : to show forth Thy loving-kindness in the 
morning " (when mercies are promised), ** and Thy faithfulness 
every night" (when promises are fulfilled). Formerly the 
natives lived in a state not simply of fear, but of terror, for 
the Natmasses and the sacred men. From this state of 
constant dread they were all but completely delivered by 
Christianity. Hence in their circumstances, in the full 
deliverance from superstitious fears, the Sabbath was not to 
them a day of gloom, and dread, and sadness, but a day of joy, 
gladness, and rejoicing ; the happiest day of all the seven." 
So far a.s I am awaro, in none of the South Sea missions 
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was the word Sunday ever introduced as a name for the day. 
On some of the islands Sabbath was adopted in the form of 
Sabate, or whatever the idiom of the language might require. 
But generally native words were found to express the idea. 
We had two forms on Aneityum. It was the Nathiat atumop, 
the resting day, a literal translation of the Sabbath. It was 
also the Nathiat itap, the sacred or the holy day. They 
called Saturday the Nathiat auaret-ha, the cooking day, 
owing to the special cooking for the Sabbath. In New 
Zealand the Mapries called the Sabbath the Ha tapu, the 
sacred or holy day. Saturday was the Ha horoi^ the washing 
day. In the beginning of the mission the natives washed 
their clothes on that day, to bo clean for the Sabbath. 
Friday they called the Ra okay the sticking or killing day. 
Tradition says that in the early days of the New Zealand 
mission, when the missionaries had a pig to kill, they always 
killed it on the Friday, that it might be roasted on the 
Saturday for their dinner on Sabbath. 

Our Sabbath services were conducted very much as they 
are at home, with two exceptions : we met much earlier, and 
we employed much more lay agency. In this country, in 
many places public worship does not begin till twelve o'clock, 
and in no place does it commence earlier than half-past ten. 
Our two services were always over before twelve o'clock. 
In summer we commenced between eight and nine, and in 
winter between nine and ten. We had always two services, 
with an interval of fifteen or twenty minutes; each service 
was about an hour and a quarter. When the second service 
was over, the people went all direct home, and met again 
about three o'clock for the Sabbath-school in their respec- 
tive localities^ We had public worship in four places every 
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Sabbath : the central one, which was larger than all the other 
three, at Aname, and three out-stations^-one at Anaaunjai, 
a second at Anauunse, and the third at Inwaijipthav, a deep 
inland valley. I officiated for three Sabbaths in succession 
at the central station, and once a month, in rotation, at each 
of the out-stations. To these I went on the Saturday after- 
noon, and returned on the Monday forenoon, that I might 
devote the whole Sabbath for the benefit of these remote 
districts. The next point of difference was the extent to 
which native agency was employed. Every Sabbath I em- 
ployed four natives — ciders, or deacons, or teachers — two at 
each service ; one read a chapter, and the other led in prayer. 
At each of the three out-stations four natives conducted the 
whole services. I thus employed sixteen natives each Sab- 
bath. They also assisted in the same proportion at the week- 
day prayer-meeting. I had about forty on my officiating 
list, and I employed them in rotation. I brought them all 
in turn from the out-stations to Aname, and I sent them 
from the central district to the out-stations. In this way all 
the office-bearers were brought always into regular and con- 
tinuous contact with the people of every district, and the 
state of the work at every station was always well known. 
Dinner was always provided by some family in the district 
for the men who came from a distance to officiate. I drew 
up a plan of service for a month, and intimated every Sab- 
bath and Wednesday who were to officiate, and at what 
places, for the following week. This was the main theo- 
logical training which the native agents received. But the 
most remote of my teachers in this way heard, at the leasty 
one of raj. expositions and sermons once every month, and 
it was wonderful how they romembcitMl them. On one coca- 
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sion I heard one of my expositions on the anointing of David 
by Samuel reproduced at the end of three years, and, on the 
whole, it was very correctly given. Wo had several objects 
in view in bringing forward the natives in this way. It 
lessened, and, at the same time, largely supplemented the 
labours of the missionar}' ; it gave greater variety to the 
sei'vices ; it developed the abilities of the natives ; it gave us 
an opportunity of obsening the progress they were making 
in religious knowledge, in the gift of prayer, in effective 
reading, and in public speaking, so that we could correct 
them when necessary. It gave us also opportunities of hear- 
ing the native idioms employed on religious subjects, which 
greatly incivaMMl our knowledge of the language, and of the 
forms of expression liest suited for communicating Bible 
knowledge. Their theology might l)e ^Tong, but we were 
sure that their language was right. Before Thomas Boston 
published his " Fourfold State,*' he I'ead portions of Addison's 
'* Spectator " that his English might bo formed on the best 
model ; and for the same purpose he read some partit of Cicero 
before ho published his treatise in Latin on " Sacred Stigma- 
tology, or the Doctrine of the Hebrew Points." But as we 
luid no classical writers on which to form our style, we took 
for our models the best native speakers on the island 

As the mission advanced wo had now and again to change 
our plans. In the beginning of the mission, almost every 
Sabbath afternoon we sent out small i)arties, headed by one 
or two of our wisest, most intelligent, and ma^it influential 
natives, to visit the heathen, and talk with them in their 
own homed. These came back to us in the evening, and told 
us what they had said to the natives, and what objections the 
heathen had made to receive the Gospel This gave us an 
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opportunity of learning the opinions of the heathen, and of 
instructing the Christian natives how to meet the objections 
of the heathen, and in this way we had not to draw our bow 
at a venture ; we came to know, through these conversations, 
where the joints of the harness lay, and where the arrows 
would pierce with the greatest effect. As the heathen 
diminished in numbers, these irregular visits gave place to 
regular services all over the island. 

We had also a prayer-meeting once a week, both at the 
central and at the out-stations — ^at first on the Friday, 
and subsequently on the Wednesday afternoon. But I 
was always careful to draw very sharp lines and make very 
marked distinctions between the divine and the human, be- 
tween the Sabbath and its Divinely-instituted services, and 
days and services of human appointment. I was very pro- 
nounced in my teaching and practice about the Christian 
Sabbath ; its Diviuo authority, its perpetual moral obligation, 
and the promises and blessings connected with the faithful 
observance of that day : " The Lord blessed the Sabbath-day 
and hallowed it.'' I never recognised Sunday even by name. 
Its heathen origin, its Popish and prelatic history, and its 
recent culmination in the secular Sunday Society, have all 
strengthened my aversion to Sunday. I never attached 
much importance even to our week-day prayer-meetings, 
though they were well attended, and in our circumstances 
they ser\'ed several important objects. I always met with 
my candidates' class before our prayer-meeting; all our 
marriages were solemnised in the church at the close of the 
prayer-meetings ; our meetings of session, and of our deacons' 
court, were hold at the same time, and the prayer-meeting 
was a fitting dose to such meetings. There are some Chris- 
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tiams who entertain such spiritual views that they think 
eTery day should he a Sahhath. But if every day were a 
Sahbath, it would practically end in there being no Sabbath 
at all God draws a sharp distinction about days in the 
fourth commandment: "Six dayB shalt thou labour and do 
all thy work," &c., " but the seventh day is the Sabbath." In 
proportion as holidays and week-day religious services are 
multiplied, there is a danger that the sanctity of the Sabbath 
will be diminished. I used often to say to the natives, " It is 
a good thing to come to the week-day prayer-meeting, if you 
have time and opportunity ; but if you have not, there is no 
sin in staying away ; because it is a meeting simply of man's 
appointment, not of God'& It is altogether different with 
the Sabbath; it is a day of God's appointment, and is to 
be wholly observed as a day of rest and worship. In the 
beginning of the mission we could have had a semi-Sabbath 
every week. At first we held our prayer-meeting on Fnday 
afternoon. This institution had travelled west from Samoa. 
It had served a good purpose there, and the native teachers 
had brought it with them to the New Hebrides, and the mis- 
sionaries continued its observance. We went on the principle 
of disturbing no arrangements that hod grown up with Chris- 
tianity that were not contrary to Scriptura. But one Friday, 
when I was from home, my wife, as usual, was at the meeting, 
and one of our leading natives gave the address, part of which 
was to this effect : " We have two holy days,*' he said, " two days 
for worship every week ; we have the Friday and the Sabbath. 
We have worship on Friday because Christ was put to death 
on a Friday, and we have worship on Sabbath because on that 
day Christ rose from the dead. Let us therefore be strong, 
my friends," he said, " to worship God on these two days." 
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When I came home my wife told me what the speaker had 
said, and added, ''You had better look sharp; for if the 
natives take up these notions about Friday, and if the French 
priests should return to the island, the natives will be quite 
prepared to adopt the Popish views about Friday — ^the un- 
lawfulness of eating flesh on that day, and so forth. Mr. 
Creddie and I took counsel together on the subject, and 
on inquiry found that these views were pretty generally 
entertained among the natives. We had meetings with our 
respective sessions, and first privately, and afterwards pub- 
licly, we explained the Scriptural doctrine of the Sabbath, 
and testified against their erroneous inferences. '' It is quite 
true,'' I said, '' that Christ was crucified on a Friday, but the 
Scriptures say nothing about Friday being set apart in any 
way to commemorate that event. God appointed the Lord's 
Supper to keep in remembrance the death of Christ. Our 
Lord rose from the dead on the first day of the week ; and to 
commemorate His resurrection Grod appointed the first day of 
the week to be the Lord's Day and the Sabbath. From the 
creation of the world till the resurrection of Christ, God 
appointed the seventh day of the week to be the Sabbath, the 
day of rest ; to commemorate His resting on that day from 
the work of creation, which He had just finished ; and from 
the resurrection of Christ till the end of the world. He has 
appointed the first day of the week to commemorate the 
resurrection of Christ, His finishing the work of redemption, 
and His resting therefrom, and called it the Lord's Day. The 
first day of the week commemorates two rests — the rest of 
creation and the rest of redemption. It is, therefore, at once 
the Lord's Day and the Christian Sabbath. Hence we do not 
need two Sabbaths — ^the one day commemorates two events ; 
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the completion of creation and the completion of redemption ; 
and serves two purposes —that of rest and that of worship. 
From that time forwanl wo changed the week-day prayer- 
meeting from the Friday to the Wednesday, which other- 
wise was, in many respects, more suitable than the Friday. 
Thereafter the Sabbatic character of the Friday di^^appeared. 

But the Sabbath question was not yet quite ended. Some 
years afterwards I was at Anauunsc examining the schools. 
The teachers, I may remark, were in general more zealous 
about the week-day prayer- meeting than ever I was. My 
zeal was concerned chiefly about the Sabbath. On this occa- 
sion, when I entered the school-house, I observed a sentence 
written in large distinct letters on the black-board, and the 
writing was, not Imiehva nathlat alumop^ " Remember the 
Sabbath-day,'' but Imit'hvn nathiat icnu^te^ "Remember the 
Wednesday." After the meeting I took the teacher and 
explained to him what I have said above, as to the difTorence 
between the Sabbath and a week-day prayer-meeting; and 
ever after, this addition to the fourth commandment ceased 
to appear on the black-board. 

I have no doubt but that the sternly and rapid progress of 
the Gospel on Aneityum was due, in no small degree, to the 
manner in which we emphasised the Scripture doctrine of the 
Sabbath, and established its observance. We thus secured 
time for religious instruction, quietness for devotional exer- 
cises, and the largest possible amoimt of social s^-miuithy 
in the public ser\*ices of the sanctuary; and, above all, 
brought down upon us the influences of the Holy Spirit, in 
accordance with the Divine promise. The exile of Patmos, 
too, was in the Spirit on the Lord's Day. 



CHAPTER VnL 

THE SCHOOL ON ANETTYUM. 

I MAY here state, once for all, that, while I am describing 
what occuri*ed on my own side of the island, I am virtually 
describing Mr. Geddie's also ; for the work on the two sides 
of the island was conducted on the same principles, and the 
results accomplished were much the same ; save that, when 
we arrived on Aneityum the mission was a good deal farther 
advanced on Mr. Geddie's side of the island than on the other, 
as a mission family had always been residing there, and for 
a considerable time too ; whereas there had been no resident 
mission family on the other side except for a short tima 
Hence, owing to that, and to Mr. and Mrs. Geddie's longer 
experience and better acquaintance with ^ the language, for 
a number of years their side naturally took the lead in the 
general progress of the mission. 

On our arrival at Aneityimi, comparing small things with 
great, we found what might be called a system of National 
Education hopefully inaugurated. Mr. Geddie had brought 
with him a small second-hand printing-press, and a small 
font of half-worn t^'pe. He had prepared a primer, a small 
Catechism, six hymns, and a small selection of Scripture 
extracts. A school was in operation at Aname, our station ; 
it was conducted by Amosa, a Samoan teacher, his wife, and 
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their daughter. At the end of six months they were re- 
moTed to Ahaij, and took charge of the district of Anauunjai, 
where they remained for six years, till they were removed 
to Niwe, or Savage Island. We had three districts that 
attended our school at Aname, viz., Ipeke, Aname, and Isav, 
containing a population of 120. They were nearly all pro- 
fessedly Christian, but only a minority of them attended 
school A small number could read a little, and might with 
difficulty have passed the examination in the reading classes 
in the Second Standard of the Scottish Educational Code. At 
first I made no changes ; I allowed Amosa and his wife to 
carry on the school as they had been doing. We met every 
morning except Saturday and Sabbath for an hour at sun- 
rise, which in summer was from 5.20 to 6.20, and in winter 
from 6.40 till 7.40. The school was opened with singing and 
prayer ; subsequently I added the reading of a chapter ut 
the opening service. At the close a section of a small first 
Catechism was road or repeated simultaneously. The rest of 
the time was spent in teaching them to read. The system 
followed was the monitorial. As my wife and I were wholly 
unacquainted with the language, that we might lose no time, 
I took up a class of fourteen boys in the alphabet, and she 
took up a class of twelve girls of the same standing. By 
the time they had mastered the alphabet, we had acc|uire<l 
as much of the language as enabled us to conduct them 
through the primer. When we arrived at ^Vncityum Mr. 
Geddie had completed a translation of Matthew. lie next 
proceeded to translate Mark. At the end of a twelvemonth 
we resolved to get a gospel printed, and to appeal to our 
friends to assist us in papng for the same. It was too far 
to send the manuscript to London ; but it was expected that 
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the John Williams would be calling on us as she went up to 
Sydney; and as the second gospel was much shorter than 
the first, we resolved to have a translation of Mark prepared 
for the press, and to get it printed in Sydney. This was 
done. The translation was carried through the press by the 
Key. J. P. Sunderland of the Samoan mission ; and, consider- 
ing the circumstances under which it was executed, it was, 
though not a perfect, yet a highly creditable production, and it 
gave an immense stimulus to education all over the island. 

My plan was this, to make the school at my station as 
much of a model school as possible, and to aim at education 
being national, scriptural, free as far as fees were concerned, 
but compulsory as to attendance, that is to say, so far as 
moral suasion could compel — and when vigorously applied it 
can go a long way — very much as we do at home in keeping 
up the attendance at Sabbath-schools. 

When Amosa went to Ahaij the full charge of the school 
fell into my hands. I then reorganised it; I enrolled the 
entire population as scholars, and supplied books to all who 
had none. I divided ^them into classea The men sat in the 
one end of the school and the women in the other. I 
appointed a monitor to each class of eight or ten scholars. 
To make the work as light as possible, I had two sets of 
monitors; these taught week about; and I taught the 
monitors myself the week they were not teaching, so that 
they might always keep fully abreast of their scholars. 
Mrs. Inglis did the same with the women. We also extended 
education over the whole of my district as fast as possible. 
Every Sabbath at the close of public worship some of the 
leading natives came to me, and told me the name or names of 
any who had come to church that day for the first time. These 
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I inserted in my list of names ; I also gave them a book, and 
directed them to attend the nearest school. It was always 
understood that whenever any one came to church, he had 
given up heathenism, professed Christianity, and placed him- 
self under missionary instruction. The progress of the work 
was steady, but not rapid. On one Sabbath there would be 
two or three new names to be added to the roll ; the next 
there would perhaps be only one ; on the third there might 
be five or six, but scarcely ever more on one Sabbath. But 
there was hardly ev^r a Sabbath but there was one or more, 
till the whole island was Christian. On this point there was 
a marked difTercnco between the Malays and the Papuans. 
In Eastern Polynesia, among the Malays, when a chief 
became Christian, every one belonging to the tribe felt that 
he must adopt the religion of his chief, and so become 
Christian. After Mr. Buzacott went to llarotonga, he was 
surprised to see such remarkably good attendances at public 
worship ; but his satisfaction was greatly diminished when he 
found out that it was not their love to the Word of God that 
brought such crowds to the chapels, but their fear for the 
commands and threatenings of the chief. But among the 
Papuans the chiefs have no such power; democracy rules. 
Hence religion is a personal rather than a tribal affair ; every 
man acts on his own personal responsibility. 

As soon as in any land we had six or eight scholars, we 
got these and their friends to erect a school-house — at first a 
small grass hut — and I appointed a teacher to thorn, generally 
a husband and his wife. Another gniss hut wa8 erected for 
the teacher and his family, and thus another district school 
was called into existence. The teacher and his wife met with 
their scholars every morning, except Saturday and Sabbath, 
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for about an hour. On Sabbath they brought them to 
church, and held a Sabbath-school in the afternoon ; and on 
Wednesday afternoon they brought them to the weekly prayer- 
meeting. When the morning school was dismissed, the 
natives went all off to their work ; they were not a lazy or 
indolent people, even in their heathen state, and Christianity, 
as it was embraced, greatly stimulated their industry. 

At first our teachers were often persons of very slender 
attainments in scholarship ; the ground had to build the dyke ; 
but we chose, as far as possible, men of character and influence, 
to whom the people would look up. Sometimes we sent a'young 
lad of more than average ability and attainments to assist 
the teacher in his tutorial labours. By-and-by I opened an 
afternoon class for the teachers, their wives, and assistants, 
so that the whole teaching staff might be kept fairly abreast 
of their scholars. This was the germ of our Teachers' Insti- 
tution, which bore good fruit in after days. At first we con- 
fined our instruction solely to teaching the natives to read. 
And during the whole of my missionary life I applied my 
chief strength, as far as education was concerned, to make the 
natives good readers. The ability to read, and that easily 
and correctly, lies at the foundation of all good scholarship. 
A man can learn nothing from books till he is able to read ; 
and he will never read much till he can read without diffi- 
culty. Our primary object was to teach them to read, that 
they might be able to read the Bible, and learn the will of 
God and the way of salvation for themselves — the great aim 
and object of all missionary work. Our first books, owing to 
the small and worn-out types that wo had to employ, were 
very indistinctly printed ; hence the progress of the natives 
in learning to read was comparatively slow. 
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The gospel of Mark, printed in Sydney, though in amall 
type, was very clear and distinct, and was thus a great 
advance on our former books. Subsequently I applied to 
Mrs. Dr. Symington of Glasgow and other friends at home, 
and they sent us out a new press and a font of new English 
type^K)ne of the largest sizes. With this Mr. Geddie printed 
the gospel of Matthew. Wlien the natives got the gospel 
printed in this type, their progress was one-half more rapid 
than it had formerly been. It was quite gratifying to see 
how fast they learned to road Matthew. 

Our fii-st year was educationally one of great success. I 
opened eight new schools, and had on my list 550 scholars 
above six years of age. I calculated that there might be 
about fifty more nominally Christian, but attending no school, 
and of children under six, belonging to Christian families, 
probably 100, giving us thus 700 of the {topulation more or 
less under missionary instruction. But, as we afterwards 
found that the popuhition on my side of the island at that 
time was 1900, we had still 1200 natives in all the darkness 
and degradation of savage heathenism. 

Our public worship was held in the »Sabbath morning and 
forenoon, and both services were over beforc twelve o'clock. 
Our Sabbath-schools met in the afternoon about three or four 
o*clodL In the early part of the mission, every Sabbath 
afternoon I sent deputations of two or three of the most 
intelligent of the natives to visit each of the >chools, to assist 
the teachers, and encourage the people, and hold a short 
prayer- meeting at the close. I always accomjianied one of these 
deputations myself, and in this way I visited all the schools 
in rotation. After we returned home we hold the Sabbath- 
school at our own station, and with that terminated the 
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public services of the Lord's Day. Every night we had wor- 
ship in our own house with the natives living on our premises, 
and all those living round about us who chose to come in. 
We sang a hymn, then read verse about all round, and closed 
with prayer, thus giving an educational as well as devotional 

value to the exeix?ise. 

We also commenced at this time a Female Industrial 
School, with the view of elevating the women. Mrs. Inglis, 
in addition to superintending the female department of the 
morning and Sabbath -school, held an afternoon class certain 
dayB of the week for the female teachers, and subsequently com- 
menced this other school She took in seven young women 
to live on the premises. Their parents and friends provided 
them with food, and she supplied them with clothing, and, in 
addition to attending all my classes in the Teachers' Institu- 
tion, she instructed them in sewing, washing and dressing 
of clothes, and genenil household work. Two of them were 
daughters of principal chiefs, and the rest were daughters or 
relatives of influential families. We had a neatly plastered 
lime house erected for them, and appointed a man and his 
wife— one of our best couples — to live with them, and be 
responsible for their behaviour. The average number aooom- 
modated was from ten to sixteen. This Institution was kept 
up all the twenty-five years that we lived on the island. 
Almost every young woman on our side of the island was for 
a longer or shorter period in this school, and the results were 
most beneficial. In after years the most of our teachers' 
wives were drawn out of these young women's classes. In 
learning to read, men and women, boys and girls, were aboat 
equally expert ; in writing and arithmetic, the men and boys 
excelled, but in committing to memory, the women and girls 
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were by far the best. For the first twelve years after we 
joined the mission we had the four Gospels, the Acts, and the 
Epistles, from Galutians to Philemon inclusive ; also Genesis, 
Exodus, Jonah, and the historical portion of Daniel, each 
bound up as a separate book as they were successively 
printed. We had thus a new book on an average once a year ; 
and the more advanced scholars had fully mastered the one 
book before the other appeared. One of the exorcises in the 
Sablmth -school was to repeat the portions of Scripture they 
had committed to memory during the week. In this exer- 
cise the women and girls greatly excelled. A nimiber of 
the younger women and girls in Mrs. Inglis's class not only 
learned to read one book before another was printed, but also 
to commit each of them to memory. On one occasion a lady 
in Paisley sent out a piece of cloth to l)e made into a dress, 
and given as a prize to the woman who excelled in committing 
Scripture to memory. Mrs. Inglis prescribed as the task for 
competition the first six chapters of the Acta But instead 
of one she had six who repeated these chapters, every one of 
them without missing a word; and she had to provide six 
dresses instead of one. 

We went on, year by year, covering the island with schools, 
till I had twenty-eight on my side of the island, all fully 
equipped. At fii^t the school-houses were merely grass huts ; 
but by-and-by these were all supersede<l by beautiful lime 
bouses, plastered and whitewashe<l ; also a teachers' house 
and a house containing two small rooms, for the mLnsionary 
when he visited the place, and in which he might either stay 
all night or take a meal, as he might recjuire. Every native 
was within a mile of a school, and was supplied with all the 
necessary books. For the first fifteen years of the mission 
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they were supplied with books gratis, till the New Testament 
was all printed, and came out in one volume strongly bound 
in calf. After that they paid for all their books ; — ^they paid 
in all ;;^i4oo for books, and all by arrowroot, prepared and 
contributed by themselves, but disposed of for them by the 
missionaries. But while we gave them their books for 
nothing, wo did not give them away indiscriminately. We 
instituted a thorough system of something like competitive 
examination. We never gave a scholar a new book till he 
had thoroughly mastered the old one. In the early part of 
the mission I visited all my schools once a quarter, on week- 
days. When the schools increased I was able to visit them 
only once in the half-year, and finally only once in the year. 
I examined every scholar, and gave a new book to every one 
who could read the old one, but to no one else. To be able to 
i*ead the old book was the one and sole condition of obtaining 
a new one; and as I examined eveiy scholai* myself, there 
was no chance of favouritism, and no danger of injustice. 
The system wrought w^ell. At first, when a large proportion 
of our scholars were advanced in years and could not see weU, 
and hence were not able to distinguish the letters, they learned 
to repeat the words by rote, and when I would ask them at 
the examinations for new books, if they could read, one and 
another would say, ** I can read the words, but I cannot read 
the letters I '* They came to know the words from their 
appearance, or their length, or their position on the line or 
on the page. In short, they learned in this way to repeat the 
sentence. And as our primers were for the most part made 
up of choice texts of Scripture — doctrinal and practical — they 
thus (rommitted to memory impoi*tant portions of the Bible, 
even although they did not know the letters ; and they learned 
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them all the easier, that they could see the words in. the book. 
It was like the Egyptians reading hicrogljrphics, or Belzoni 
deciphering the Kosetta stone. 

There was another peculiarity in reading that sprang up 
at the beginning of the mission. Amosa, the Samoan teacher, 
and his wife were diligent and conscientious in their efforts 
to teach the natives to read, but although they could read 
their own language well, the Aneityiimcse was so different 
from the Samoan that they had very considerable difficulty 
in learning to read it. Hence, 'when they were teaching the 
alphabet and the primer to the natives, they kept the right 
end of the book to themselves, and held the side of the book 
to the scholars. In this way all the natives whom they 
taught to read kept always the side of the book to them when 
reading, and read, not as we do, across the page and along 
the line, but from what was to them the top of the line to the 
bottom ; and so inveterate had the practice become, that some 
of them continued to read in this way as long as they lived. 

The teaching of writing we began on slates. But after we 
got our Teachers' Institution, which was fully fitted up with 
defiks and furnished with all necessary appliances, we intro- 
duced writing with paper and ink. Arithmetic was a more 
serious undertaking ; we had not only to teach them how to 
form figures — for they were without figures as well as without 
letters — but we had to teach them the English names of the 
numerals. They counted by fives, not by tens, as we do. 
They counted their fingers up to Hye, then said tnhnak, or 
my handf for five. They then said ''my hand and one'* for six, 
''my hand and two" for seven, and so on till they came to ten, 
and then they held up their t«n digit«(, and said, " my two 
hands.*' They repeated the same process on their ten toes, und 
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then said " my two hands and my two feet " for twenty. All 
beyond was " many, many," or " a great many," &c. To teach 
arithmetic with this vocabulary was impossible. Our first 
practical want was to express the names of the chapters 
and verses in the Gospels. The twenty-sixth chapter and the 
seventieth verse of Matthew would have loin thus — " My two 
hands and my two feet, and my hand and one chapter, and my 
two hands and my two feet, also my two hands and my two feet, 
and again my two hands and my two feet, and my two hands 
verse of Matthew." We saw that we could teach arithmetic 
only by adopting the English names of the numerals, and 
hence, as far as arithmetic was concerned, we taught them to 
speak English. One way of teaching them was this. Every 
morning after the school was opened I stood up and counted 
the scholars, and made the whole school count them simul- 
taneously after mc, thus : I pointed to the first scholar and 
called out one, and the whole school shouted out one after me. 
I then pointed to the next and called out ttoo, and the whole 
school shouted out two after me ; I did the same with three, 
and so on till every scholar was counted, and the whole 
school followed me till I had finished. This process I repeated 
morning by moi-ning for years in all our schools, till these 
English numbers were as familiar to every native as their 
mother-tongue. For a considerable time we gave special 
attention to instructing them in notation and numeration, 
till they wei*e somewhat familiar with the names and forms 
of the figui*cs and their combinations; aftei'wards we pro- 
ceeded to the four simple rules. When we got the whole 
New Testament in one volume, to repeat the books in their 
order, and find out book, chapter, and verse, was at first a 
formidable task. But by daily teaching and constant 
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practice, bj-and-bj a good manj of the younger scholars 
became veiy expert in finding out the places, when book, 
chapter, and verse were named. At first we used onlj the 
cardinal numbers. They had only three ordinal numbers, 
viz., first, middle, and last These always reminded me of 
Isaac Ambrose's famous treatise entitled, '* First, Middle, 
and Last Things." Wlien they were tolerably well grounded 
in the cardinal numbers, I tried to initiate them into the use 
of the ordinal ; but, simple as it appears to us, it was very 
difficult for them to understand the difference between one, 
two, three, and first, second, and third, between ten men and 
the tenth man, between the twelfth chapter and the fifteenth 
verse and twelve chapters and fifteen verses. Our object in 
the Teachers' Institution was to give secondary or middle, 
rather than what might be callc<l higher, e<lucation ; to secure 
the greatest amount of education possible for the greatest 
available number. We winhed to raise up a large number of 
native agents moderately qualified, to act as teachers to their 
fellow-countrymen, who should instruct them in the ai-t of 
reeling, so as to make them able to read the Bible ; and not 
a select number to be specially educated to act as pastors, 
or for teaching the higher departments of an educational 
curriculum. The education that we recj\iired for our teachers 
was a totally different education from that required in India, 
in South Africa, or even in Samoa. Dr. Duff's Institution in 
Calcutta was eminently suited for the requirements of India. 
Dr. Stewart's at Lovedale for South Africa, and Dr. Turner's 
at Malua for Samoa. But we could not have had on Aneitjrum 
an institution such as those. You cannot establish a national 
university in an isolated country village. It cannot be 
supported by the village, and it is not required by the wants 
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of the villagers. For their own mental, moral, and Bpiritual 
improvement, the natives cannot be too well educated; but 
for professional objects their education cannot be raised above 
a certain point. The means of acquiring a high education 
cannot be obtained; and even should such an education be 
acquired, there is no scope for the exercise of such attain- 
ments. The language of Aneityum is spoken onlj on one 
island, and hence they are shut up "within a single reef," 
as John Williams would have said. Besides providing a per- 
manent staff of fifty teachers and their wives for our own 
island, at one time or another, and for longer or shorter 
periods, we sent away as many to the other islands, to assist 
the missionaries, or prepare the way for them. But it was 
not chiefly as evangelists or teachers that they were valu- 
able; but as house-builders, boatmen, cooks, nurses, household 
servants, goatherds, and general helps all round; but the 
better their Chiistian character, the greater their Scriptural 
knowledge, and the more advanced their general civilisation, 
the more helpful did they prove to the missionaries in in- 
troducing the Gospel among the other islands. At first 
Mr. Greddie and I arranged that he should take charge of 
the printing-press, and that I should carry on the Teachers' 
Institution ; but by-and-by, owing to various circumstances, 
we could not carry out this plan as we intended. Among 
other reasons, the supply was not equal to the demand, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Geddie had to undertake the higher education 
as well, and supply a native agency both for their own side of 
the island and also for other mission stations. I conducted 
this institution for two hours every afternoon, four days 
in the week, for two sessions of four months each annually. 
The institution was always popular and well attended. It 
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was a« well Attended, if not better, the last year I was on the 
island than it had ever been. Including a junior division of 
promising l)oys and girls, the n\unber on the list was nearly 
ninety. But what could that do to raise up a high scholar- 
ship from the very lowest strata of an ignorant and degraded 
section of humanity 7 

Biologists tell us that there are two things necessaiy to the 
development of life : there must be the organism and the 
environment. Tlie growth of the organism depends upon the 
environment. In nature these invariably correspond ^dth 
the result contemplated, or the effect intended to bo produced. 
In his famous Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard, Gray 
brings out the same idea. Among the " rude forefathers of 
the hamlet" there slept what hml l)cen the organisms, the 
embiyo(*s, of |Mit riots, poets, statesmen, and warriors; at 
least, perhaps, there wits a "village llamp<len,*' a "mute, 
inglorious Milton," a "Cromwell guiltless of his country's 
blood." But they were all undeveloped, the organism was 
there, but the en\*iix)nment was a wanting. Their lot forbade, 
and hence their destiny was obscure. We too on Aneityum 
had men who, had circumstances \)Oon favourable, would 
doubtless have been equal to Narayan Sheshadra for their 
powerful platform onitory or their fervid, persuasive pulpit 
eloquence. But we had not the e<lucntional appliances 
necessary for developing such talents, where they might have 
existed; and we had not the nee<lful arena for exen'ising 
such acquin»ments when t\u*y might have licen develo|x?<l. 
Hence, had Gray b(*en our |KX't laureate, he might have 
found on our little island representatives of all the classes 
immortalised in his world -renowne<l Klegy ; and our Teachers' 
Institution, like his country village, must remain content 
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with producing scholars equal to the requirements of the 
place and the times, — with sending forth men whose utmost 
attainments in literature is the knowledge of the three R's, 
and to teach the same to their fellow islanders, or to act as 
hewers of wood and drawers of water to missionaries on other 
parts of the group ; and who, having served Crod in their daj 
and generation, by such humble ministration, will be accepted 
of the Lord for their labours, and will receive the commenda- 
tion of their Master, for doing what they could, and maintain- 
ing the " noiseless tenor of their way." 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE BIBLE ON ANEITYUM. 

The Sabbath being a recognised institution on Aneitjum, the 
next great work waa to give them the Bible in their own 
language. The work of translation was like the mustard- 
seed in the parable. From a veiy small beginning it grew, 
grew steadily, and at last rapidly, till the people read the 
whole Bible in their own tongue in which they were bom. 
When finished — printed, bound, and placed in their hands — 
it was the fifty-eighth complete printed translation of the 
Bible to be found in the whole world — the second complete 
translation of the Bible executed by a mission wholly Pres- 
b}'terian ; the first having l)con made by the missionaries of 
the United Presbyterian Ch\irch in Old Calabar. 

Our translations at first were confine*! to single verses, 
then to single parables, then to single chapters, then to single 
gospels, and other single* lxx)ks; then to the New Testament, 
and finally to the whole Bible. But it may be interesting to 
give some details of the progress of the work. It was executed 
under the auspices, and at the expense, of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. They laid down the conditions, and 
bore all the expenses of printing and binding it, and also 
made a liberal allowance for translating it. When the New 
Testament was finishe<l, the Society gave to the Presbyterian 
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Church of Nova Scotia and to the Keformed Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland ;^25o each, with the express desire that 
the serWces of the translators should be handsomely recog- 
nised. This was done; Mr. Geddie and I were allowed ;£^ioo 
each, Mrs. Geddie and Mrs. Inglis received ;;^20 each, and 
;^io were given to Williamu. When the Old Testament was 
finished, the Society allowed ;£^6oo to the Free Church of 
Scotland, with which the Reformed Presbyterian Church was 
now united. ;^ioo of this was given to me as a honorarium 
for translation and editorial work. They also allowed ;£^ioo 
to the Presbyteiian Church of Nova Scotia for the first half 
of the Pentateuch, edited by Mr. (at that time Dr.) Geddie, 
and printed in Melbourne. After these payments the copy- 
right belonged to the Society. 

The principles on which translations are conducted by 
the Bible Society are these. They must be satisfied that the 
translators are orthodox, and that they will translate honestly, 
and that they possess sufiicient scholarship for doing the work 
in a satisfactory manner. They also maintain an editorial 
superintendent — one of the best linguists they can secure— who 
carefully examines every translation, and who, by every avail- 
able test, satisfies himself that the version is correct. The 
translations of the Now Testament must be all made from 
the Textus Re^exttus — the Received Text— or the Authorised 
English Vcmon, or the Marginal Headings of the Authorised 
Version. The ti*anslations of the Old Testament must be 
from Van Der llooght's ITebi-ew Text, or the Authorised 
Version, or the Marginal Readings of the Authorised Ver- 
sion. The translator may choose from any one of these 
readings, where they differ, but he must follow no other 
readings, lie may consult as many other versions as he 
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pleases, and express himself in whatever wonls he may think 
proper, provided his meaning is fully borne out by one or 
other of these three authorities respectively. We found it 
often of jp'eat advantage to consult other versions, especi- 
ally English and South Sea ones. Our difficulties with 
respect to idiom and modes of expression were often very 
much the same as those felt bv our brethren in other mis- 
sions, and we thus saw how they had overcome the same 
difficulties. Other versions, too, often suggested easier and 
more idiomatic fornis of expression than these authorised 
readings supplied. Twenty-five years ago I had an oppor- 
tunity of reading a correspondence which had passed between 
a South Sea missionary and the Foreign Secretary of the 
Bible Society some fifty years ago now. The missionary was 
complaining alx>ut the restricted and confined conditions pro- 
scribed by the Bible Society to their translators, and pleadeil 
hanl that they should bo allowed to exen^ise a discretionary 
power, to select readings from a wider range, as they might 
see fit ; that in the Now Testament they might select, say 
from Oriesbach, Scholz, the Latin Vulgate, Boothroyd, and 
others. The answer from the Bible- House was rather 
curt and cavalier-like. The Secretary wrote to the effect 
that they had adopted these rules for security's sake; they 
knew those readings, and all that could bo said for and 
against them ; but they were not always quite sure if their 
translators had the ability, the scholarship, and the skill 
neoessar}' for selecting other and better readings, and they 
thought it was safer to retain the present version till a new 
recension was made by scholars in whom the Churches had 
the fullest confidence ; and that tho^e versions of the Greek 
and English New Testament which, for nearly two hundred 
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and fifty years, had satisfied the whole of the English-speak- 
ing people on both sides of the Atlantic, and on both sides 
of the globe, if carefully and accurately translated into their 
respective languages, might, he thought, be quite sufiScient 
for the untutored savages of Polynesia, whose Christianity wbjb 
but of yesterday and their Biblical knowledge in its veiy 
infancy. The translator prudently made no reply. 

The first gospel that we printed was Mark. It was printed 
in Sydney. We selected Mark because it was the shortest^ 
and we were eager to give the natives a complete gospel 
Mr. Geddio had translated Matthew before our arrival on the 
island. But after we had finished Mark, he was so satisfied 
that the translation of Matthew could be greatly improved 
that he translated it anew, and I assisted in the revision of it. 
We had now got a new press and a new font of English type, 
and Mr. Geddie, who had learned to print before he left 
Nova Scotia, printed it on the island. This large type 
facilitated the acquisition of the art of reading amazingly 
among the natives. Our next gospel was Luke, the manu- 
script of which we sent home, and the translation was printed 
by the Bible Society in London, also in English type. When 
I speak of English type I do not mean Roman letters in 
which all English books are printed, but the large type known 
among printers by that name, as distinct from longprimer 
and other sizes. It is one of the largest types used for print- 
ing the Society's Bibles, the largest used by them being 
double pica. We next had John's Gaspel, which was printed 
on the island. Next came the Acts of the Apostles, and then 
the Epistles of Paul from Galatians to Philemon inclusiva 
Each of these portions was bound up as a separate book, 
making six in all We now began preparations for the print> 
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ing of the entire New Testament. The John Williams was 
to leave the island on her return to London in the end of 
1859, to take home the missionaries' children and undergo 
repairs. It was agreed at first that Mr. and Mrs. Geddie 
should go home on furlough with their family, and take the 
translation of the New Testament with them, and get it 
printed by the British and Foreign Bible Society. Afterwards 
family considerations prevented this arrangement from being 
curried out. Their infant child was considered too young to 
be exposed to the perils of such a long and tedious voyage ; 
and it was finally arranged that my wife and I should ac- 
company the John Williamsy and carry the New Testament 
through the' press. The New Testament was all transLited ; 
but we considered that it woxild take Mr. Geddie and myself 
all our spare time for a twelvemonth to revise and correct 
the translation, so as to have it fit for the press. But the 
sailing of the Jnhn Williams belonged to the same category 
IIS Time and Tide that will wait for no one. To meet this 
difficulty, however, we took a native — Williamu — home with 
us. We were seven months on the voyage ; we spent three 
and a half months between Aneityum and Tahiti, visiting 
all the stations of the London Missionary Society, and 
three and a half months more between Tahiti and London. 
Williamu and I read over and coiTccted uliout the half of 
the MS. during the voyage. On our arrival in London I 
was placed under the direction of the Editorial Superinten- 
dent of the Bible Society's translations, the late Rev. T. W. 
Meller, M.A., Rector of Woodbridge, in Suffolk. lie had 
previously carried the gospel of Luke through the press, 
and had so analyse<l that gospel as to form a lexicon and 
grammar of the ^Vneityumese language, as far as Luke sup- 
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plied the vocables; and he felt no difficulty in making out 
the sense of the translation, so as to satisfy himself that 
the meaning of the original was faithfully given. He was 
a man of remarkable linguistic gifts, an able and accurate 
scholar, perfectly familiar with every textual difficulty, fully 
abreast of the most advanced Biblical scholarship of the 
day, and a very hard-working, painstaking man. In addition 
to superintending the Aneityumese New Testament, he was 
editing a version of the Bible in modem Greek, and super- 
intending a version of the Fiji Bible, and also one in the 
language of Madagascar. He was a thoroughly orthodox 
theologian, and very pronounced in his views of inspiration. 
He held stnctly by what is usually called verbal inspiration — 
not only the words, but the very letters were to be conserved^ 
He quoted PauFs words in support of his view. Gal. 3. 16 : 
** He saith not. And to seeda, as of many ; but as of one, 
And to thy seed, which is Christ.'' Here the sense is fixed not 
by the use of one word, but by the use of one letter. Hold- 
ing these views of inspii*ation, he was extremely particular in 
seeing that in every translation there should be brought out 
the original, the whole of the original, and nothing but the 
original ; which had its dangers as well as its advantages ; it 
was apt to lead to an over-litei*al version. Mr. Meller was 
so impi'csscd with high views of inspiration, and the impor- 
tance of bringing out in the translation the very mind of 
God's Holy Spirit, that ho was in danger of overlaying the 
idiom of the Aneityumese with the idiom of the Original; 
just as Mr. Spurgeon is reported to have said of the revisers 
of the New Testament, that they have spoiled their English 
with their Greek But I had no difficulty in holding 
my own with him. While he was an exact scholar, he 
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was a very sensible man, a thoroughly Christian gentleman, 
kind and considerate ; ho had no crotchetjs, and could always 
Kce the force of an argument. Ue often said to me, '' My 
only wish is to help, I have no wish to dicttite; and in 
every doubtful case, in connection with the Aneityumese 
language, the decision lies with yourself/' But our version 
was very much improved by his super^'ision. lie had super- 
intended so many versions, especially South Sea versions, 
that he knew all the difficulties and all the difficult passages 
that met the transLitors, also the true principles by which 
translations ought to bo curried thix)ugh ; so that he was a 
safe guide and a wise counsellor. I was greatly helped by 
his valimble suggestions, and acquired from him much impor- 
tant knowledge on the principles of translation, which was 
of great use to me in tranKlitiug and editing the Old Testa- 
ment, as well as the New. I was always certain that if my 
renderings were satisfactory to Mr. Meller thoy would stand 
the test of all other criticism. Of this I had a satibfactory 
proof at the meeting of the Free Church (teneral Assembly 
in GLisgow in 1878. The then Lord Provost of GLisgow, 
Sir William Collins, held a Convermzume^ at which he gave a 
semi-official reception to the members of ^Vssembly and their 
friends. As part of the entertainment he had borrowed 
from the British and Foreign Bible Society, and brought down 
from London, a copy of every known version of the SiMip- 
tures. In that list was a copy of our Aneityumese New 
Testament, to which, during the evening, I called the atten- 
tion of the Rev. Dr. Brown, Princi|)iil of the Free Church 
College in Aberdeen, and one of the comp:&ny of the New 
Testament revisers. The printing and binding were all 
that cuuld be desired ; and then, with the ease of an ex|ii*i-t. 
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he selected some half a dozen of testing texts, and began 
by saying, " How have you rendered this one ? What is the 
meaning you have given to that one? And what is the 
translation you have made of this other one?*' Happily 
in every case we found that he accepted our rendering, as 
in accordance with the latest utterances of the highest sacred 
criticism. 

There are two ways of translating out of one language 
into another, viz., the literal and the idiomatic, the rendering 
of word for word or idiom for idiom. Dr. Robert Young 
of Edinburgh, in his translation of the Bible into English, 
carried out the principle of literal translation more fully 
than any translator I have seen. Moses and the Prophets 
are made to speak in English words, but their idioms are 
all Hebrew ; his readers are taken over to the ancient seers, 
and allowed to hear them speaking to the Jews in the idiom 
of the Hebrew language— an interesting and profitable exercise 
to the select few ; but it sounds barbarous, harsh, and to a 
great extent unintelligible, to those whom the Apostle calls 
the unlearned. Boothroyd's English translation is on the 
opposite principle, and is, perhaps, the most idomatic transla- 
tion that we possess. The Authorised Version is between the 
two. In our Aneityumeso translation we have followed the 
idiomatic rather than the literal, and rendered idiom by idiom, 
rather than word by word; although, like the Authorised, 
we have often retained the Hebrew idiom when it did not 
obscure the sense, as seeing with the eyes, heaiing with the 
ears, and .walking with the feet, &c, ; although the natives, 
like ourselves, speak only of seeing, hearing, and walking, 
without any reference to the organs by which these actions 
are performed. This fuller form of expression gives a greater 
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freAhness to the Rtjle, without obscuring the sense. Instead 
of saying, with the Authorised Version and Dr. Young, " Thou 
ahalt not uncover/' &c., we have followed Boothrojd, and 
say, "Thou shalt not marry so and so/' which is the true 
meaning of the expresHion. Again, blood, the shedding of 
blood, the pouring out of blood, the sprinkling of blood, 
&c., are ever-recurring words in connection with the sacri- 
ficial system of the Israelites, and they pass over from the 
old economy to the new, and supply vocables for expressing 
the nature and efficacy of the atoning death of Christ. His 
blood becomes equivalent to IT is atonement. Blood has 
no such meaning in the language of Aneityum. It never 
means life. But death, the death of Christ, and His being 
killed or slain as a sacrifice for the sins of men, are expres- 
sions quite plain and intelligible to the Aneityumose. In our 
translation we have endeavoured to make the Hebrew writers 
speak as they would have done had they been Aneityumese 
speaking to natives of Aneityum. For example, the figurative 
has almost always to be changed into the literal, and the 
abstract into the concrete. The Hebrew writers address, or 
speak of, the inhabitants of a land, or of a city, by the title 
of daughter, as daughter of Sion, daughter of Jerusalem, 
daughter of Tyre, daughter of Babylon, S:c. ; or they use 
simply the name of the city, or the countr}*, for the people, 
as O Jerusalem, O Judah, O Inrael. Wo have to drop the 
poetiy of such expressions, and translate them into plain 
prose, and speak of the people, or the inhabitants, of Judah, of 
Sion, and of Jerusalem. Again, ** They shall fall by the stroni,*' 
As the Aneitjrumese have no swords, this sentence would be 
meaningless if translated literally. But when we say, " They 

■hall lie killed in war," the expression is both intelligible and 

u 
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forci])le. "To your tents, O Israel," we render, "To your 
homes, O men of Israel." The Hebrew writers speak of a 
righteous man, a wicked man, a rich man, and a poor man, 
when they mean the class as a whole, not a single individual 
The Aneityumese never speak in this way. If we rendered 
these passages in the singular, they would understand them 
as referring to an individual, not to a class. In the Scrip- 
tures, especially in the laws of Moses, and in the prophetical 
books, there is a frequent interchange both of the number 
and of the person, the singular for the plural, and the third 
personal pronouns for the first. The Aneityumese have no 
such transitions; hence, in order to prevent misapprehen- 
sion, we have often to render the singular by the plural, and 
the plural by the singular, when such is the evident meaning. 
The singular would, no doubt, be more forcible to a Hebrew, 
but it would be bewildering to a native of AneityuuL A 
Hebrew would perfectly understand the singular for the 
plural, a native of Aneityum would not. For instance, in the 
Lamentations of Jeremiah, the prophet, to give a more vivid 
description of the misery and wretchedness of the nation, 
concentrates, to a large extent, the sufferings of the people 
upon himself, and uses the first person singular ; whereas, in 
our translation, to prevent mistake, we have used the first 
person plural. Jeremiah says, " / am the man that hath seen 
affliction;" in the Aneityumese translation it is rendered, 
" TFe are (he people? who have seen affliction." Paul often 
uses the plural when he is speaking simply of himself, as in 
I Thess. iii. i, " Wc thought it good to be left at Athens 
alone." Conybeare and Ilowson, in their life of the 
Apostle, when translating his Epistles, have rendered the 
idiomatic Greek into equally idiomatic English, and made 
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uch plarals all singulars, and says, "7 thought it good/' 
Sec We have done the same, because the Aneit3rumese have 
no royal, or editorial, or oratorical we for the first person 
singular. I means 7, and ice means tee, and neither more nor 
less, and you never means thou. The first point in connection 
with the use of the pronouns is to a^icertain distinctly the 
meaning of the passage, and then select the proper pronoun. 
There are four numbers in the personal pronouns, the singular, 
the dual, the trial, and the plural; as 7, tre tico, tee threes 
and tee cdl. It requires four at least to form the plural, and 
wherever a plural has to be translated, the context must be 
carefully examined to see how many ))ersons are being spoken 
of. Hence in the very first chapter of Genesis we have to 
assume the doctrine of the Trinity to be true, and to say not, 
" Let tts make man in our image, after our likeness," but 
" Let us threp make man in the image of ua fhre^, after the 
likeness of us ihre^;^^ and in OenoHis xi. 7, not, "Go to, let 
lij go down," but " Go to, let u* threp go down." If we had used 
the plural, as in English, and not the trial numl)er, it would 
have implied that there were at least four persons here 
taking counsel, and hence that there were at least four 
|>er8ons in the Godhead. In the first ))erRon, dual, trial, or 
plural there is Iwth an inclusive and an exclusive form, 
lioth in the pronoun and in the verb to }pe, ffe ttco has two 
forms, viz., akaijau, "you and I," the inclusive, including the 
person spoken to; and aijumrau^ " he or she and I," the exclu- 
sive, excluding the ))erson spoken to. Hence the translator 
and the preacher have to be very careful in the use of the 
inclusive and exclusive plural. If, in addressing God in 
prayer, the speaker says, " We are all sinners," if he usee the 
inclusive pronoun, dkaija^ " we all," he includes (tod among the 
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number, which would be blasphemy. If in preaching he rrvr 
aijamaj ** we all/' exclusive, he would mean, '' we missionaiies 
are sinners, but not including you natives." To be correct 
he must reverse the order. He will then be understood, and 
his words will be appreciated. 

Some people are apt to think that low, degraded savageB 
like the Papuans can have no right language at all; their 
speech must be merely a kind of gibberish, having neither 
correct sense, sound, nor grammar. Quite recently the 
Anglican Bishop of Western Australia issued an appeal for 
funds, to assist in educating the blacks in his diocese through 
the medium of the English language, on the ground that 
their language was not adapted for conveying to their minds 
I'eligious instruction. The editor of the Sydney Prefhyterian^ 
himself a missionary for twenty-three years, and an expert in 
native languages, very pertinently asked, ''Has the Bishop 
tried the experiment fully? Is there a white man in the 
colony who really knows the language of these blacks t Let 
them set to and acquire a knowledge of the language or lan- 
guages spoken by the natives, and they will doubtless find 
that it is a vehicle capable of conveying to the native mind a 
clear conception of the truths of the Bible.'' Such, at least, 
has been our experience on Aneityum and other islands of the 
New Hebrides. When the missionaries went first to Aneityum, 
in 1848, they found a language having no afl&nity whatever to 
the Malay, or to any language known to them, floating indis- 
tinctly, as they thought, on the lips of the natives. There 
was no literature ; not a word of it had ever been written or 
made visible to the eye ; but they began at once to reduce it 
to writing. They formed an alphabet; they found out the 
meaning of the words ; they discovered their true pronimcia- 
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tion ; and they aBoeriained the grammatical structure of the 
language ; and the result is, that we have a language at our 
command both copious and exact, capable of giving utterance 
to every thought and every idea, every want and every wish, 
known to those to whom it is their mother-tongue. The 
words are all as precise in their meaning as if they had been 
defined by Johnson or Jamieson. The grammar is as regular 
and uniform as if it had been formed by Murray, Lennie, 
or M^Culloch; while the pronunciation is as exact as if it 
had been settled and phonographed by Walker, Welwter, or 
Worcester. We have felt no special difficulty in finding 
words to express every idea contained in the Bible, in both 
the Old and the New Testaments, also in the Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress and the Shorter Catechism. We have had now and 
again to use circumlocutions, but we have had to introduce 
very few new words. It is matter for thankfulness to know 
that in the Aneit3rumese language God had provided a vehicle 
by means of which His whole inspired Word can be fully, 
clearly, intelligibly, and exactly communicated to the inhabi- 
tants of that remote and obscure island, although the idiom 
and form of their language are in many )K)ints different 
from that of Hebrew, or Greek, or Latin, or English. This is 
clearly seen from the fact that the natives value the Bible. 
They pay for it ; they read it daily ; they have an intelligent 
understanding of its meaning; they accept it as God's own 
Word, and believe it as such ; and it has become largely the 
guiding principle of their lives. 

When we say that there are twenty languages spoken in 
the New Hebrides, and a hundred languages in the whole of 
Melaneaia, that the one will require twenty Bibles, and the 
whole will require five times that number before every indi- 
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vidua! among them can hear or read the wonderful works of 
God in his own tongue — when we say this, people hold up 
their hands in amazement, and say, '' Why, that is equal to a 
fourth or a fifth of all the languages of the world. Is there 
no one language that you can discover that would be under- 
stood by them all?" When we assure them that no such 
language can be found, they then say, " But can you not teach 
them all to speak English ? " And when we assert this to be 
impossible, they look upon the case as hopeless. But I meet 
the difficulty in this way, and say to them, " We have hitherto 
had so few translations of the Bible, that the labour of pro- 
ducing one is no doubt greatly exaggerated. It has been only 
men of gigantic intellect, like Wickliffe, or Tyndale, or Luther, 
that were deemed capable of undertaking such a task." But 
if Dr. Geddie and myself, assisted to some extent in the Old 
Testament by Mr. Copeland — if two average missionaries, dur- 
ing the length of an average missionary lifetime, after dis- 
charging an average amount of other missionary duties, have 
given to the natives of one island a complete translation of 
the Bible, and given to the world a dictionary of 5000 words 
and a grammar of the language; have not only given the 
natives the Bible, but have taught them to read it ; and, what 
is perhaps more difficult, have succeeded in teaching, or rather 
training them to pay for it, — ^if we have done this, surely any 
other two average missionaries may do the same thing for the 
people speaking another language ; and surely, in these timeB 
of enterprise and activity, the same effort may be nineteen 
times repeated; and then, as far as the New Hebrides is 
concerned, the work is completed. But the work is going on ; 
eight different translations are in progress just now, and eight 
more grammars and dictionaries are being prepai'ed. More- 
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over, four other missions are at pi'csent engiigetl in the 
evangelisation of the Papuan race, viz., the American Board 
of Foreign MisHions, the London Missionary Society, the 
Wesleyan ]^lissionary Society, and the Church of England 
Melanesian Mission ; if each of these, as they are well able to 
do, supplies twenty translations of the Bible, as well as our 
own Presbyterian Minion, the work would be finished It is 
therefore not only possible, but it is probable, yea, highly 
probable, all but morally certain, that at no distant day a 
complete translation of the Bible will exist in every language 
spoken in Western Polynesia. Let the Churches arise in 
their strength, and the work is done. 

llie process by which we produced the Aneityumese Bible 
waB this. Sat unlay was the day which I genendly appro- 
priated to translating, and if I crmld not say. Nulla dies ttittti 
rermt, ** No day without a verse,*' I could say, to a large extent, 
** No week without a chapter." After I had l)een six months on 
the island I liegan to translate GenoiHis. At first I got only a 
few verses donCi and in a very imjierfect manner. But week 
by week, and month by month, the work became easier. 
After I had flnisheil Cienesis I translated Luke. Our mode 
of proceeding was this, llie fii*st duty of a transhitor is to 
asc*ertiiin and fix u]M)U the meaning of the author. For this 
end I read the original text, versions, and commentaries, and 
all hel|Mi that I c*ould hiy my hamls on. Tlien I tninslated 
the original into the Aneityumese as I best couhl. llien I 
brought into my ^tudy one or two of the mont intelligent of 
the natives, and reatl the (Missage to them, verse by verse, 
asking them if this wonl or that sentence was correct 
Aneityumese; and such-and-such lieiug the meaning, was 
that the best word, or the most suitable expression ? or what 
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changes would they suggest ? and making every correction 
that could be thought of. 

On the Sabbath morning before church-time, when the 
people began to assemble, I brought in ten or a dozen of the 
most intelligent of the natives, and read the portion trans- 
lated over to them vorse by verse, and embodied whatever 
coiTections they might suggest. This was to the natives a 
kind of Bible lesson, as they necessarily heard a good deal 
of exposition under circumstances very favourable for being 
remembered. Subsequently I read it in the church to the 
whole congregation, following it up with a running com- 
mentaiy — a kind of lecture, after the manner of a Scotch fore- 
noon service in the olden time. I had previously instructed 
the congregation that, if any of them observed any woirds 
incorrectly used, they were to come to me and tell me after 
the service. And though they were an3rthing but forward 
to display their critical acumen, yet now and again one and 
another would come to me, and say, ^' Misi, would you read 
over that verse," near the beginning, or the middle, or the 
end, as the case might be, where such-and-such a word occurs, 
" I was not sure alwut it." The verse was read, and the 
remark would be made, " Oh, it is quite correct ; I had not 
heard it right ; " or, " I think such-and-such a word would be 
better there." When I had embodied the results of all avail- 
able criticism, I wrote out a clean copy of the translation, 
and when the book was finished I sent it over to Mr. Geddie, 
and he went over it all carefully with his pundits, bringing a 
fresh eye and a new ciitieal apparatus to eliminate remaining 
errors and secure further improvements. If there were any 
doubtful passages left, these were marked, and we examined 
them together when we met. Mr. Geddie did the same with 
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bin translationH, and finally we read them over together in 
the hearing of two or three of our best pandits before we 
said Imprimatur. In the case of the New Testament Mr. 
Meller read over the translation book by book, and sent them 
back to me. lie wrote no fewer than nine hundred pages of 
note-paper filled with criticisms, which I stitched up into a 
volume. Williamu and I examined all his suggestions, and 
approved or rejected as the case required. Finally, Ijesides 
daily consultations during the whole time, Mrs. luglis and I 
went over the entire translation verse by verse, as it was 
printed. 8he read the English, and marked every stop. I 
followed her in the translation, and watched most carefully 
that nothing was omitted, and that nothing was added. 
We then reversed the process. I read the translation, and 
she checke<l me with the English. To make so many correc- 
tions, to revise and revise again, to read the Greek or the 
Hebrew, the English, and then the Aneityumeso, may appear 
like a work of supererogation. But those who know an^lhing 
of the work either of translating or e<liting the Bible will 
feel no surprise. I once heard the late Dr. Mitchell, Professor 
of Bil)lical Criticism in the Unitctl Secession Chun'h, sav 
to his class in the llidl, that not one (lorson in a thousand 
who reails the English Bible has the slightest conception of 
the labour that has been Ix^stowed u])on that book, which they 
can now buy for a shilling. When I came home in i860 to 
carry the New Testament through the press, Mr. Meller gave 
me a copy of the Gri'ck New Testament , of the IleceiviHl Text, 
published by the Bible Society, that I might have an autho- 
rised standard to guide me. This Ctrcek Testament had been 
printed at Cologne, in Cicrmany, and the proof-sheets had 
been read over in succession by four German profoss4>rs, so 
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that perfection might be secured. And yet, when Mr. Meller 
read the book, after it was printed, he found that half a verse 
had been omitted, viz., the first half of i Cor. x. 23. Instead 
of ''All things ai'e lawful for me, but all things are not 
expedient ; all things are lawful for me, but all things edify 
not," the first half was left out. In the Aneityumese New 
Testament there are about a quarter of a million of words, 
and in the whole Bible more than a million. To read over a 
million of words in a foreign language, and see that not one 
of them is misspelled, that not a capital is misplaced, and that 
not a point is omitted, is no easy task. To revise, correct, 
and edit the whole Bible, under the very exact conditions 
imposed by the Bible Society, is a very laborious work. Dr. 
Chalmers, however, says that the most imperfect translation 
of the Bible that ever was made, if honestly done, wiU not 
fail to convey to the reader a knowledge of the way of salva- 
tion. We can safely say of ours, that it was honestly made, 
and executed to the very best of our ability, and that we 
called to our aid every available help, whether the works of 
Biblical critics or the living voices of intelligent natives. 

The translation of the New Testament was prepared wholly 
by Mr. Geddio and myself. I translated Luke, ist and 2nd 
Corinthians, Hebrews, and the Revelation ; Mr. Geddie trans- 
lated all the rest I re\H[scd, contacted, and edited the whole, 
with the assistance of Williamu. Of the Old Testament 
Mr. Geddie translated the last four books of the Pentateuch, 
Joshua, Judges, ist and 2nd Kings, ist and 2nd Chronicles, 
Ezra, Nehemiah, the Psalms, the historical portion of Daniel, 
and Jonah. Mr. Copeland tninslated Ruth, Esther, the pro- 
phetical chapters of Daniel, and all the twelve minor prophets 
except Jonah. I trauulated Genebis, ist and 2nd Samuel, 
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Job, Proverbs, Eccle8iaste8, Song of Solomon, Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
Lamentations, and EzekieL Mr. Geddie by mistake translated 
Job after I had fiuisheil it, and I by a mistake idso translated 
Judges ; and as the latter half of Mr. Ceddie's translation of 
Leviticus was lost after his death in some printing oflice in 
Melltoume, I had also to translate that. But in re\'ising I 
compared both these translations, and they were improved 
thereby. Mr. Geddie hastily revised the first half of the Old 
Testament. Mr. Copeland revLsetl the whole. I had to 
revise, correct, and e<lit the whole of the Old Testament as 
well as the New. Mr. Ginldie brought out an eilition of the 
Book of Psalms piintotl in Novu ScotiiL This eilition was 
used up before the Old Twtament was printed. lie also 
edited the iii-st half of the Pentateuch in Mellmume lK*foro 
his death, which was put in circulation some years before the 
Old Testament was published. 

After the Old Testament was linL«hed, the Ileligious Tract 
Society publLsheil a volume for us, which I e<Hte<l, and which 
consistetl of the first pail of the Pilgrim's Pi-ogress (abridged), 
a Selection of Psalms and Hymns, a First CatechLsm, and the 
Westminster Shorter Catei*hism. llie ** Pilgrim " was tninslated 
by Mrs. (te<ldie, and revisetl and printe<l by Mr. Gwldie ot the 
Mission Press. This was a seci>nd eilition that I revised and 
editinl. Mrs. Getldie had a great cv>mmand of the i*()ll<>rpiial. 
Tlie natives usetl to S4iy, ** She siM>ke just like an Aneityum 
woman," which was the highest jtniise they could ljest<»w upon 
her. Uence she rendeixnl Bun van's idiomatic Sjixim into 
scarcely less idiomatic Ani*ityumi»si». The ** Pilgiim *' was a 
favourite liook with the uativi*^. The First Cati*(*hism was 
prepared by Mr. Geddie, and i^a-ssed through a good many 
editions on the island. Tlie must of the Psidms and llvmns 
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were prepared by Mr. Creddie and myself, a few by Mr. 
Powell, Mr. Copeland, and Mr. Annand respectively. I was 
the sole translator of the Shorter Catechism, but it was all 
revised by Mr. Copeland. Both the Bible and the volume 
published by the Tract Society were clearly and beautifully 
printed in large type, so as to be easily read, and they were 
all strongly and tastefully bound in calf, so as to wear welL 
One volume would last as long as three bound in the usual 
way. The New Testament in one volume cost four shillings. 
The Old Testament was bound in two volumes. The price 
was five shillings each. The other book cost three shillings 
each copy. 

When I came home in 1877 to carry the Old Testament 
through the press, Mr. Meller had gone to his rest and his 
reward, after eighteen years of valuable labours for the 
Society. Another Editorial Superintendent was occupying 
his place, viz., the Rev. W. Wright, A.M. (now also D.D.), 
who had been for ten years a missionary to the Jews in 
Damascus, from the Presbyterian Church of Ireland. Dr. 
Wright is an eminent Hebrew scholar, and has greatly dis- 
tinguished himself by his researches and discoveries in con- 
nection vdih the Hittite Inscriptions. My relations with 
him were in every way as satisfactory as they had been with 
Mr. Meller. Dr. Wnght also rendered very important service 
both to the Bible Society and to our mission, by keeping the 
expenses of the printing down to the lowest point The 
printing for the Society was all done by contract, and the 
competition kept the prices down ; but the correction of the 
proof-sheets was charged by time. The temptation to the 
printers was this — to give in low estimates for the printing, bo 
as to secure the work, and to make up the loss by charging 
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high for the correctionfl. Dr. Wright and one of the Foreign 
Secretaries saw the danger to the finances from this arrange- 
ment, and they took every necessary precaution to prevent 
either carelessness or overcharging on the part of the printers. 
Printing in a foreign language is so much more difficult than 
in English, that the price paid is about double. In English 
the sense and the words guide the printer, so as to prevent 
mistakes ; but in a foreign language the printer knows nothing 
about the spelling of the words ; he must follow the MS. ; he 
has nothing to guide him but the words ; and however care- 
fully written, it is difficult to avoid mistakes ; c, e, i, 1, t, m, 
in, ni, n, u, w, &'c., are all frequently interchanged in the 
printing. The best way is to keep two or three of the most 
skilful printers at one work, whose eyes soon acquire the 
quickness of experts. This is what is generally done. Instead 
of this, however, our printers set on a party of unskilled 
ordinary compositors, and the consequence was, that the 
number of the errors was legion; and the corrections were 
costing more than the original printing, and the proof-sheets 
had to \ye correcte<l not once, twice, or thrice, but six, seven, 
or eight times, before they could pass. 

On seeing this Dr. Wright caused mo to make out a list of 
the errors on every page, and after the first proof was cor- 
rected, to keep a distinct list of the changes made by m}'self, 
and another of the errors made by the printers. The rigid 
super\'Uiion exercii<eil by Dr. Wright soon reduced the printers' 
errors to a minimum, the workmen became so much more 
careful The result was that, comparing the price paid for 
the printing of the Old Testament with that paid for the 
New, there was a saving effected in the printing of the Old 
Testament of nearly ^100. 
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It may not be out of place here to add a word about the 
Bible-Honse. It is one of the wonders of London. It was 
the first place of interest to which we took our visitors while 
we lived in the metropolis. 

In that house there resided a quiet, unostentatious power, 
not surpai^ed by anything in London ; a moral power, silent 
as the falling dew, and gentle as the still, small voice at 
Horeb. You enter, but there is nothing to be seen save half 
a dozen highly respectable looking gentlemen, all sitting at 
their desks in their respective rooms. But in the depots, in 
the lower flats, there is an orderly, well-arranged, ceaseless 
actiWty going on. Every day in the week, and every week 
in the year. Sabbath and holidays excepted, ten thousand 
copies of the whole Bible, or the New Testament, or portions 
of the Holy Scriptures, were coming into that house, and the 
same numbers were being sent out, or, in the case of versions 
printed abroad, were accounted for as passing through that 
depository; while ;£^7oo were daily passing through the 
treasurer's books. Those ten thousand copies daily, in three 
hundred and fifty of the principal languages of the world, 
must exert an influence on the human race, that cannot be 
calculate<l, and extending from the mightiest empires in 
Asia to the tiniest islets in the Southern Ocean. 

The next great work in connection with the Bible on 
Aneityum was the teaching of the natives to read it. But 
to this I have fully i-efeiTed when speaking of education; 
and the third question was, how to get the natives to pay 
for it. But this I will explain in another chapter, when 
I treat of the arrowroot. The natives of Aneityum paid 
to the Bible Society ;^i2oo for the Scriptures, and to 
the Tract Society ;^2oo for the volume containing the 
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" Pilgrim," the Helection of pRnlin8 ami Hymns, and the 
Cat4?chi8m8. They were 8uppli(Hi with all their books gratis 
at first — with Primers, (^ateohisms, Hymnals, Scripture 
Extracts, Oospels, Sec. — but thoy paid in full for the Book 
of Psalms, the first half of the Pentateuch, and the entire 
Bible. 

In connection with Mr. Meller, I mav add a sentence 

or two alxmt He v. ^Varon Buzacot of Rarotonga, who carried 

the Rarotongun Bildo through the pit^ss, under Mr. MellerV 

Mii>enntondeuco. Mr. Buzacot was an excellent translator, 

and very highly estoemo<l by Mr. Meller; and though he 

was one of the most earnest and conscientious of our South 

Sea missionaries, yet he was ready- witto<l and fidl of quiet, 

genial humour. Mr. Meller wiis strong for the uniform 

ivndering of CJreek wonls, and ho wouM say to Mr. Buzacot, 

** How is it that vou use su<*1i- and -such a wonl, or such and- 

such an expres>ion, in such a panible in Matthew, but in 

the (Y)rres|)onding passage in the other Goflp<*lH you use a 

<liflferent wonl, or a diff«*ivnt mode of exJ)re8^ion ] 1 am 

quite willing that you take any one of them you think liest; 

but having made your ch(»ict», then abide by it." Mr. 

Buzacot would answer, "Oh, the rendenng in Matthew 

Wlongs, as we say, to a fonner dis])ensation. That was 

the wt>nl we first useil, but we found a s\Tionym, and we 

aftorwanls use«l theui Ixith. You know that we Dissenteni 

are not like vou C.'hun*hmen,*we are not Iniund bv the Act 

of Uniforuiity. We are liki» King James's Tran.>«lat«irH, 

who pri'ferre^l variety to unvarying sameness." Mr. Meller, 

like the n»t*ent revi>ers of the New Testament, insisted on 

the rendering of the same (.Jn»ek wonl lieing always the 

same, except where the sense was evidently ditTerent. On 
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one occasion Mr. Buzacot went to visit one of the English 
bishops, and see through his palace; but when he arrived, 
he found that the bishop was from home, and the palace 
shut up. After a few questions had been asked and answered, 
the servant said to him, ''Who shall I say was calling for 
his Lordship ? '' Mr. Buzacot at once answered, '' Oh, please 
say it was the Bishop of Karotonga.'' To save his conscience 
he was using the word bishop in its ancient, not in its modem 
acceptation ; in its Scriptural, not in its Ecclesiastical meaning. 
When the official heard that the visitor was a bishop, althoagh 
in partihvs infidelihia, although in the most distant see, not 
simply in Christendom, but in Heathendom, his feelings of 
reverence were so aroused, that he made a bow to the Oriental 
prelate, as profound as Dr. Samuel Johnson would have made 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury, and promised the most 
dutiful obedience to his commands. 

I have extended my remarks on this subject to an unusoal 
length, but the translation of the Scriptures is one of the 
most important parts of a missionary's work. I never felt 
that the work was secure till the natives had the whole Bible 
in their hands. The natives felt this to some extent them- 
selves ; at least they highly appreciated the printed Word of 
God. On one occasion one of our elders was addressing the 
week-day prayer- meeting, when he said, "It is all very well 
to hear the missionary explain the Word of Qod to us, but 
here,'' he said, holding up the New Testament, " if we foi*get 
it, we can read it for ourselves and bring it all back again." 

We printed the last volume of the Old Testament first, and 
sent it out to Aneit3rum, because they had less knowledge of 
the prophetical books than of the historical. They got the 
second volume in 1879, ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ volume in 188 1. I was 
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not on the Island when the Old Testament wau received, nor 
have I Ix^en there since, but I know that it« reception must 
have been much the same a^ that accorded to the New TcfltA- 
ment in 1863 and afterwards. And Mr. Laurie, my successor, 
l)ore emphatic testimony in his letters to the delight which 
the natives evinced when they got the entire Bibla Perhaps 
I cannot dof^e this chapter better than by making two brief 
extracts from my reportii to the Bible Society for 1865 and 
1868. In 1865 I wroto : — " The natives are for the most part 
reailing the New Testament with great diligence, and are ail- 
vancing stea4lily lioth in Scriptural knowledge and Christian 
character. One-fourth of the entire popuUition have been 
admitted into church -fellowship, and I have at present on my 
hide of the island a candidate^ class of 127. Some may think 
that our admissions must lie ver>* loose when we receive so 
manv : but this is not the case*. We ran*lv admit anv one 
till after a yoar*s instruction and proliation. It must also bo 
romomliered that every |)erson on the island, altove childhood, 
is reading the Scriptures daily, and hearing them expounded 
every Sabliatk llie Hible is their only l)ook, and Scripture 
truth is thus kept more constantly l^eforo their minds than it 
can ordinarily be l>efore the minds of most communities. The 
field is ]imito«l in extent, and hence manageable, so that the 
onlinary appliances for the instruction and evangelisation of 
the (wpulation may 1« expect eil, by the blessing of God, to be 
pHxluctivo of favourable I'esults. Tliere are two missionaries 
on the island. We have nearly sixty native teachers ; every 
native is within fifteen minutes' walk of a school, and within 
about an liour*s walk of a place of public worship on the 
Sablwith. The population, by measles and other causes, liiui 
been reduced to about 210a We visit all the schools twice 

H 
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a year, and hear every examinable person read. As soon os 
they know the letters, they commence reading some portion 
of the Scriptures : our education, therefore, is thoroughly 
Scriptural ; and the results may be seen in the striking con- 
trast between this and the adjoining islands, which are still 
in heathen darkness. All here is peace and quietness ; life 
and property are secure. We may say that we have no 
crime." 

In 1868 I wrote thus : — " It is in a polyglot mission like 
this that the value of your Society is specially felt. The 
Word of Grod, the sword of the Spirit, is our grand weapon of 
attack for carrying on the war against ignorance, sin, and 
Satan. The Word of Grod is the channel through which the* 
Spirit of God operates on the souls of the heathen, and it is 
only when opened to them in their own tongue that the Word 
reaches their understanding and conscience, and becomes the 
instrument of the Spirit's operations. All our missionaries 
here feel that their first object, whatever labour it may cost 
them, is to acquire a knowledge of the language of the people 
among whom they are labouring, and the next is to give them 
the Word of God in their own tongua As soon as this is 
done, but not until then, does the work of evangelisation 
begin. 

" On Aneityum, where almost every person above infancy 
has the New Testament and the Psalms of David in his 
hands, the effect of God's Word is strikingly visible. The 
diligence of the natives in reading the Scriptures privately 
has been repeatedly noticed by strangers who have visited the 
islands. There are a few waifs and strays here, as elsewhere, 
but the population :is a whole arc being largely influenced by 
the Word of God. The Sabbath is particularly well observed. 
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Churches and schools are well attended. One-third of the 
entire population are fullj accredited church members ; while 
peace, quietness, and contentment pervade the whole island. 
The same process is going on, and the same results are 
being brought about, in all the other islands occupied by the 
mission. The leaven of Grod's Word is beginning — it may 
be slowly, but still steadily and surely — to leaven the whole 
mass of heathenism." 



CHAPTER X. 

THE PULPIT ON ANETTYUM. 

Besides giving the natives the school, the Sabbath, and the 
Sciiptures, we also, fi*om the beginning, set up public worship 
among them on Sabbath, giving an outstanding prominence 
to the preaching of the Gospel. I had four places for public 
worship on Sabbath on my side of the island— one at the 
central station, and three at the out-stations. Mr. Geddie 
had the same on his side of the island. We had two services 
every Sabbath, with an interval of twenty minutes between 
them, and a week-day afternoon prayer-meeting. "We had no 
evening service, either on Sabbath or week-days. Evening 
meetings were not suitable for native arrangements. In 
summer Sabbath services commenced between eight and nine 
in the morning, and in winter between nine and ten. Both 
our services were over before twelve at noon. The Sabbath- 
school began between three and four in the afternoon. Our 
public worship was conducted very much in the same way as 
in Scotland — a lecture at the first diet, and a sermon at the 
second. Following out the principle enunciated by Mr. David 
Dickson, minister of Ir\'ine, afterwards professor of theology 
in Edinburgh University, who used to say, '' It is always a 
good thing to give God's bairns guid blauds of their Father's 
bi-ead," We always read two chaptora of the Bible at each 
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diet of worship— one out of the Old Testament and the other 
out of the New. For my lecture I generally took the chapter 
which I had translated during the previous week, or one of the 
last that Mr. Geddie had translated. This secured a new sub- 
ject for every Sabbath, and maintained continuous freshness 
for all our services. At our second diet there was a sermon 
on some important text. Thus the lecture was the exposition 
of a chapter, and the sermon was the expounding and enforc- 
ing of some Scriptural doctrine or of some Christian duty. 
Twice in succession I preached through the Shorter Catechism 
at the rate of a question for eacrh Sabbath. This, with occa- 
sional sermons on other subjects, occupied nearly three years 
for each course. This of itself was a whole body of divinity, 
containing what Bishop Jeremy Taylor calls the creflemia, the 
ageruUij and the po«iidamla^ all that is to ho believed, to be 
done, and to be prayed for, ''for the institution of young 
persons in the Christian religion." When I have spoken in 
public alwut my preaching through the Shorter Catechism to 
the natives, some of my hearers seemed to think that I was 
not feeding babes in Christ with milk, but "wiiYi very strong 
meat But such seemed, at the same time, to forget that the 
object of preaching was to make deep and dark things clear 
and plain* But the question still arises, Is it true that the 
Shorter Catechism in so deep and mysterious I Is there any 
exposition of Christian truth extant that is plainer, clearer, 
or more intelligible I ArchbiKhop Usher said, ''It requires 
all our learning to make things plain." There is a large 
consensus of opinion to the effect that the Westminster 
Assembly, for ability and learning, was the greatest of all the 
Christian councils that had ever been called together, and 
was therefore, on Usher's principle, the best qualified for pre- 
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paring a Catechism to fulfil what was their avowed intention 
in drawing it up, " to be a Directory for catechising such as 
are of weaker capacity." The first draft of the Catechism is 
now generally understood to have been prepared by the Rev. 
Herbert Palmer, B.D., Master of Queen's College in Cam- 
bridge, and recognised as the best catechiser of his day in 

I England. In these circumstances, one might safely infer a 
imon^ what every one who has examined the Shorter 
Catechism cai*efully and candidly has found to be true, that 
it is the plainest, simplest, clearest, easiest, and in every way 
the best compendium of theology that exists in the English 
or in any other language, and therefore the very best text- book 
that any missionary could employ for instructing the young 
\ and the ignorant in the knowledge of Divine truth. The 
other year Mr. Froude, the historian, in one of his addresses, 
told his audience, that while he was a student at Oxford he 
had heard scores, perhaps hundreds, of sermons on the power 
of the Church and the efiicacy of the Sacraments, but that 
he had never heard one on the eighth commandment; and 
hence, as he thought, true religion was degenerating into forms 
and ritual, and commercial morality into shams and shoddy. 
When I read this speech in the islands, I said, " What poor 
preaching these Universities must supply ! How much better 
oflF are our poor natives on Aneityum ! It is true, they hear 
nothing about the power of the Church, the sacerdotal char- 
acter of the clergy, or the mystic efiicacy of the Sacraments, 

\ yet within four or five short years they heard four sermons 
on the eighth commandment, and more than forty on the 

\ ^hole decalogue." But the teaching of the Shorter Catechism 

to native converts is not, as some sections of the secular press 
would make the world believe, a species of well-meant but 
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Radly misdirected effort ; a thing, to say the leastr of it, to be 
quietly laughed at It is happily no innovation in missionary 
instruction. The agents of the London Missionary Society in 
the South Seas have translated the Shorter Catechism into 
two or three of the languages spoken by their converts. The 
Wesleyans embody the most of the Shorter Catechism into 
their denominational Catechism, which they have translated 
into at least three of the languages of the South Seas, for the 
benefit of their adherents. But a more interesting case than 
any of these is to be found in the missionary history of the 
sainte d Eliot. In the admirable biographical notice of that 
distinguished missionary by the Rev. Professor Graham of 
London, he says, '' But Eliot not only exhorted, he catechised, 
and lodged the Shorter Catechism in the minds of those wild 
Mohawks and Iroquois. He knew that, in the swampy ground 
of those Indian minds, solid massive piles of doctrine must )»e 
fixed, if any great and lasting building was to riite." Have 
any of our philosophical lUterateurs any results to show cf |iial 
to those of the devoted Eliot 7 I trow not 

Neither Mr. Geddie nor I were i)hilosophical, or emotional 
or impassioned, or sensational preachers. If anything amU 
be said to our advantage, it would lie Ut the efff*ct that 
our preaching was plain, simple, clear, practical, eamest, and 
orthodox; it was devoid of s])cculation and all advanc<-'l think- 
ing. We were wed<led to the oM Scotch ih(-<f\*nty, and nrr-fptiHl 
ex animo the teaching of the \Vestmin*it<T Htandanln. Wlifit 
ever effects were produced, it was the mutt<*r and not (h«< 
manner of the preaching, the IHvinc and not tin* Imrnnti di* 
ment in the sen-ice, tliat pro#liic«?*l th<- n-nult. Our p»*r\\»^*m 
were [al»out an hour and a qtiart^T i-arh ; fh** l«iiif«« or 
sermon was about twenty or twenty -five tninnt^'^ in \*'U{f}\%, 



,A 
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We always -preached extemporaneously. After translating a 
chapter, the researches needful to find out the meaning had 
made the sense clear, and the various forms to which the 
words had heen subjected made their utterance easy, so that 
very little extra study supplied me with a lecture. "With 
respect to the sermon, I first arranged my plan as well as I 
could — followed Sir Walter Scott's first rule for English Com- 
position, to get something suitable to say. The ideas being 
present in abundance and well arranged, the words came 
spontaneously and clothed them. Whatever may be said in 
support of read sermons to cultured congregations, extempo- 
raneous preaching was the most acceptable and effective to 

.these children of nature. Especially after the large portions 
of Scripture i*ead to them, the more loosely compacted extem- 
poraneous addresses laid a gentler strain upon their attention, 
and furnished a greater variety to the services. But I may 
here give a specimen of the kind of sermons preached by us 
to the natives, from the outlines of two discourses which I 
preached at the opening of a new church at Anau-unjai in 
1855, and which I supplied at the time to the i?. P. Magazine, 
We had strangers from all parts of the island ; and within 
and ai-ound the church there were about 1000 natives. The 
doors and windows were all open. I never preached to a better- 
behaved audience. I preached in the morning and in the fore- 
noon, and we held a public prayer-meeting in the afternoon. 
I In the morning I preached from Luke iv. 16-19: "And 
He came to Nazareth, where He had been brought up : and, 
as Ilis custom was. Ho went into the synagogue on the 
Sabbath-day, and stood up for to read," <l'c. On this passage 

[^ I. spoke somewhat as follows. I made a few introductory 
remarks on the occasion of our meeting in this new, large, 
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and commodious place of worship ; showed what cause we had 
for joj and thankfulness that God had put it into the heart of 
the teacher and the people of this district to build a house in 
which they might so conveniently and comfortably meet and 
worship God ; and that ITe had given them strength to finish 
the house, and had presen'ed them from all serious accidents, 
— that we had met to worship and praise God for all His 
goodness and mercy to us and to them. I then called their 
attention to the private and public character of Christ as 
set forth in the passage. 

' L Tii^jmvate character, (i). lie habit ualltj attended the 
house of God on Sabbath ; it was His custoiiu (2.) Ho had 
learned to read the Word of God : I[e stood up for to read, 
(3.) He was trained or prepared for public teaching by aHftisting 
to conduct the services of the house of God in His youth ; in 
the synagogue in Nazareth, where Ho was brought up, it was 
His custom to darul up for to rem!, (4.) Ho was fitted with the 
Holy Spirit, and hence ready and forward to every goo<l work. 

IL His pubtir character, (i.) Ho was appointt**! and 
qudtifitd by Goti to l)e our Saviour, and wan then?foro alilo 
to accomplish the work of our salvation; and (lod wan wfll 
pleased with Him in His work. (2.) He was M?nt t/) pn*fu*h the 
Gospel to the p*ttr or the m^'eh ; He is no roH|ie*'t«'r of [icrHonit. 
Men often favour the rich : (.*hrist favours the jHttrrur the mti^k; 
He rejects only ihe proud, ^3.) He was wiit and fjunlififHl t«> 
save the miternltte 0/ att r/oAwx — th«» " brriken-heai't^Hl/' ihf* 
"captives,'* the "blind," and tho "bniiswl." (4.) H** wnn 
sent to overthrow K'itan*H kingtlom, and s^'t tip a nf*w kiii^lom 
of His own, — "to proclaim the iicf^-ptublp y«*ar of tho I»nl.** 

I then proceede<l to contra.st the rhamrter and kingdom 
of Satan with the character and kingdom of Chriiit. Hiitan's 
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object is to destroy ; Christ's object is to save. " In the 
days of heathenism/' I said, " Satan destroyed your souls, your 
bodies, your families, your food, your property, and every- 
thing else that you had. You feared the natmasses (the evil 
spirits), but you did not love them. Your sacred men, the 
servants of the natmasses, professed to bring diseases upon 
you and kill you, but not to give you health and preserve your 
life. When a man died, his wife, and perhaps his infant 
child, and some other persons, were strangled, his plantations 
were destroyed, his fruit-trees were cut down, and his children 
were left dependent on their friends. You half starved your- 
selves for months to make great feasts ; and then the food 
was wasted, as it could not be eaten before it was rotten. 
You were continually quarrelling and making war ; you were 
hating and destroying one another. But Christ's Kingdom 
is quite different from this. He came down to our world for 
the express purpose of saving men, and delivering them from 
the power of Satan. He came to save men's souls from hell 
and take them to heaven. And while He was on earth, that 
men might understand His character, as of one come to save 
them. He saved the bodies as well as the souls of those who 
came to Him. Ho healed the sick. He fed the hungry, He 
raised the dead to life, He cast out devils. He taught men to 
forgive their enemies, to love one another, to live in peace on 
earth, that they might be happy in heaven for ever." I con- 
cluded by exhorting them to follow earnestly the example set 
by Christ in His private character, in regularly attending the 
house of God on Sabbath, in diligently learning to read the 
Word of God, in being ever ready to assist in the work and 
worship of God, according to their respective capacities and 
opportunities, and in. constantly seeking to be filled with the 
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Holy Spirit, that they might be strong for Go(l*8 service; and 
to look upon Christ and receive II im as an authorised and 
appointed Saviour, as a willing Saviour, as an able Saviour, 
and as a present Saviour ; and urged upon them to seek Him 
and believe in Him just now ; not to put off the securing of 
their salvation till some other occasion ; that now is the 
accepted time, and now is the day of salvation. 

In the foren<x>n I preache<l from John i. 12, 13 : "As many 
as received Him, to them gave He power to become the sons 
of God, even to them that l>elieve on His name ; which were 
l)om, not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the 
will of man, but of God." After a few introductory remarks 
explaining how Christ is called the Word and the Light in 
the beginning of the chapter — how He came to His own 
land, btit His own prof<H>8ed people, the Jews, received Him 
not — they rejected Him, and were on that account rejected 
of God, and unchurched, and their privileges extended to the 
(tontiles all over the world — I dirccte<l their attention to the 
class of persons mentioned in these verses, " the sons of God." 
I spoke of the pririlojej* and of the hirth of God's children. 

I. Their itrivihtjes, (i.) Their sins are pardoned, their 
persons and their ser>'ices are accepte<l, and they are become 
friends with God. (2.) They have received new hearts, and 
tliey are being made holy and meet for heaven. (3.) They are 
taken under God*s special care ; He presen-es them from Satan, 
from wickwl men, and fi-om all real evils. (4.) They are at 
l:i>t gloriiie«l in heaven, and made perfectly happy for ever. 

II. The hirih of (fod's chiMren. They are bom (i.) Not 
of Minml ; they liocome HLs chiMren not in consequence of 
any outwanl or earthly privili»gi»s which they may enjoy, 
not on account of wealth, nink, |»arentage, or descent, not 
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because they had Abraham for their father. (2.) Not of the 
will of the flesh ; not from any power or inclination in them- 
selves: all are dead in trespasses and sins. No man can 
save himself. (3.) Not of the mil of man; not in conse- 
quence of what others can do for them; however anxious 
ministers, teachers, parents, or friends may be, they cannot 
change the heart of any one, or save his souL (4.) But they 
are horn of God only ; they receive a new heart from God ; 
it is only the Holy Spirit that can change the heart of man. 
I then addressed them on their duty, as they were now 
privileged to hear the Gospel, and took up a common objection 
against the thorough depravity of man. " If you cannot save 
yourselves," I said, "and if God only can save you, you 
will ask me, * what are you to do ? ' The Word of Grod makes 
your duty plain. You must go to Him who alone can save 
you ; you must go to Him just as you are, with all your sins 
upon you. You must do as Peter did in the storm, and cry, 
' Lord, save us : we perish.' As many as received Christ, 
or believed on Him, obtained power to become the sons of 
God. You are to do for your souls as you do for your bodies : 
you cannot make the seed grow that saves or keeps alive 
your bodies, but because you cannot make the food grow, 
and God only can, do you on that account sit still and do 
nothing ? Oh, no 1 you are wise as to your bodies. You dig 
your land, you fence it, you plant your taro, your bananas, 
your kumcras (sweet potatoes), and your sugar-cane; you 
weed them, and you water them as they require it ; and you 
trust in God that He will make them grow, and you are not 
disappointed. You do all these things although ^you have 
no promise from God that He will cause them to grow — at 
least no promise so distinct as for spiritual blessinga Now, 
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follow the same course in seeking the salvation of your souls. 
The Word of God is the seed : your hearts are the field in 
which this seed is to be sown. Prepare your hearts to seek 
the Lord ; hear, read, and think upon His Word ; lay it up in 
your hearts. The Holy Spirit is the water that makes this 
seed to grow. By earnest prayer to God, seek the Holy 
Spirit to come into your hearts and water this seed, and you 
may safely trust in God that He will cause it to grow up 
within you to everlasting life. God is not unwilling to save 
you ; if you act towards your souls as you do towards your 
bodies, you may fully hope to be numl)ered among the 
children of God — among thoHO who are ' bom again, not of 
corruptible seed, but of incorruptible, by the Wffrd of G(xl^ 
which liveth and abideth for ever.' God has promiHod the 
Holy Spirit to them that ask Him, but if you will not receive 
Christ and believe in Him when Ho va offered to you — if 
you act the part of the Jews and refuse Him — you must 
perish, and that by your own act : you refuse salvation by 
the only way in which God has appointed it to be obtained ; 
you will perish, and you yourselves must bear the blame 
for evermore. Christ would have gathered the children of 
Jerusalem as a hen gathereth her chickens under her wings ; 
but they would not hear His voice, and so they perished. 
You see and know how the hawk pounces down upon the 
helpless chickens, and l^ears them away if they are not under 
the wings of their mother. Satan, like a hawk, watches his 
opportunity to pounce down upon sinners who are not under 
the protection of Christ. Our loving Saviour is far more 
willing, and far more able, to save sinners than the hen can 
be to save her chickens. But if they refuse to come under 
the wings of His protection^ they wilfully expose themselves 
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to^ Satan, and will certainly be seized by him as his -prey. 
I But * blessed is the man who trusteth in the Lord.* " 

Our elders, deacons, and teachers, in the services which 
they conduct, keep up all the parts of public worship, and 
always give an addi*es8, moi'e or less in the form of a sermon. 
The matter of their addresses may be very meagre, the teach- 
ing of these men may convey very little instruction, and their 
exhortations may have very little power to stimulate thought, 
but their addresses are all more or less original, and the 
number and variety of the gifts employed prevent the same- 
ness and repetition of one speaker, though greatly more gifted 
than any of them ; while the more common sins, the more 
prevailing deficiencies, and the more outstanding evils are 
always plainly pointed out and condemned. They all possess 
in a considerable degree the gift of prayer. One would 
naturally expect that they would pick up a few expressions 
used by the missionaries and confine themselves to these 
alone, and that it would be a great boon to them to be 
supplied with a small liturgy. The prayers in that case 
would be less diffuse, and more concise and correct in form ; 
but they would lose in force and variety more than they 
would gain in elegance and pi*opriety of expression. They 
have a great variety in their prayers ; not individually, but 
collectively, as among ourselves every individual has his own 
trains of thought, but all more or less limited ; but then 
no two natives follow the same process of thinking. Their 
prayers are largely made up of Scripture, but beyond a few 
outstanding texts no two men quote the same passages. 
Uence by drawing largely upon native agency we secure a 
great amount of freshness and variety. They often use plain 
and homely, but never vulgar or indelicate, expressions. In 
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prayer for the Tannese, even in their own presence, I have 
heard an Aneityum chief use the following expression, '' O Lord, 
pity the poor, ignorant, wicked Tannese : they know nothing, 
they know not Thy Word; they are all just like pigs and 
dogs; they are stupid, ahominahle, and cruel; give them 
new hearts, and make them good Christians/' Praying for 
the missionaries, another would say something as follows : — 
** O Lord, be very gracious to Thy servants the missionaries ; 
they left a fruitful land to come hither ; they left good food 
and kind friends, and soft, comfortable beds, to come to this 
barren land of ours, to a wicked people, to poor food, and 
to beds hard, covered with thistles, and every disagreeable 
pain-causing thing ; give them Thy Holy Spirit to keep their 
hearts strong for Thy work, and give them at last life ever- 
lasting.'' In their ordinary conversation there are few for- 
bidden words. A spade is generally called a spade, but from 
their religious vocabulary every doubtful word is scrupulously 
excluded. In asking my pundits if I might use such-and-such 
a word, they would say, " It is not a bad word, but it is very 
nearly a bad word, and if you used it in the church some of 
the young men might laugh — ^you had better not use it, but 
take such-and-such another word." 

We always preached in the vernacular, and we never 
employed an interpreter. At one time, in the early stages 
of missionary operations, missionaries often employed inter- 
preters. They stood aghast at the idea of learning a native 
language, and that they might lose no time in opening up 
the way of salvation to the perishing heathen, they employed 
any stray white man or half-caste who professed to know 
the native langiwge as well as tlie Knglixh ; but in niont ciuies 
this was followed with such unsatisfactory resultn, that nf>w- 
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a-days, so far as I know, no missionary ever thinks of preach- 
ing through an interpreter. He may preach an occasional 
sermon in this way, but only when he has a missionary 
thoroughly acquainted with the language for his interpreter. 
But that is all that is ever attempted now. It was through 
an interpreter that the famous Jonathan Edwards preached 
to the Indians at Stockbridge. But it is through his treatise 
on the Freedom of the Will — which he wrote while he lived 
at Stockbridge — and not to his preaching through an inter- 
preter, which gave him his world-wide and never-dying repu- 
) tation. The saintly David Brainerd was almost the only 
missionary whose preaching through an interpreter was pre- 
eminently successful, but it was not till after his interpreter 
was convei*ted, and his burning words were translated and 
repeated by lips nearly as glowing as his own, that their 
oflects were so marvellous. Ilowever, I have no doubt but 
that his preaching would have been still more effective had 

■ 

lJus hearers received it at first and not at second-hand. 

A sine qua non, an indispensable condition of success in 
preaching to the heathen, is a thorough knowledge of the 
language spoken by the natives to whom ho is preaching. 
The Lite Mr. James 1). Gordon of Eromanga used to say, and 
that truly, that next to the Spirit of God operating upon the 
heart of a native, is the effect produced upon his mind by 
hearing his own tongue correctly spoken either by a foreigner 
or a native. It has always been so. When the Jews heard 
that Paul spoke to them in the Hebrew tongue, when they 
evidently expected Greek, they kept the more silence; they 
were riveted by the sounds of their mother-tongue. Perhaps 
no man of his time had more influence over the natives of 
New Zealand than the late Sir Donald McLean ; and, doubtlcw 
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one cause of this remarkable power lay in his extraordinary 
command of the native language. He not only knew the 
Maori language thoroughly, and pronounced it accurately, but 
he spoke with the very tones of a native. Any one hearing 
him speak, and not seeing him, would have supposed that it 
was a native whom he heard speaking. It has been the same 
with all our best and most successful South Sea missionanei^A 
such as John Williams, John Hunt, Bishop Selwyn, Bishop 1 
Patteson, and many others that could be named scarcely, if at I 
all, inferior to these. ' 

A trader may get along after a sort — may buy and sell, 
through the mctlium of a kind of broken, sandal-wood English, 
such as, " Me savy ; " " Me want big fellow yam ; " " Tins 
boy lielong o' you V* " You too much like go Sydney ; " and 
hold up three of his fingers, for three years, when the native 
understands him to mean three months — but the missionary 
who aims at being successful must be able to speak like a 
native; he must know the exact meaning of the words, the 
grammatical construction, and the correct pronunciation. 
Many people think that any sort of speaking, grammatical or 
ungrammatical, correctly pronounce<l or incorrectly, may do 
for savages. We can understand a Frenchman, a German, 
or an Italian speaking broken KngliKh. We rather relish hia 
foreign idioms, as we can easily understand his meaning. 
Dr. Chalmers' strong Doric accent added an attraction, rather 
than otherwise, to his orator}* in the ears of an English 
audience. But it was only a Dr. Chalmers who could produce 
thb effect. It was in spite of his provincial tones, and not in 
consequence of them, that his elocjuence was so overpowering. 
It requires a missionary to speak his very best to make him- 
self at all intelligible to natives on a subject so new, and so 
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foreign to all their previous ideas, as that of Christianity. 
When Messrs. Powell and Geddie came first to Aneityum, thej 
thought that every day was lost till they began to preach to 
the natives. Mr. Powell knew Samoan very well, and having 
the Samoan teachers, who had been on the island for some 
years, to assist him in acquiring a knowledge of the language, 
he began in a comparatively short time to preach to the 
natives. Mr. Geddie, with his strongly impulsive nature, got 
up a sermon in a short time afterwards. The natives listened 
apparently very attentively to the two preachers; and the 
missionaries, in their inexperience, thought that they had 
gained the ear of their audience, and that they were now 
sowing the seeds of saving truth ; but, alas 1 they were only 
deceiving themselves ; the natives sat staring at the foreign 
speakers, but it was, as the author of the '^ Seasons " says, 
" with brute unconscious gazo ; '' and ^ they did not know the 
meaning of the voice, the hearers were, as the Apostle says, 
barbarians to the speakers, and the speakers were barbarians 
to them. Long afterwards, when Mr. Geddie and the natives 
could converse freely with one another, he asked some of the 
most intelligent of them if they understood Mr. Powell's 
preaching and his when they first began to preach to them. 
" Understand you ! " said they. " Oh no I we did not under- 
stand a word that you said ; we thought all the time that 
you were speaking to us in Samoan." Thus, speaking words 
that their hearei-s understood not, they found, as the Apostle 
further says, that they were speaking to the air. 

When the missionaries began to acquire the language on 
Ancityum, it was apparently a hopeless task ; there were no 
helps in the form either of grammar or vocabulary. Every 
sentence they heard was like one long undivided word ; and 
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when they asked by signs the name of this thing or that, the 
natives would tell them nothing without payment. In this 
way, as their list of words inci^eased, the biscuits in the cask 
diminished, and by-and-by assumed the form of a rapidly 
vanishing quantity. But the end was thus gained ; a nucleus 
of words was thus secured, which by-and-by developed into a 
satisfactory medium of communication. When Mr. Copeland 
went to Futuna, he used to sit for hours, day after day, 
among the idle natives, with pencil and note-book in his 
hand, taking down new words and new sounds, as his ear 
caught them up, while the natives were retailing the news of 
the island and discussing the gossip of the day. When a 
certain amount of progress has been made, one of the best 
modes of increasing one's knowledge of the language is to 
engage in translating the Scripture& This exercise secures 
precision and correctness of expression, and as new words 
are constantly cropping up, the vocabulary continues to 
enlarge. 

It is a dry, arduous, uphill work to acquire these unwritten 
and non-literary languages. But when at every stage of our 
progress we feel conscious that we are opening up a channel 
through which the living water is to flow, that gives spiritual 
life to immortal souls, these uncultured tongues l>ecomo in- 
vested with more than classical beauty, and acf|uire a higher 
practical value than the writing on the Moabite Stone, or the 
characters on the Ilittite inscriptions. 

Some missionaries baptize all converts, and their children, 
as soon as they give up heathenism and place themselves 
under Christian instruction, and then keep them for a time, 
longer or shorter according to circumstances, on probation 
and under instruction, before they admit them to the Lord's 
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Supper. Our mode of procedure was in aocordanoe with the 
principles enunciated in the Shorter Catechism. We did not 
administer baptism to any till they professed their faith in 
Christ, and obedience to Him ; but the infant children of snch 
as were, both or only one, members of the visible Church, we 
baptized. Immediately after baptism we admitted all adults 
to the Lord's Table. Our mode of procedure was this. We 
administered the Lord's Supper only at the central stations. 
All the church members met thera We had public worship 
on the Friday afternoon. After sermon we baptized all the 
candidates who had been previously admitted by the session ; 
and also all the children eligible for baptism, and distributed 
tokens of admission to all the members. On the Sabbath 
morning all the intending communicants took their seats in 
the places allotted for them; and all arrangements for the 
seating both of the church members and the general congre- 
gation were carried out by the elders and deacons, who were 
active and conscientious in seeing that everything was done 
decently and in order. After the sermon, the sacrament was 
dispensed in the manner usually observed in Presbyterian 
congregations. In the afternoon the congregation again met 
for public worship, and a sermon was preached. On the 
Monday morning we held a public prayer-meeting, in which 
the elders and deacons largely took part, and at which 
addresses were delivered. When this meeting was brought to 
a close the people dispersed, and returned to their respective 
homes. 

Calvin tells us in his '^ Christian Institutes," that Pope Zephy- 
rinus was the author of the decree which appointed one par- 
ticular day every year, that on it the whole of Christendom 
might give a confession of their faith by partaking of the 
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Lord's Supper. But the ordinance of Zephjrinus, which was 
otherwise good, posterity perverted when they made a fixed 
law of one Communion in the year. Even in Scotland, since 
the Revolution till about fifty years ago, one Communion in 
the year in each parish or congregation, in country parishes 
at least, was the general rule ; then it became twice a year, and 
now four times obtains extensively. The " Directory for the 
Public Worship of God" says — "The Communion, or Supper 
of the Lord, is frequently to be celebrated ; but how often, 
may Yx) conKidered and determined by the ministers and other 
church governors of each congregation, as they shall find 
most convenient for the comfort and edification of the people 
committed to their charge.'* Acting on this principle, Mr. 
Geddie and I arranged to have the Communion twice a year 
on each side of the island, but alternately at each station, 
with the undei>it4inding that the church members, as often 
as convenient, should go from the one side to the other ; thus 
making it for the most of the members a celebration of four 
times in the year. For a number of years this arrangement 
wrought exeedingly well. In the days of heathenism there 
was no social intercourse; the population of one portion of 
the island knew nothing of the people of any other, beyond 
a few principal chiefs. But at these gatherings the people 
were brought together from every part of the island, under 
circtimstances extremely favourable for developing every- 
thing good in their character. These meetings encouraged 
the Christian party. It revealed to them their own numbers 
and strength. When the Christian chiefs and people over 
all the island came together to one point four times in the 
year, they for the first time realised their own power, and 
they were encouraged thereby. It had an equally depressing 
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effect upon the heathen, who, never meeting, had no idea of 
their own numbers ; on the other hand, when the Chri«tian8 
returned home, and published in every district the names of 
the chiefs and the number of the people who were assembled, 
the accounts all magnified with a tinge of Oriental exaggera- 
tion, the heathen felt like the spies in presence of the sons 
of Anak — that they were like grasshoppers in their own 
sight, and they were afraid to molest the Christian party. 
These meetings had a Christianising, a civilising, and a social- 
ising influence upon the whole community. Year by year 
the gatherings increased in numbers, tiU they became like 
the great sacramental congregations at Ettrick and else- 
where in the days of Thomas Boston, when the hospitality 
of the parish was strained to its utmost capacity to supply 
food and shelter to the pious worshippers who assembled 
from parishes far and near. To compare small things with 
great, these meetings in some respects resembled the three 
great annual festivals among the Israelites when they met 
to worship the Lord, first at Shiloh and latterly at Jerusalem. 
They knit the people together as one man over the whole 
island. They went far to suppress war, murder, and re- 
venge, and to diffuse a spirit of forgiveness, of forbearance, 
of mutual confidence and goodwill, which resulted in the 
establishment of a general and permanent peace — a firm 
peace over the whole island, which has remained unbroken 
for the third of a century. These meetings were akin to the 
Feast of Tabernacle& There was no lack of food. It was 
supplied in abundance to the strangers, but sleeping accom- 
modation could be secured only with difficulty. It became 
very much like the time when the Israelites made booths 
of branches of palm-trees, of myrtle-trees, and willows of the 
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brookfl, and in such shelters passed the night while thej 
worshipped before the Lord. But those gatherings, however 
advantageous in the earlier stages of the mission, became 
inconveniently large when the whole population had embraced 
the Qospcl ; and evils of various kinds began to crop up; not 
exactly of the " Holy Fair " type — for there was no drinking 
— evils which, by the way, arose from good arrangements being 
continued after they were not required, and were thus per- 
verted to evil purposes. With us the friendly hospitalities 
increased into a species of feasting, and the secular began to 
overlay the spiritual ; from the difficulties, too, of providing 
sleeping accommodation, some of the people were invariably 
catching colds, and occasionally with fatal results. In these 
circumstances we found it necessary to alter our arrange- 
ments; and after careful consideration we agreed that, in- 
stead of having the communion tn^ice a year on each side of 
the island, as formerly, we should dispense it four times on 
each side, but on both sides on the same day, and thus 
discontinue the united meetings. We explained our reasons 
fully, first to the sessions, and then to the whole people. 
The natives cordially ac«|uicsoe<l, and the change was effected 
without any difficulty, and has been carried out with great 
atlvantage up to the present time. During the early and 
transition period of the mission, the first arrangements were 
the most suitable; but when that porio<] was passed, and 
when Christianity was fully established, then the ordinary 
and normal arrangements which obtain in Christian com- 
munities were found to \ie the best ailapted for Mviiring 
permanently the benefit of this ordinance. 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE SERVICE OF SONG ON ANEITYUM. 

From the very beginning of the mission "the service of 
song '' occupied an important place in both public and private 
worship. When I joined the mission in 1852, there had 
been prepared and printed six Ohranitai (things of the voice), 
as the natives call all compositions that are to be sung. 
When I left the mission fifty had been printed, and a few 
have been added since. Among these are translations or para- 
phrases, more or less free, of several of the psalms, or portions 
of psalms, as 51, 67, 72, 84, 90, 100, 121, 133. The following 
of the Scripture paraphrases, in whole or in part, have been 
translated — 37, 58, 66; also sevei-al hymns, such as "The 
happy land," "We all shall meet in Heaven at last," &c. 
A considerable number are original, based on Scripture 
teicts, or composed on important Scripture subjects, such 
as the grace and mercy of God, the sufferings and death of 
Christ, the work of the Spirit, the Sabbath, the Lord's 
Supper, Missions, &c. Dr. Geddie and I were the chief 
composers. Mr. Copeland contributed a small niunber, 
and a few have been added since by Mr. Annand and Mr. 
Laurie. Whatever may bo said with regard to the literary 
and poetical character of our Ohranitai^ it may, I think, be 
very safely affirmed of our sacred songs, that, as to matter, 
they contain nothing but what is in accordance with the 
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analogy of faith; that the sentiments they express are all 
Scriptural. 

They are all composed in English metres, and sung to 
English tunes. We have not attempte<l rhyme, except in a 
very limited degree. It is exceedingly difficult to compose 
anything in the Aneityumose language in the form of English 
metrea The words are long ; it requires about two verses in 
Aneityumese to convey the sense that is expressed in one verse 
in English. And * with such a small band of workmen, and 
with such intractable vocables on which to operate, our psalter, 
hymnal, book of sacred song, or whatever name our Ohranitai 
may receive, is still very small, and is not more than a tithe 
of what is to be found in many of the hymn-books prepared 
by some of the other missions in those seas. As the languages 
are all different, we have no means of knowing their difficulties 
and how far they have mastered them ; no means of know- 
ing the real or comparative excellences of those productions 
respectively. Their vocables may be shorter and more tract- 
able than ours, or they may have other advantages that we 
do not possess. But if it be true, as Dr. Ryle, the Bishop 
of Liverpool, says, — and he, from his familiarity with this 
department of literature, should be a competent judge, — that 
there are not more than about two hundred good hymns, 
thoroughly adapted to public worship, in the Elnglish lan- 
guage—only a fourth more than the inspired psalms; as 
Cowper says — 



«« 



How slow the growth of what is excellent ! **— 



it may therefore be reasonably supposed, that of the hundreds 
of hymns found in the various Polynesian hjrmn-books, the 
number of really good ones is not great We were forced to 
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do just what we could — sometiines a psalm, sometimes a hymn, 
sometimes a text of Scripture, sometimes a Scripture senti- 
ment, was taken as the basis of a few verses, that, with a 
considerable effort, were rendered as like poetry as we could 
make them ; glad, as we were, to got anything that could be 
sung. We were animated by no spirit of innovation, by no 
wish to make the world believe that we had found out some 
more excellent way ; that we were wiser or better than people 
at home or elsewhere ; and certainly with no expectation that 
we should ever be quoted as authorities — aiming simply at 
doing the best we could in our circumstances — giving some- 
thing to the people that they would imderstand, and that 
would do them good. 

The tunes we adopted were such as are used at home, such 
as our musical friends out there happened themselves to know, 
and such as were likely to be most easily learned by the natives, 
such as " Old Hundred," " French," " Irish," « Martyrdom," 
" Tallis," " Caroline," " Mear," " New Cambridge," " Devizes," 
" St. Asaph's," &c., and several hymn tunes, such as those 
usually sung to the hymns, " Just as I am without one plea," 
" Oh that will bo joyful," " There is a happy land," &a We 
have only two secular tunes, viz., "Auld Langsyne " and 
^* Bonnie Charlie; " but as the natives have no Bacchanalian 
and no Jacobite associations with those tunes, they are, in 
their ears, as pure and saci'ed as " Old Hundred " itself, or 
any of the twelve tunes in John Knox's Psalter ; and when 
we adopt these tunes, it is only i*estoring to the worship of 
€k)d what was unjustly taken away and applied to the service 
of Satan and the world. As a general rule each psalm or 
hymn has its own tune. We never read the line. 

In the first years of the mission Mrs. Qeddie was our sole 
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iiiBtructor in sacred music, and important were the services 
she rendered. But for the List fifteen years or so of our stay 
on the island, when the mission began to increase in numbers, 
ever}' new arrival possessed of musical powers was pressed 
in to help us forward in this department of instruction; 
especially on my side of the island was this done. Not being 
able to teach music in}*self, I invariably took advantage of 
all the musical talent within my roach, to make up for my 
own lack of senuca I took creilit simply for drilling them 
well into what they had leurued; making them practise it 
thoroughly, so that they might not forget what they had got 
In I S69, as far as my side of the island was concerned, our 
singing received a great impulse by the visit of two lady 
friends of ours from New Zealand. My wife and I had 
accompanied the Dat/i^pHmj to New Zealand that year, and 
as the vessel was ex])ected to go back to Auckland in two 
months to bring the liev. P. Milne and his wife on to the 
mission, when we returned from New Zealand we were 
accompanied by Mrs. Logan and a young niece of hers and 
Miss Clark. Mrs. Logan was the widow of Dr. Logan, RN., 
of Wellington. Her huslumd and she were two of our first and 
befit friends in New Zealand. What Lydia was to Paul and 
his party, Mrs. Logan has been to the missionaries of the 
New Hvbn<li*s and the ministers of New Zealand. In her 
youth she sat at the fiH*t of ])i*s. Paxton and M'Ciie, and 
imbil>ed much of their spirit, and she is |MiSHionately fond of 
music. Miss Clark, now Mrs. C. C. Macmillan* was the 
yotingest daughter of the late Mr. Archiltald Clark, the first 
Mayor of Auckland — a gentleman well known, especially in 
religious circles, both in Scotland and New Zealand. Mr. 
Clark and his family were among our first and most attached 
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friends in Auckland, and have all along taken a deep interest 
in the New Ilebrides Mission. Miss Clark, both as a singer 
and a player, took a first place in the amateur musical circles 
in Auckland. As the Daysprifig was going direct from 
Auckland to Aneityum — only a seven days* voyage — ^and was 
going direct back in so short a time, those two friends took 
advantage of this imusual opportunity to pay us a visit and to 
see the islands and the working of the mission. The visit 
was pleasant to all, and, in addition, profitable to us and to 
the mission, and was a month longer than was expected. The 
two ladies endeavoured to make themselves as useful, in every 
way, as they could; they kept a class with the natives for 
singing almost every day, the whole of the three months that 
they were on Aneityum, which was attended by from thirty 
to forty ; and they left a deep impress of their presence among 
the natives in this department of instruction. As & memento 
of old friendships, a lady in Auckland had made my wife a 
present of a small but excellent harmonium, which, under 
Miss Clark's skilful fingers, gave a trueness to the teaching 
such as it never had before. But here we were nearly brought 
to a stand-still, as far as this help was concerned. When 
John Williams was building his ship on Rarotonga, after killing 
his only two goats to make a pair of bellows, he found them 
wholly eaten by the rats in the morning; and as he had no 
more goats, he had to exercise his mechanical skill and con- 
struct a box for a bellows. We had the same enemies to contend 
with there. First they cut the rope of the footboard nearly 
through, 80 that it broke ; but we did not suspect the cause 
till afterwards. In a few nights, however, they cut large 
holes in the leather of the bellows, and in the morning it was 
found that the voice of the charmer was gone. Fortunately, 
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we had some chamois leather in the house, and a bottle of 
liquid gum ; bj means of these we patched up all the holes, 
and for practical purposes the instrument was as good as 
ever ; and bj a little ingenuity we shut up all the openings, 
and excluded these pests ever after. 

A beginning had been made in bass by one of our former 
instructors, but it was only a beginning ; but Miss Clark fully 
instructed a class of young men to sing this part in several 
tunes ; she also taught the natives to sing two chants, so that 
we chanted metrical versions of the 67th and 121st Psalms in 
the church. I had no liking for chants myself, but the class 
learned them fast, and even the congregation came to join in 
them with wonderful readiness. I had been long anxious to 
have "Coloshill" intnxlucetl into the church; but all our 
musical friends, for one cause or another, had failed to make 
the attempt. Some of them did not know it I pressed Miss 
Clark; she was rather reluctant, alleging that in a minor 
tune like " Coleshill ** the native voice would be sure to fail at 
some particular notes. However, in deference to my wishes, 
she agreed to make a trial. The harmonium was taxed to its 
utmost capabilities. Mrs. Logan and she sang as sure and 
true as if their musical reputation had l)een suspended on the 
effort, and the natives followed. The teaching there was all 
by the ear; wo had no music-books, either in the old notation 
or the new. To my great satisfaction, the natives made goo<l 
thoir claim to be considered a |>art of our common humanity; 
their voices mastered the difficulties of the minor key as well 
as of the major; they leame<l "Coleshill" faster than any 
tune they had tried, and aft<»r it was intruduciN] into tho 
church, tho ccmgregation sang it {lerhaps lN*tt4>r than any 
other tunc they had over attempted. Thoro*waii one yonuK 
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married woman, Paparua, but now dead, who had, for some 
years, been one of Mrs. Inglis's girls, who sang it remarkably 
well, and whom I always employed to lead the singing when 
I gave out the psalm, the 90th, to which it was sung. Every 
time I heard them sing it, it thrilled through my heart, as if 
I had been at a Communion in Scotland. My old friend, Mr. 
Steel of Penpont, and the other singing-masters of that dis- 
trict of Dumfriesshire of fifty or sixty years ago, showed their 
knowledge both of music and of human nature when, after 
exercising the voices of the youngsters for a very brief period 
on the gamut, they plunged boldly in medias res, and began 
with '' Coleshill,'' a tune which, in my humble opinion, with 
all due deference to the judgment passed by our national bard 
on "noble Elgin," is— 

** The sweetest far of Scotia's holy lays," 

and which in thousands and tens of thousands of instances, 
at sacraments and deathbeds, has raised believing worshippers 
as near to the songs of the upper sanctuary as is attainable on 
this side the grave. 

The result of this visit was highly satisfactory ; not only 
were a good many new tunes learned, but a better taste in 
singing was created. One of our missionaries, the late Mr. 
Morrison, was with us one or two Sabbaths, on his way to 
New Zealand, and just as our friends were about to leave us, 
he remarked to me that he observ^ed a much better develop- 
ment of the native voices than he had ever heard in our con- 
gregation before. 

Among the translations which I made was one in imitation 
of Montgomery's version of the 7 2d Psalm, beginning — 

** Hail to the Lord's anointed, great David's greater Sou." 
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It is done in the same metre, and sung to one of the tunes 
usually set to that version. The natives learned it very soon. 
Another of my translations was the " Rock of Ages/' Accord- 
ing to Sir Roundell Palmer, now Lord Selbome, while Watts 
is the best hymn writer in the English language, Toplady, in 
his " Rock of Ages/' has produced the one best hymn. Bishop 
Ryle's estimate of it is much the same ; and I flatter myself 
that my translation of it is the best that I have made — perhaps 
the best hymn is the most easily translated. It is in the same 
metre as the original, and it is made to rhyme. The '^ Rock 
of Ages" has been translated into many languages. Mr. 
Gladstone has translated it into mellifluous mediaeval Latin. 
To compare small works with great, my translation can make 
no claims to be as literal, as elegant, and as scholar-like as 
that of the learned Premier ; but then one's vanity is flattered, 
or at least one's humiliation is modiOed, by what Lord Stanley 
told the world of letters a few years ago, in his rectorial 
address at Glasgow. ** I doubt," ho said, " if any human being 
was ever the better or the wiser for being set to spin verses 
in a foreign and dead language." If this applies to students, 
will it not apply a finiwri to Prime Ministers? If such 
exercises are of no Wnefit to the writers, .ire ihvy not likely to 
bo still less so to the readers 7 Who will sing Mr. Gladstone's 
translation t It is too evangelical for the Church of Rome, 
the only Church that uses Latin h}'mns in its services. But 
mine is a translation, if into a foreign, it is at least into a 
living language ; it may strengthen a living faith, quicken a 
living devotion, and supply fuel to "beet the heavenward 
flame " in living bosoms. 

I insert this translation that the daughters of song may, if 
they think propor, transcribe it into their albums, and sing it 
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to the piano or harmonium, when they wish to call attention 
to the claims of our mission. Let them pronounce the vowels 
as in Latin, and they will produce connect ly the Aneityumese 
sounds. 



ROCK OF AGES. 

Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in Thee ! 
Let the water and the blood, 
From Thy riven side that flowed. 
Be of sin the double cure, 
Cleanse me from iia guilt and power. 

Not the labours of my hands 
Can fulfil Thy law's demands : 
Could my zeal no respite know, 
Could my tears for ever flow, 
All for sin could not atone ; 
Thou must save, and Thou alone. 

Nothing in my hand I bring, 
Simply to Thy cross I cling ; 
Naked, come to Thee for dress- 
Helpless, look to Thee for grace : 
Foul, I to the Fountain fly ; 
Wash me, Saviour, or I die I 



ROCK OF AGES. 

Translated into the lanffuofft <tf Aneitfum, 

Nij amelith am itu, 
Natimarith asitu, 
Ek apol iram ainyak ; 
Imiatamairg nesnyak ; 
Imyialep nyak aiek, 
lesu, tak eriss Irak. 

Netho unyak takitai, 
Nemtha unyak nevitai ? 
Nimtan unyak yek etha, 
Vai netho has asenga ? 
Imyigoho nyak aiek, 
lesu, asitu irak. 

Et itap inja iram ; 
Er ati inmas unyum, 
Par adahpoi alupas 
Netho o atimi ha& 
Imyiaras nyak aiek, 
lesu, jim aru irak. 



While I draw this fleeting breath, 
When my eyest rings break in death, 
When I soar through tracts unknown, 
See Thee on Tliy judgment throne^ 
Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 
IvCt me hide myself in Thee. 



Ek wit emehe ainyak, 
Tup atenghe nyak aiek. 
An naopan apitag. 
An naopan mas unyak, 
Imyiehva nyak aiek, 
lesu, jim ahnang irak. 



Bums was the best lyric poet — the best writer of songs — 
that Scotlan<l, or perhaps any other country, ever produced. 
It is said that the way he wrote his songs was this : he 
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hummed over the tuno to himself till ho gut the spiiit of it 
into his mind, and^ then proceeded to write Ruch words as 
would give full and fitting oxpi^ession to the music. Sir 
Walter K(*ott never did this; ho made his words without 
any reference to music. In many cases, however, other hands 
made fitting music to his words. It would have lieen a vain 
expei*tati(m for any of us to thiuk that wo could produce 
wonis in the Aneityum language that any one would ever set 
to music ; nor, if pimsihle, could we afford to wait till such 
was done. Hut it wjis not n(*i*essar}* ; there were plenty of 
excellent tunes already made, and our only question was how 
wo could get suitable words for them. But latterly I endea- 
voureil to carry out Bums*s principle in my own way. A 
tune was fixed upon, 1 looked at the notes in the lxx)k, — I 
heanl it sung in English words, — I tried to enter into the 
spirit of the tune ; and wherever there were long, or strong, 
or what might tie called emphatic noteA, I endeavoured to 
have emphatic or strongly accenteil syllables in that part 
of the line, and to have feeble words, or unaccented syllables, 
where the notes were short. Tu this way the sense and the 
sound were made to nm hand in hand. Wlien these prin- 
cipU^ were attended to, mechaninil as the process may seem^ 
though not more so than the rules of prosody, I found that 
the natives learned the tune much more quickly. I was led 
to adopt this plan when I was pre]>ai*ing a hymn for the tune 
*' Mothers,'* or *' Daughters of Sidem," an American tune, in 
[lecuHar metre, sung to the wonis, "'llie Kabbath bells are 
ringing," the repeating wonis U*ing, "Come, come away." 
llie tune was taught by Mr. Koliertson, tho Cotton Company*K 
agent, who, lieing an excellent singer, taught the natives a 
PKmI many tunctf — and it soim became a remarkable favourite. 

K 
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For a while they never gave over singing it. When, at the 
end of five years, the company was dissolved, Mr. Roberteon 
returned to Nova Scotia, and completed his education for the 
ministry, under the direction of the Mission Board. He was 
ordained, sent out, and appointed to Eromanga, whare he has 
proved one of our most successful missionaries. 

Besides proceeding in this way, I always got them to sing 
over those translations before I finished them, to see if there 
were any words that could not be easily sung : some words 
can be sung so much more easily than others. Sometimes 
two syllables have a tendency to run into one, and then the 
singers go out of the time. In one of the last translations 
that I made, I found that we had misspelled and mispro- 
nounced one of our most common words from the beginning 
of the mission till then. We had pronounced and spelled the 
word in four syllables, while in reality it contained only three. 
I had inserted it in one of the lines to be sung in four 
syllables. I was trying one of our best singers — one of our 
mast intelligent natives — to sing the verse in which this word 
stood, but when she came to the word she always made it 
three syllables instead of four, and hence had a note over at 
the end of the line. I tried her again and again, pronouncing 
the word distinctly myself in four syllables, but always with 
the same result. I finally changed the line by substituting 
another word. Had I got the translation printed before it 
was tested in this way, this limping line would have marred 
the whole versa I afterwards carefully watched how the 
natives pronounced the word when reading or speaking, and 
found that they uniformly pronounced it in three syllables. 
The mistake had arisen from this: the first syllable of the word 
ends "with n consonant, and the second syllable begins with a 
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consonant In pronouncing the word there is a slight break 
or pause between the two syllables, which, unless carefully 
observed, may easily be mistaken for the short sound of t, 
which letter wo had inserted, but which totally disappears 
when the word is sung. When eveiy sound has to be caught 
as it floats rapidly and indistinctly on the lips of the natives, 
it is extremely difficult to avoid mistakes ; it is long Wfore 
every nicety like this can be dL«icovored aiicl mastered ; they 
are often discovered by the merest accident. 

The natives possess a fair amount of musical talent ; they 
are capable of attaining an average degree of proficiency, 
wherever the requisite amount of instruction is bestowe<l. 
Tliey learn music fully as fast a.H anything else. But here, as 
in all other things, in the case of a people sunk so low, very 
moderate attainments must satisfy us. One of our misHionary 
sinters — herself a first-class musician — who handles the pen 
of a ready writer, when she first came to Aneityum, evidently 
thought that their attainments in music were very limited. 
Mrs. Logan and Miss (*lark, however, had not been there 
U'fore her. In describing a ser\'ice at our station, she said 
they sang rigorously, but they kept a much firmer hoM of 
their liooks than they did of the tunes, which I lielieve would 
lie quite true. But passing on in the voyage, and seeing the 
genuine heathen — the pits out of whirli those singers had been 
dug, and the rocks out of which they had lieen hewn — her 
views liecame greatly moilifiod ; the " fair penitent," regret- 
ting her hastily-forme<l opinions, listened ever afterwards 
with a much more charitable ear to tlione wible children of 
Ethiopia lifting up their voices unto (Sod, and showing forth 
His prauiC. 

But while our psalms and liymns, and all the pHalitis and 
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hymns in Polynesia, are written in English metres, and sung 
to English tunes, and many of the natives in all the groups 
have learned to sing well, nevertheless I have long thought 
that a false principle runs through the whole system. But the 
remedy will not be easily applied ; it is this, that both their 
sacred songs and their sacred music should be framed on the 
same principles as their secular songs and their secular music. 
I have only heard of one missionary in those seas, Rev. Mr. 
Pratt of Samoa, adopting something like those principles; 
but he, as I understood, took simply the old tunes and set 
them to his new hyinns ; and as the associations connected 
with the old tunes were almost all bad — saturated with the 
abominations of heathenism — his brethren disapproved of the 
plan, and hLs hymns, thus arranged to that music, were sup- 
pressed. I think he was thus far on the right path, but had 
not fully wrought out the right method ; he should have had 
new tunes on the same principle as the old, as well as new 
hymns. 

At the Reformation, when the emancipated souls of whole 
nations sought full expression in songs of joy, like the birds 
in o^arly spring, mwlioeval Latin hymns and Gregorian chants 
wore vehicles far too confined to afford utterance for such 
exuberant feelings. No doubt the old church music was far 
finer — of a greatly higher order — than the music adopted by 
the Roformere ; just as the old cathedrals were a far higher 
order of ai-cliitecture than the humble, unassuming parish 
kirks — far better adapted for the <lisplay of grand processions 
and the performance of high masy*, but not for leavening the 
masses of the people with the knowledge of God's Word and 
the felt power of a preached Gospel. ITenoe the minstrels 
of the Reformation — Luther and his com|H}ers — seized and 
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Ranctified tho national or popular music, and translated psalms 
or composed hymns in the common ballad metres. In this 
way both tho music and the metres were such as every- 
IkkIv could understand and learn, and the voice of the whole 
I)eople ix>Ae simultaneously, like that of one man ; it was loud, 
like the voice of many waters, and the effects were marvellous. 
Wlierever the lleformation spread tho same course was pur- 
sued. In England, in the days of Edwanl VI., Stemhold, 
Hopkins, and Whyttingham rendered the Psalms into the 
i-ommon l)allad metres; they never tliought of throwing them 
into tho form of (ireek hexameters or Latin pentameters, and 
setting thorn to (Ji'egorian chants, now, like cathedral archi- 
tecture, coming so mucli into vogue, and indicating, I fear, a 
craving for the sensuous itither than the spiritual in Divine 
worship. The |»eople sang them to the l>adLid tunes, or 
others com]x>sed on the same principles. The lute Rev. J. J^ 
I^aughton of Pamimatta, writing in the Sylwy Christian 
lleraJily said — ** It is undeniable tliat all the standard met ri- 
nd versions in use to this day in all Protectant Chun'hes of 
Anglo-Saxon origin are written in the Udlad metre; and it is 
e<|ually undeniable that they were sung by our fathers to the 
iiM Imllad tunes. The writer has i*e|ieatedly heard the InUIimI 
of *Chovy Chase,* which Sir Philip Sydney ustnl to say moved 
his heart mon* than the blast of a trumpet, sung on the 
lK)nler-land U*tween England and Scotland, to tlie identicvd 
tune known in our sacrtnl collect i<ms as ' St. Cieorge*s ; ' and a 
tine stirring tdd tune it is, when sung, as our martLd sires 
used to sing it, with life and tire, and nut as our c^mgrega- 
tions generally sing it, as they sing ever}'thing else, with 
funereal slowness and coldness." 

Music and language must go tog«*ther — the one must affect 
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the other. Forty years ago, when Dr. Mainzer was lecturing 
on sacred music, and teaching large classes in Scotland^ he 
was seriously accused of Popish tendencies, because in some 
ladies' boarding school in Edinburgh he taught the StabcU 
Mater to the Latin words. He replied that he had no wish to 
countenance Popery, but he was engaged to teach the music 
of that piece, and he could not teach his pupils to sing the 
music to perfection except to the Latin words. 

We go to those seas with our English tunes ; these can be 
sung only to English metres ; these metres are like the bed of 
Procrustes, a bed admirably adapted — made to order, if you 
will — for our short, monosyllabic, nervous Saxon; but into 
this bed we try to squeeze the long, sesquipedalian, intract- 
able vocables of those Polynesian tongues, and the result is 
painful and disappointing. 

A good many years ago. Dr. Grant, of the American Mission 
to the Nestorians, said, " I have for thirty years been strain- 
ing my voice to try and teach the Nestorians our English 
tunes, but with very indifferent success ; now I have discovered 
that they have chants of their own in abundance, that have 
possibly come down to them from the days of Asaph, Heman, 
and Jeduthun, and which they sing with ease and spirit." 
The Nestorians were Christians, and had a long traditional 
history ; and music, once embodied in the songs of a people, 
sacred or secular, possesses an amazing vitality. But we have 
no music on Ajieityum such as the Nestorians had. Ours is 
all heathen to the core. 

Although the natives, judging from their songs, possess a 
fair amount of poetical as well as musical talent, although 
they are ready and willing to make prayers and sermonSy yet 
I could never get one of them to attempt to make a hymn, on 
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the principle of their own songs. One must remember, how- 
ever, how few uneducated men or women at home make hymns. 
But no doubt some one will rise up to tune the sacred lyre, 
and serve the Lord by embodpng the best thoughts of his 
heart in a genmne native hymn. The Aneityumese recognise 
the inspiration of the poet; not the inspiration of genius, 
as accepted by a sceptical or a secular philosophy, but a per- 
sonal inspiration, a na(mas^ a personal spirit, distinct from the 
man's own soul, speaking through the lips of the poet It is 
really the Scriptural idea of inspiration, as expressed by I>avid 
in his last words, when he said, '' The Spirit of the Lord #/xi//^ 
by ;«/», and Hii vonl was in my iowjue^ This was no idea 
infused into their minds by the missionaries, it was their ovm 
idea of inspiration in the days of heathenism, l>efore ever they 
had seen the face or heard the voice of u mutsionary. It was 
Kterooty{)ed in the language, and supplied us with the vocables 
for translating intelligibly such expressions as '* ^Vll Scripture 
is given by inspiration of (Jod.'' Ilie plenary inspiration of 
the Scriptures was to them a doctrine involving no dii!icultii*H. 
I1ie natives have a numlwr of songs, but none of them of any 
great length, and none that claim any great antiquity. 

The songs and the munic of the Aneityumese have nothing 
in common with £uro[ieiin poetry or music. Tlieir |K>etry 
seems more akin to Hebrew than to either English, Greek, or 
I^tin. It is measured by no feet. It is neither rhyme nor 
blank verse, nor does it correspond in structure to the Hebrew 
INiralli'iisms. It seems little else than prose— ^levnt«*<l prose, 
it may lie — but cut up into divisions like verses, and theKo are 
followed by chonises, chietly single Kyllubles with no meaning. 
One very common one w, LH /<», /// U ; HI la^ Hi la ; HI l*\ HI 
h: This, according to l>r. Kitto, was the kind of hinging 
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w ith which Labau wished to send away Jacob. The style of 
the poetry seems to afford facilities for improvising, of which 
the natives are fond. Their music is a kind of chanting. It 
runs along on the principle of a short note and a long alter- 
nately, within a narrow scale. It is evidently from its resem- 
blance on this point to their own music that they sing the 
tune "Ortonville" with more life and spirit than almost any 
of our tunes, it being composed throughout of a short and a 
long note alternately. They are very fond of singing their 
native songs ; they will sing away at these syllabic choruses 
for any length of time, apparently, as onlookers would sup- 
pose, more for the love of the noise than the love of the 
music. I never, till I went to Aneityum, saw the full force of 
those expressions in the Psalms, where men are exhorted to 
sing and play with a loud noise. We are disposed, with our 
ideas of music, to look upon these expressions as figurative. 
But if the Hebrew music and the Hebrew mind were in 
any way akin to the Aneityumese, such expressions must be 
understood quite literally ; for a prominent characteristic of 
their singing, as regards their native songs, is the "loud 
noise joyfully." In lamenting for the dead, the counterpart 
of Jeremiah's mourning women could easily be found there ; 
and the utterances of parental anguish are expressed in the 
very spirit, often in the very words, of David, •* O Absalom, 
my son, my son I " 

Missionaries have so much to do — their duties are so heavy 
and so multifarious — that they cannot overtake much that 
they wish to do. I never had time to examine the poetry of 
the Aneityumese to any extent, and to analyse its structure, 
80 as to discover fully the principles on which it is composed 
and the laws by which it is regulated. Besides this, we all 
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go out to those islands with strong prepossessions in favour 
of home excellences, hence it is a long time before we can 
tolerate, far less appreciate, much that is good in things 
purely native. A German professor, delivering a charge to a 
young missionary appointo<l to India, spoke to this effect : — 
" Our wish is, that you make the natives Christians ; but we 
do not wish you to make them German Christians; our 
simple wish is that you make them Tainil Christians." Tliere 
was great wisdom in the distinction. 

My hope is that some of our younger brethren may 
[K)8sess the requisite poetical and musical powers, and find 
sufficient time to enable them to investigate this important 
subject, and compose sacred songs and sacred tunes so nearly 
akin in principle to their own songs and their own music, 
that the natives will learn them with ease, and sing them 
with the heart, the spirit, and the understanding; that, iis 
their language has lieen the medium of conveying to them a 
knowledge of God*s Word, their ix>ctrj' and their music may, 
in like manner, ho the channel through which shall ascend 
unto (fod the sweet incense of praise and thanksgiving, and 
all the holy emotions and devotional feelings of contrite 
hearts and sancUtied affections. 



CHAPTER XII. 

NEW HEBRIDES MISSION SYNOD. 

The name Synod came to be applied in 1872 to the annual 
meeting of our missionaries in this way. For a considerable 
time a felt desideratum in the mission was a proper word to 
designate our annual assemblings. We ourselves generally 
called them the Annual Meeting of the Mission ; but in the 
Colonies and elsewhere this seemed to be too vague a desig- 
nation, and they began to speak of the Mission Conference^ 
the Mission Council, the Mission this and the Mission that, 
and hence the question began to be raised, Could no more 
appropriate name be adopted ? Meeting, we said, is rather a 
vague term, and is applied generally to more popular assem- 
blages than ours is. Confei'ence is a very good word, but the 
Weslcyans and other Methodist bodies have appropriated 
it to designate their highest Church Courts, and we would 
prefer leaving it in their ecclesiastical vocabularies. Council 
is also a good word, but at that time, owing to the General 
Council held at Rome, it savoured strongly of the Vatican, and 
as we had no Ultramontane proclivities in the New Hebrides, 
we felt shy of doubtful connections. On the whole, Syntxl 
appeared to be the least objectionable word we could adopt. 
It is euphonious, high-sounding Greek, and at the same time 
a strictly orthodox, fidly naturalised Presbyterian vocable. 
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It has both a popular and a strictly ecclesiastical meaning. 
In the once famous, but now obsolete, science of Astrology, 
the conjunctions of the heavenly bodies were called Synods ; 
and in his Dictionary Dr. Johnson quotes passages from 
Crashaw, Milton, and Boyle in which these starry synods 
are spoken of as exercising a benign or a baleful influence on 
human destinies. In referring to the mythology of Gitjece 
and Rome, 8hakcspeare, Milton, and Dr}'den, as quoted by 
the great lexicographer, speak of ** Synods of the goils ; " and 
M'Kenzio, in his '* life of Princi|)jil C'unninghtun,'' speaks of 
a " Synod of Carriers " that, in the old ante-railway days, met 
everj- Wt»dnesday in Edinburgh in the yard of the ** Harrow " 
Inn, which had great attractions for Cunningham while a 
student On the other liand, we liavo the strictly eccle- 
siastical application of the wortL Tlie Church of England 
has its Synods as well as its Convocations ; while among 
Presb^-terians, we have the S>Tiod of Dort and the S^-nod 
of Jerusalem, we have the lleformed Presbyterian Synod, 
the United Presbyterian Synod, the English Presbyterian 
Synod, the Syn(>l of Otago and Southland, and in tlie 
Established and Free Churches we have Provincial Synoils 
in any numl>er. Our Synoil is somewhat different from any 
of these. It is neither strictly a Syuo<l tpunid sacra^ nor yet 
a Synod quoad rirUia^ altliough it is somewhat of both, and 
possesses at tlie same time the fullest amount of spiritual 
independence. The Church out there in the New Hebrides is 
non-established and unendowed, she owns and claims neither 
teinds nor tithes, but she Ls united and national, and there 
are no dissenters ! There is the freest Vc»luntar}'ism, without 
the slightest manifestation of national Atheism. It is a 
prindplti with us in tram*Liting the Scriptures rather to take 
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a native word, though it convey only a part of the idea, 
than use a foreign word which expresses the whole idea, but 
requires to be explained before it is understood. The native 
word, without any explanation, conveys some part of the idea 
to the native mind ; the foreign word none. In like manner 
the name Synod will convey to every Presbyterian ear some 
idea of the character of our meetings ; while, to prevent mis- 
take, and explain ourselves as far as possible, we have added 
the word Mission ; and our Annual Meetings are to be called 
Meetings of the New Hebrides Mission Synod. 

No doubt our Synod is sui generis. At the time of the union 
of the Free and Reformed Presbyterian Churches, when all 
the principles and all the practices of these two respective 
Churches were carefully scrutinised, the ecclesiastical lawyers 
of the Free Church, from the Procurator and the two principal 
Clerks of Assembly do>\Tiwards, were puzzled to understand 
exactly the constitution and character of our Synod. The 
New Hebrides Synod bore no resemblance either to the Synod 
of Glasgow and Ayr, or that of Perth and Stirling, or any other 
Synod either in Scotland or England. It was different from 
anything known either in France or Geneva, In the long 
catena of ecclesiastical history, from a.d. 52, when the 
apostles and eldei-s met at the first Synod in Jerusalem, they 
knew of no Synod exactly like ours. In Scotland, from the 
days of Knox, church courts have risen in succession from 
kirk sessions to presbyteries, thence to provincial Synods, 
and thence to the General Assembly. In the Australasian 
Colonies most of the Pi*esbyterian Churches have a General 
Assembly, but they have no Synods. The Church of Otago, 
which is looked upon as the most conservative at the antip- 
odes, has a Synod, but no Assembly. Our mission, which is 
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the moBt abnormal of anything known, hnk a S3mod, but no 
Presbytery. Nevertheless, both in the Colonies and in the 
islands, we are all most orthodox and loyal Presbyterians. 
We adhere firmly to the spirit of Prcsbyterianism, although 
circumstances have required us to depart, in some cases, from 
tlie letter of the system. 

With us we had the thing before we had the name. In the 
early days of the mission Mr. Geddie and I met, as occasion 
required, and made all the ncedcil arrangements for carrying 
on the work of the mission. But after our numbers increased, 
and especially after we got the Dayspring^ we found it necessary 
to have a meeting of all the missionaries once a year, to make 
aiTangements for the sailing of the vessel, for selecting mis- 
sion stations, for settling missionaries, for sanctioning the 
printing of translations, and generally for ti-ansacting all 
necessary business connecte<l with the mission. It was at 
this time, as I have said, that we found it convenient to apply 
the name Synod to the annual business meetings of the 
mission ; and it has 1)een universally accepted as expressing 
the corporate existence and the corporate action of the 
missionarii*s. Every missionary is ex ofirio a member of 
the Mission Kynotl, and represents the Church by which 
he is supporteil, and protects its interests. Ministers ancl 
elders lielonging to Presbyterian Churches visiting the New 
Hebrides, ami present at the meeting of S^-nod, are always 
associated, but no native elders sit as memljers. The Synod 
elects annuallv a Modenitor anil a Clerk : the Clerk is elidble 
for rt»-elcction as often as the Synoil may think pivper ; the 
Malerator is not, till the list of members has lieen gone over; 
so that there is no danger of a (>er|)etual Moderatorship 
springing up among us — an evil once so much dreadiil in the 
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Church of Scotland, as being the thin end of the wedge by 
which bishops were stealthily introduced into the Presbyterian 
Church. The Synod manages the mission interests in the 
New Hebrides of ten Presbyterian Churches, wz., of one in 
the Dominion of Canada, one in Scotland, two in New Zealand, 
and six in Australia. The Synod manages the Dayspring^ 
as the property of those Churches, directs her movements, 
appoints on behalf of those Churches a board and agents in 
Sydney to look after the vessel in the Colonies. The Synod is 
the supreme authority in the mission in all general matters ; 
all the missionaries are under the Synod, in a general way, 
while each one is personally responsible to the Chtirch by 
which he is supported. If any missionary feels aggrieved by 
any action of the Synod, he can appeal to his own Church, and 
from the decision of that Church, in such a case, there is no 
further appeal. In a few cases, I think, the Synod may have 
exceeded its authority. Its relations with different parties 
have at times been a little strained, but they have never 
been broken off ; and, on the whole, I feel certain that the Synod 
has done its work well, and from its decisions no appeal has 
ever been made. It has a great deal of work to do. The 
meetings of S}Tiod have usually occupied about a week. A 
copy of the minutes is always sent to each of the Churches 
connected with the mission. There were often long sederunts, 
and able, tough, spirited debates, that would have done no 
discredit to larger and more important Synods than ours. 
Burning questions, too, sometimes gained admission into our 
discussions. The use of un fermented wine, or rather palm 
wine, as it has ])een called, that is, the liquor of the cocoa- 
nut, at the Loixl's Supper, was on one occasion fully 
discussed. 
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When uij wife and I went to the islands, thirty-four years 
ago, Mr. Geddie had formed a church and dispensed the Lord's 
Sapper, and had used the ordinary fermented wine. In due 
course I followed the same practice. The missionaries had 
no allowance from any fund for the purchase of Communion 
elements. The missionary's wife Imkod the bread, the mis- 
sionary himself bought the wino. While the communicants 
were few the expense was not heavy ; a l)ottle of wine sensed 
for each Communion, which was celebrated twice, thrice, or four 
times in the year. When the church members amounted to 300 
or 400, the wine-bill would have been a more formidable item 
of expense to a missionary with only ;^ioo a year. But we 
reasoned from the sacrament of I^ptism to that of the Lord's 
8up()er ; if a few drops of wator is as true an oniblem, equally 
effective sacramentally, as a wholo river, may not a small 
quantity of wine, diluted with water, 1)0 as true an emblem 
as a gallon of the same liquor ? So, after the manner of the 
Ritualists, those pronounced sacnimentarians, though not f i*om 
the same motives, we diluted it largely with water, and added 
some dark sugar, llie advanced critics of the Tubingen 
school say that, although the Bible is not exclusively God's 
Won!, yet the wholo of God's Wonl is in the Bible, whatever 
else may Ite in it ; so, although our cups were not filled exclu- 
sively with wine, yet there was wine in every cup, and every 
communicant partook of wine, and the ordinance was there- 
fore valid 

For nearly a century port wino has been use<l in this 
country in the Jjord's Supper. From the Uefoniiation up 
till near the end of last century the light white wines of 
France, which Mr. Gladstone is so eager to introduce, on 
t€>mperance grounds, were use<l ]x>th for Mcrnmental and 
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ordinar}' purposes; but when, in consequence of the great 
French war, our trade relations with France were broken offy 
our wine merchants went to Portugal and brought over port 
wine ; and as no living man has any personal remembrance 
of the old state of things, many people are in the belief that 
port wine was always used at the eucharist, and that it was 
employed because it was red, and in this respect was the most 
appropriate symbol for the blood of Christ. Things went on 
with us in their usual way for some twenty years ; the sac- 
charine diluted wine was used without any misgiving, and no 
change was contemplated ; but time brought changes. Com- 
merce had visitc<l the island, and traders there, as everywhere 
else, were causing annoyance by the introduction of intoxi- 
cating liquors. Several of our young men had been killed by 
the use of them. But matters were brought to a crisis by 
a very triWal and accidental occurrence. One day Ester, our 
principal native woman, was telling my wife that So-and-so, 
a very promifiing young man, had been drinking till he was 
drunk. " And what did he drink ? " said Mrs. Inglis. " Oh/' 
said she, '^ it was British kava, of course ; they call it wine ; it 
is all the same as what we use at the sacrament." This was 
certainly, in the estimation of the natives, drinking the cup 
of the Ix)rd and the cup of devils ; it was filling both cups 
with the same liquor. AVhat was to be done ? The traders 
would soon fill the cup of devils, but what was to be done 
for the cup of the Tx)rd ? We could get no unfermented wine ; 
Mr. Frank Wright had no agencies in these Ck)lonie8 ; and 
although Australia is one of the best vine -growing countries 
in the world, yet the inspissated juice of the grape, so well 
kno>\'n to the ancients, is literally unknown there. The grapes 
aro all fermented, and the Government experts connected with 
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the excise certify that Australian wine, without being forti- 
fied by brandy, contains more than thirty per cent, of alcohol. 
A solution of the difficulty, however, seemed to be easy, by 
following the example of the missionaries of the London 
Missionary Society in the South Seas. For a long time past 
they have used palm wine — that is, as I have said, the liquor of 
the cocoa-nut, which is a species of the palm-tree — instead of 
the ordinary wine. I therefore introduced an overture into 
the Mission Synod asking that an act should be passed giving 
liberty to any one who might desire it to use palm wine instead 
of the common wine at the Lord's Supper. I allowed the over- 
ture to lie on the table of the S^-nod for a twelvemonth, that 
there might be plenty of time to consider it fully. 

It was fully and freely discussed. Everything was said, 
both for it and against it, that could well be said ; but when 
the vote was taken, there were, I think, eight against the 
overture, and only four for it One member said that rather 
than use palm wine he would use pure water ; another said 
that he had once taken cocoa-nut liquor at one of the stations 
of the London Missionary Society, and that afterwards he 
seriously doubted whether he had rightly observed the Lord's 
Supper or not. Wlien our Saviour established the ordinance 
of the Supper He selected bread and (not wine, for that word 
is never used in connection with the ordinance, but) the fruit 
of the vine — the former the choicest focxl and the latter the 
choicest liquor known in the land of Canaan, the two sub- 
stances the most pleasant and nourishing to the body — as 
pointing out that the blessings procured by His broken body 
and His shed blood were to the soul what those were to the 
body. Now, what the vine and its fruit are to the inhabi- 
tants of Palestine, such are the cocoa-nut and its fruit to 
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the inhabitants of the South Seas. One writer, speaking of 
the cocoa-nut in Africa, says, '^ It is worth while going to 
Africa, were it for no other object than to drink coooa-nuts, 
they are so delicious.'' Another writer, who spent some 
months among the South Sea Islands, uses almost the same 
words, and says, '^ It is worth any one's while to go to those 
islands, were it for nothing else than to drink coooa-nuts, 
they are so delightfully refreshing." No substance known 
on the islands is calculated to convey to the mind of a native 
the idea of the soul-reviving influences of Christ's death so 
vividly as the liquor of the cocoa-nut. And to stickle even 
for the grape, in such circumstances, was substituting the 
letter of the law for its spirit, holding by the rule and over- 
looking the reason of the rule. Our diluted saccharine wine 
was periectly innocuous. It might have been drunk by the 
most recently reclaimed drunkard without the slightest danger, 
— happily we had none such, — but then it was associated 
in their minds at that time with nothing but the cup of 
devils, the intoxicating British kava The members of our 
Synod were all either pledged or practical teetotalers, but the 
majority was made up mostly of t^e younger members of the 
court, of new arrivals from home, strongly imbued with home 
and hereditary notions about sacramental wine; they were 
men who abhorred drunkenness, but nevertheless adhered to 
some extent to the common but false belief that alcoholic 
drinks would be good if they were not abused ; that it is in 
the abuse rather than in the use of these liquors in which 
the great danger lies ; who held more or less the doctrine 
recently promulgated to the trade by the great brewer, the 
Hon. George II. Allsopp, M.P., who says, " In spite of all that 
our teetotal friends may say, there is no sin in the drink - 
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it is only the excess of it which should be discouraged;'' whose 
teetotalism rested on the grounds of Christian expediency, for 
the sake of others rather than themselves, and not on the 
scientific principles that alcohol is a poison, that it is not 
a food, not a heat -producing agent, and as an article 
of support for the system it is utterly useless and wholly 
pernicious ; that it is injurious to both blood and brains, to 
body and to mind. Moreover, our young friends had not 
been sufficiently long in contact with the widening and 
liberalising influences of island and colonial life to bring 
them into proper touch with their new relationships, and to 
realise that the traditions of home life are not always in 
accordance with the never-failing fitness of things. 

There was one thing, however, that strongly impressed me 
in connection with the decision of our Mission Synod on this 
wine question, and that was, the soundness and the far-seeing 
ability of the Westminster divines. In the thirty-first chapter 
of the Confession of Faith they say, " All Synods, since the 
Apostles* times, may erry and many have erred; therefore, 
they are not to be made the rule of faith or practice, but to 
be used as a help in both.'' Now, if those divines formulated 
so correctly the doctrine of Scripture concerning S3n)ods 
and Councils, is there not a strong presumption that their 
dogmatic utterances concerning the Divine Decrees were 
equally correct ? " God executeth His decrees in the works of 
Creation and Providence." God is almighty and infallible — 
He cannot err ; but man is feeble and fallible ; for, as some 
one says, "The best of men are only men at the best." 



CHAPTER XIII 

MISSION VESSELS — THE " DAYSPRING." 

When we had seen something like the beginning of the end 
in the Christianising of Aneityum, we felt somewhat like Jolrn 
Williams on Huahine, or Eaiatea, when he said, " I cannot 
be shut up within a single reef." We turned our attention to 
the islands beyond us, and considered as to what we could do 
for them. By the aid of the mission ship the John WiUiamSf 
we got two teachers and their wives settled on Tanna, and 
other two couples on Futuna ; but, when settled, we had no 
means of \dsiting them, except by our own whale-boats. We 
made known our circumstances to the Rev. Dr. Ross of 
Sydney, the agent of the London Missionary Society, and who 
was also kindly acting as our agent. He applied to some of 
his friends to help us, and they kindly sent us down a fine 
boat by the John Williams, which would have suited our 
purpose well. But, through the absence of a letter, that had 
been mislaid, a mistake was committed, and we were given to 
understand that the boat was intended for the Loyalty Island 
Mission, and not for ours ; and hence it was passed on to the 
bi'othren in that mission, and did not come into our hands at 
all. In course of time, however, the error was discovered, the 
mistake corrected, and the price of the boat was transmitted to 
us, and we obtained an equally suitable boat, which we named 
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the Columhay after the apostle of lono, as we were striving 
to make AneitTtim the lona of the New Hebrides. This boat 
served us for some time, till we received from our friends in 
Glasgow a small schooner of twelve tons, which was called the 
John KnoXf after the great Scottish Reformer. This enabled 
us to extend our visits as far as Eromanga. Beyond this we 
could not go, although in subsequent years the John Knox 
was employed by the brethren of the London Missionary 
Society, in their first visit to open up their mission to New 
Guinea. The John Knox, however, did good service in the 
New Hebrides. 

But the idea of a much larger vessel was still cherished by 
us. Accordingly, in the end of 1861, when Mr. Paton was 
driven from Tanna, the missionaries arranged that, partly for 
the sake of his health, and partly with the view of creating 
an interest in Australia on behalf of the mission, Mr. Paton 
should proceed to Sydney and New South Wales, which he 
did, and afterwards went on also to Melbourne and Victoria. 
He was very successful in both places, but especially in Vic- 
toria. The Presbyterians there had just completed a union 
of all the denominations, and the idea of a new vessel for 
the Presbyterian mission in the New Hebrides was caught 
up with enthusiasm as their first united miiwionary effort 
Chiefly through the Sabbath-school children, Mr. Paton raised 
^3000 with which to purchase a mission vessel, ^1000 
with which to bring out new missionaries, and ^200 for the 
support of native teachera Having completed these arrange* 
ments, Mr. Paton went back to Scotland, and visited all the 
congregations of the Reformed Presbyterian Church. Mean- 
while it was agreed that the vessel should be built in Nova 
Scotiai under the directioii of the Foreign Mission Board of 
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the Presbyterian Church in that province, by whose agents 
the New Hebrides Mission had been commenced, and whose 
members also raised ;^i6oo to the Ship Fond. This was 
accordingly done. The Dai/spring, a vessel of 1 20 tons, was 
built in Kew Glasgow, and sailed from Halifax in the 
autumn of 1863 — Mr. William A. Fraser, master. She had 
a remarkably fine passage out to Australia. She brought 
out three missionaries with her, viz.. Revs. Messrs. Morrison, 
M'Cullagh, and Gordon. The first two were married. In 
Melbourne, under the sanction of the Ship Committee, a 
deck-house was added to the Dayspring^ which made her equal 
to a vessel of 150 tons. In June of 1864 the Dat/spring ar- 
rived at Aneityum, and visited among the Loyalty and New 
Hebrides Islands till the beginning of December, when she 
returned to Sydney. Here Mr. Paton, having returned from 
Scotland, met her, and spent three months visiting the Aus- 
tralian Colonies. In Apnl Mr. Paton accompanied the vessel 
to the islands, visited round the group, and attended the Annual 
Missionary Meeting. It was found that in some respects it 
was easier to purchase a mission ship than to keep her afloat : 
the one was a special single effort, the other was to be a 
permanent annual struggla It was, therefore, at once 
agreed that Mr. Paton should go up to the Colonies, consult 
with friends, and make arrangements for raising such a sum 
annually as would meet the current expenses of the vessel 
Mr. Paton went immediately up to Australia, and by his un- 
tii'ing energy and marvellous organising capacity, he arranged 
that the Sabbath-school children who had chiefly purchased 
the vessel should raise about ;;^i8oo a year to support her. 
Of this sum the children connected with the Presbyterian 
Church of Nova Scotia should raise ^250; the children of 
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the Reformed Presbyterian Church in Scotland, the same; 
the children of the Presbyterian Church of Victoria, ^^500 ; 
the children of the Presbyterian Church of New South 
Wales, jC^oo ; and the remaining ^600 to be raised by the 
children of the Presbyterian Churches of New Zealand, South 
Australia, Tasmania, and Queensland. So excellent were the 
arrangements that were made, and so loyal to the engagement 
have been the suocessive generations of the Sabbath-school 
children, that, during all the twenty-five years that the Day- 
ipring has been afloat, she has never incurred a penny of debt, 
she has never been crippled for want of funds, and she has 
always had a good working balance on hand. This shows 
also, I think, that the public have had the fullest confidence 
in the management of the Day^pring funds ; they felt satisfied 
that they are judiciously and economically spent — a point 
of vital importance in all public trusts, especially for those 
raised by annual contributions. The Dayiqning being intended 
exclusively for the use of the New Hebrides Mission, the 
management of the vessel has all along been left in the hands 
of the Mission Synod. The Synod has appointed a Board in 
Sydney, consisting of three ministers and three laymen, to 
attend to the management of the vessel when in the Colonies. 
These laymen especially are well acquainted with the require- 
ments of shipping. At first the headquarters of the Dag- 
gyring were, for the most part, in Melbourne, as a large 
proportion of the funds for the support of the vessel were, 
through the energetic efforts of the llev. Dr. Macdonnld, at 
that time agent for the vessel, supplied from Victoria. But 
when it was found necessary that the Dagfpring should 
make two voyages from the islands to the Colonies each 
year, to save time and minimise expenses, the headquarters 
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of the vessel had to be removed to Sydney ; oocasionallyy how- 
ever, she visited New Zealand, Melbourne, and other places 
for special purposes. 

The history of the Dayspring was one of nnintermpted 
success, till the 3d of January 1872, when she was com- 
pletely wrecked in Aneityum harbour, in one of the most 
terrific hurricanes that ever passed over those islands, the full 
particulars of which I have given elsewhere in this voluma 
For the ensuing season we chartered the Paragon of Sydney, 
a new vessel of 160 tons burden. In the meantime we 
recovered the insurance of the vessel — ;^20oo. Mr Paton 
and Mr. Copeland were deputed to raise funds to purchase 
another vessel, the former in New Zealand, the latter in 
New South Wales. They raised other ^2000. With this 
;;^4ooo we bought the Paragon, and fitted her up for the work 
of the mission, and had her name changed to that of the 
Dayspring. She has served us now satisfactorily for fourteen 
years. But great changes have been going on during the last 
quarter of a century. Steamships are everywhere displacing 
sailing ve&sels ; the very kidnappers, in the labour traffic in 
Western Polynesia, are employing steamers to carry on more 
effectually their nefarious practices ; and unless our mission 
had consented, which it had no thought of doing, to be left 
completely behind in the march of modem progress, it was 
found necessary that we must go in for at least auxiliary 
steam-power. 

On this account the Presbjrterian Church of Victoria agreed 
to place at the disposal of the mission the services of Mr. 
Paton, who is suppqrted by that Church, and is always at its 
disposal, that he might come to this country and plead for 
funds with which to buy a new ship. Accordingly he arrived 
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in London in April 1884, duly authorised for his mission, by 
the Qeneral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church of Yictoriay 
to all the General Assemblies and General Synods of the 
Presbyterian Churches in the three kingdoms. He addressed 
the two Scotch and the one Irish General Assembly, and the 
Synod of the United Presbyterian Church in Scotland and 
the Synod of the Presbyterian Church in England. He was 
cordially thanked by these Supreme Courts for his addresses, 
and recommended to the liberality of their congregations re- 
spectively. He also attended and addressed the Pan- Presby- 
terian Council that met in Belfast that year. He visited con- 
gregations and addressed meetings in most of the principal 
cities in the three kingdoms — in London, Manchester, and 
Liverpool ; in Exiinburgh and Glasgow, Aberdeen and Dundee ; 
in Dublin, Belfast, and Derry. He displayed all his accus- 
tomed tact, he spoke with all hii) wonted energy, and pleaded 
with all his .well-known fenad and pathetic eloquence; he 
solicited only in public, he made no private personal appeals ; 
but, in addition to his public collections, he received many 
private contributions, and that from all classes of persons 
and members of all denominations, from the widow's mite to 
the offerings of the wealthy; his donors ranged from the 
titled nobility to the poorest and obscurest of sen*ant girls. 
I am not aware of the name of any member of the royal 
family being found on his lists, but then a paragraph has 
been going the round of the religious newspapers affirming 
that neither the Queen nor any of her family contribute to 
any of the missionary societies ; but one thing is certain, that 
the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland and his distinguished and 
liberal-minded ladv — that the Earl and Countess of Aberdeen 
and all their children were warm and generous supporters of 
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Mr. Paton's Dayspring fund. There is a story told which is 
quite in keeping with similar well-authenticated anecdotes 
connected with Mr. Paton's labours. One morning Lady 
Aberdeen went into the nursery, and found one of her little 
boys crying. She asked him what was the matter. '* Oh," 
said he/' I am afraid that Mr. Paton will have all the heathen 
converted before I am big and able to be a missionary, and 
then there will be nothing left for me to do 1 " It was at 
this very time that the Hon. Ian Keith-Falconer and his 
young, beautiful, and accomplished wife were accepted by 
the Free Church of Scotland to carry on their mission to the 
Mohammedans in Aden. Mr. Keith-Falconer is a younger 
son of the late Earl of Kintore, generally known, like Lord 
Shaftesbury, as the '^ good Earl.'' He undertook not only to 
act as a missionary, but to bear all the expenses of the mission 
himself. He is understood to be one of the best Arabic 
scholars of the present day. Hearing so much from Mr. 
Paton about the New Hebrides Mission, and so much from 
Mr. Keith -Falconer about the Aden Mission, it was quite 
natural for the young Gordons to catch up enthusiastically the 
missionary spirit, so fully in accordance with the traditions of 
that ancient, noble, and religious family. A young Gordon, 
who would himself have been an Earl of Aberdeen had he lived, 
had it in his heart to go out as a missionary to Africa. 

Notwithstanding the veiy depressed state of the coimtry, 
at the end of eighteen months, Mr. Paton had succeeded in 
raising ^9000, with which he returned to Victoria. The 
New Hebrides Mission Synod, the Dayspring Board, and the 
New Hebrides Mission Committees of the different Australasian 
Presbyterian Churches have been collecting information, and 
are consulting as to the size and shape of the vessel, and 
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esamining into the details, so as to see how the money can 
be disbursed to the best advantage, so as to secare the greatest 
benefits to the mission, with the most economical expenditure 
of the funds ; and as there are among them many able, prac- 
tical men, well acquainted with seafaring matters, there is 
no doubt whatever but that these objects will bo carefully 
attended to and largely secured. 

It is not to secure speed when sailing on the open sea 
that we wish to employ steam in our mi&sion vessel, but 
chiefly to avoid danger and difliculties in going into or out 
of harbours, and to keep her from drifting into peril when 
caught in calms. Wliile among the islands she is continually 
either entering or leaving harbours, and she is often becalmed 
in circumstances whore a few hours* steaming would save a 
day's, or, it might l>e, a week's, <letontion, or where a current 
might drift her into serious danger. Both the first and second 
John Williams were lost in calms — the fii-st at Danger Island, 
and the second at Savage Island. On one occasion my wife 
and I, and some other missionaries, were on l)oanl the Day- 
fprififjf on the coast uf Kn>mangn, when tlio cun*ent all but 
carrie<l her against the rocks in a calm ; both boats were 
down, and it was pulling for life. Providentially a light 
breeze sprang up, which carried us out of <langer. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

ASTRONOMY ON ANEITYUM — ECLIPSES. 

AsTRONOMT, as every one knows, had its origin in the East. 
Under the clear mild skies of Mesopotamia, the sage, thoaght- 
ful shepherds, keeping watch over their flocks by night, had 
their attention constantly drawn to the wonders of the starry 
heavens. They recorded their observations ; they divided the 
visible heavens into sections ; and, following the'^example of 
the Most High, they counted the number of the visible stars, 
and called them by names. Hence the Lord, when He spoke 
to Job out of the whirlwind, recognised the astronomical 
vocabulary, and said, as rendered in our Revised Version, 
^' Canst thou bind the cluster of the Pleiades, or loose the 
bands of Orion ? Canst thou lead forth the Mazzaroth " (the 
twelve signs of the zodiac) " in their season ? Or canst thou 
guide the Bear with her train ? " 

In the South Seas they have not the long-continued, dear, 
cloudless Oriental sky, but they have advantages in this respect 
of which we know nothing in this country. Their knowledge 
of astronomy, however, was very limited, as much so as of any 
of the other sciences. They had given names to a few of the 
constellations, and to a few of the more prominent stars, and 
to certain celestial phenomena. They had given the names of 
Katgapohoth to Venus, when a morning star, and Intamg^ 
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when an evening Rtar. They call the Southern Cross Nohoaing 
Waij the Duck, from the resemblance which its four principal 
stars bear to that fowl They call the Milky Way Imcau an 
nathiatf that which binils the Way. The reason of the name 
is not very obvious. Tliey call Orion the Nelgau^ or Canoe, 
and the Girdle of Orion Nchev^ the Pmldlo for propelling the 
Canoe. 

With us Oi'ion stands upright on his feet — quite a martial 
hero. At the antijKxles he stands upon his head — by no means 
a dignified attitude. But within the tropics, and, consequently 
on Aneityum, he seems to lie on his side, and, canoe-like, con- 
tinually sails along the centre of the sky ; and thus he is 
degraded by these maritime i>eople, from being a conquering 
hero, to be a quiet, slow-Miiling ship — the gnmd and the noble are 
exchanged for the merely utiliUirian. They cidl the Pleiades, 
or the Seven Stars, the Children of Kunint/umui, But whether 
they were men or women, the natives cannot sjiy ; whether they 
were women, like the Greek Pleiades, the seven daughters of 
Atlas and Oceania, or men, like the seven Greek poeUs who 
bore that name, the Aneityumese cannot determine ; but since 
they speak of them as cooking taro, we may safely infer that 
they were female deities, in the island mytholog}*, as that was 
a female occu{)ation. They hiul names for several other stars, 
but what seems strange to us, they had no name for Ursa Major, 
or the Gre;it Bear. It may have Ijcen l)ecau8e it is invisible 
for six months in the year, and is never seen on the south side 
of Aneityum, although on the north side, for six mouths every 
year, it hovers over Tanna every night, and is a noticeable 
constellation. They knew nothing about Mazzaroth^ or the 
twelve signs of the zodiac. They had never mapped out the 
heavens into equal divisions, like the ancient abtronomers. 
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Like the Jews, they divided the day and night into eight 
watches. They had the four principal divisions, of sunrise, sun- 
set, noon, and midnight. They had a word for the other four 
subdivisions, viz., nine o'clock in the forenoon and three o'clock 
in the afternoon, when the sun was half up the sky, and 
again when half down, and another word for nine at night, 
and another for the morning watch, the cock-crowing — ^the 
true and also the fcdse crowing, which I have described fully 
elsewhere. They had no weeks ; the week has followed the 
Jewish and the Christian Sabbath. Where there have been 
no Sabbaths there have been no weeks. The Bomans bad 
NundincBf their nine'dsLj periods, but seven days have followed 
the Sabbath. The week is a positive, not a natural, division 
of time, like the day, the month, and the year. They counted 
by moons, but they had no names for the different months ; 
they simply counted the number of moons. They counted 
by years, but they had no eras, no epochs from which they 
began to count their years. They had no Olympiads, like the 
Greeks ; no year of the building of the city, like the Bomans ; 
no A.M. or A.D., like us. They had no word for the whole year ; 
but they had three seasons, the summer, the winter, and the 
hungry time ; that was the time when the old crop was eaten 
up, and before any of the annual crops were ripe, correspond- 
ing to the spring. They never spoke of so many years, but of 
so many winters. They marked the beginning of the year by 
the blossoming of the reeds, an annual plant. The expression 
for everlasting vraa irai iji ieng, while the reeds blossom ; or 
irai iji m&iese, while winters remain. They have at least 
twenty-five names for the winds, but they are not divided 
equally, like the thirty-two points in the mariner's compass. 
The winds blow mostly from south round by the east| and on 
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to the north, but very little from north round by the west on 
to the south. The prevailing wind is the south-east trade- 
wind, but this does not blow from one point only, but all along 
from the south to the east. On Aneityum we have the words 
of Solomon almost literally fulfilled : " The wind goeth toward 
the south, and tumeth about unto the north ; it whirleth about 
continually, and the wind retumeth again according to his 
circuits." The wind maketh the circuit of the horizon about 
once a fortnight. The process is this. There is a calm day. 
On the following a light wind springs up, a little to the west 
of south ; day by day it draws, little by little, towards the east, 
and increases daily in strength till it reaches its maximum ; 
but that is not always the same. In summer espcciiilly it passes 
the east on to the north ; when blowing north of cast the atmos- 
phere is often laden with humidity ; you cannot move but you 
perspire, and then you feel very uncomfortable. At the north- 
east it often dies away, takes a leap to the west, where it 
remains from one to, sometimes, five or six days ; but it is not 
reliable Then it dies away, and is calm for a day or so, and 
then springs up as before at south by west, and prcxMHwls on 
its circuit, going in the opposite direction to the haiidn of n 
watch ; but it never returns in the other rlirection. Tltfy hiivn 
not four cardinal points in the horizon, as we \uive ; the «?fyit 
is called the rising of the sun, and the weitt is the fU'tting of 
the sun. They have no word for s/juth or rioKh, but 
round the island everywhere it is M^nwnr*! and landwanL 
On both sides of the island it in mlli^i up U/waflu llm 
rising of the sun, and down t^iwanU wh^n* it r^U, TUny 
have names for all kinds of hurriramii; tU^y hnvn u UHiim 
for the rainbow, for a halo nsind iUo »fiii or luntm, for 
a comet, a meteor, a falling or nbf^Hing •tar, lhi> Atuoi* 
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Australia or Southern Lights or Streamers, Magellan's 
Clouds, &c. But they never distinguished between the fixed 
stars and the planets. I occasionally called the attention 
of the more intelligent to the planets. They had often ob- 
served eclipses both of the sun and of the moon. Owing 
to the great clearness of the atmosphere these phenomena 
are remarkably well seen. I never fully realised the Scrip- 
tural description of eclipses till I saw them on Aneityum, 
when I saw the sun become black as sackcloth of hair, and the 
moon become as blood. We had a good view of four eclipses 
— two of the sun and two of the moon. 

On the 25th October 1855 we had a total eclipse of the moon. 
We observed the eclipse first about half-past seven in the 
evening. It was then total, and continued so for about an 
hour ; the lower limb of the moon then began to emerge from 
the shadow of the earth, and by nine o'clock the moon was 
again ''walking in brightness." As we had no almanacw 
there at that time, except one we had made ourselves, for the 
use of the natives, merely to teach them the months and the 
days, and one that our Samoan brethren had prepared for the 
use of their mission, which, although it marked the changes 
of the moon, gave no intelligence about echpses, we were not 
at all on the outlook for such a phenomenon, and but for the 
natives we might not have observed it. I was busy writing 
in my study, and Mrs. Inglis was doing the same in another 
room, when one of her girls came running in and called out 
to her, " Ak Misi, et mun nias inmahog^ et cdupaa yang ; apam 
aiek nm almoi " — " O Mistress, the moon is dead, she is so 
yellow ; do come out and see her." We went out immediately; 
and if yellowness, or rather a dull blood- like redness, had been 
a sure sign of death, the moon had been dead to a certainty. 
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This furiiished me with a good opportuuity to give the natives, 
both then and afterwards, some lessons on the elements of 
astronomy, and on the causes of eclipses, both of the sun and 
moon, with which they appeared to ))e much gratified. For- 
merly they had no idea of the causes of eclipses. Like some of 
the heathen nations of antiquity, they looked upon them as 
prognosticating evil, as indicating the death of some great chief, 
or some similar calamity, and they used to blow on conches, 
beat wooden drums, cut down trees, howl, and make hideous 
noises, either through fear, or to avert the dreaded calamity. 

Although eclipses of the sun and moon were occurring 
every year, it was not often that we observed them. In 
187 1, however, we were singularly favoured in that respect 
Within two weeks there were two eclipses, the one of the sun 
and the other of the moon, both predicted to be visible, and both 
actually ol)8er>'ed on our side of the globe j and we had a fine 
view of both. I was at Futuna during the eclipse of the sun, 
which took place on Sabbath the i8th of June. The morn- 
ing was cloudy and threatened rain, and no traces of the sun 
were to be seen ; but about mid-day the clouds broke up, and 
the sun shone out among them. At about half-past one the 
first contact was visible, and the eclipse continued till about 
half-past four. Regarding the sun as a map, hung up on a 
wall, with the north at the top, the south at the bottom, the 
east on the right hand, and the west on the left, the appear- 
ance of the eclipse may be thus described. It began on the 
south-west of the sun*s disc, crept gradually round to the east 
siile, and finally went off at the north-east. At the middle of 
the eclipse the shatlow of the moon extended to about the 
middle of the sun's disc; about a fifth part of the disc was 
obecurevl ; the light around was sensibly diminished. 
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The eclipse of the moon took place a fortnight after that of 
the sun, on Sahhath the 2d of July, or rather, on the morn- 
ing of Monday the 3d ; it began about half-past twelve, and 
ended about half -past two. The missionaries for the Annual 
Meeting had all landed on Aniwa, from the Dai/spring^ on the 
Saturday before. When the services of the Sabbath, public 
and private, wete over, I volunteered to sit up and awaken 
the others when the eclipse began ; — we always went early to 
bed on* the islands. I did so ; but some of the brethren were 
so eager for the sight that they kept peeping out now and 
again, evidently afraid lest I should fall asleep during my 
watch. Up till midnight the sky was remarkably dear, not 
a cloud passed over the face of the moon ; but about twelve 
o'clock large masses of clouds rose up, and it appeared for 
a time as if the moon would be entirely hid; but the wind 
carried them along, breaks occurred, and every now and then 
we had some clear glimpses, which enabled us to observe the 
progress of the eclipse duiing its whole course. This eclipse 
proceeded in an opposite direction to that of the sun the fort- 
night before. It began on the north-east quarter of the 
moon's disc, the place where it ended on the sun; it then 
crept down along the east side, and finally went off on the 
south-west side, where that of the sun began. When the 
eclipse was at the greatest, about a sixth part of the moon's 
disc was obscured. There was one very striking difference 
between the two eclipses. In the eclipse of the sun, one-half 
of the moon's shadow was seen on the sun's disc ; a half-circle 
was distinctly marked, reaching to the centre of the sun's 
disc. But in the eclipse of the moon it was only a small part 
of the eai-th's shadow that was seen on the moon's disc; it 
was a segment of a large circle, and extended only about half- 
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way to the centre of the moon's disc, but coyering a much 
larger portion of her perimeter. 

On both occasions we tried to improve the phenomena, for 
the benefit of the nativee, both in conversation and in our 
public services ; not bj spiritualising them — which some can 
do very pertinently — but in a way which seemed to us more 
suitable for our auditors, viz., by explaining the causes of the 
eclipses, and calling in God's works as the witnesses for the 
truth of Ilis Word. ** You see," we said to the natives, " that 
large, deep, dark hollow place on the sun's face, as smooth 
and round on the edge as if it had l)een cut out with a knife ; 
— what is the cause of that T That is the moon, the half of 
which is come in l)etweon us and the sun." Their eyes 
opened wider, and they watched with newly awakened interest 
the progress of the eclipse, as they understood something of 
the cause of this strange phenomenon. A similar explanation 
was given when the moon was eclipsed. They were shown 
how the earth was at that time exactly between the sun and 
the moon, and how the shadow of the earth was falling on 
the face of the moon. 

The natives were told beforehand what was to be expected. 
At Futuna the afternoon ser\nce took place during the eclipse 
of the sun. Mr. Copeland met with the Futunese in the 
church, and I hold a short ser\'ice in the schoolroom with the 
Aneityumeso teachers and some other Anoit>iimese who were 
there at that time, and the drift of our remarks was some- 
what as follows : — " Y'our wise men formerly professed, and 
the wu«e men lunong the heathen in all these islands still pro- 
fess, to make rain and wind, good weather and lud weather, 
health and sickness, to kill aiui to cure, at their pleasure. 
Our wise men never profess to do any such things ; because 
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they know that God only can make rain and wind, send sick- 
ness and death, give life and health, make food plentiful or 
cause famine ; but they can do what the wise men among the 
heathen never attempted to do; they tell long beforehand 
when the sun and moon will die (the native word for an 
eclipse, as we have seen), and why ? How do they know this I 
They know it because they study the works of God, and they 
find that all the works of God are true. Everything that God 
does, and everything that God says, is true. He has spoken a 
law to the sun and to the moon, and they hear His word and 
obey His law. He has made the paths of the sun and the 
moon so true and exact, and He has made the rate of their 
travelling along these paths so true and exact, that our wise 
men, who search out these things, can, by counting — for they 
have made themselves very expert in counting figures — tell 
long beforehand the very month, and day, and hour when we 
may see them pass one another, as we have seen them do 
to-day. Ever3rthing that God does is true ; there is nothing 
deceitful in it; and ever3rthing that God says is true; His 
word is as true as His works. In the Bible He says that 
every one that believes in Christ, and repents of his sins, 
shall be saved, and go to heaven; but that every one who 
refuses to believe in Christ, and to repent of his sins, shall be 
condemned and go to hell. And as certainly as the predicted 
eclipse has been seen to-day, so certainly will God's word 
about our souls be found true at the day of death and at the 
day of judgment." 

During our stay at Futuna the natives of that island had 
another lecture read to them on the evidences of Christianity, 
more convincing to their minds than the whole of Butler's 
<* Analogy,'' with the volumes of Paley and Chalmers on the 
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evidences supenuMeil. " Yc men of Athens," sjiid Pnul, " I 
perceive that in all things ye are too bujx?i>titious,'* or, as 
most critics now render it, "ye are very religious.'* The 
Futunese, hke the Athenians, are " very religious " in their 
ovm wav. Till certain reli^nous ceremonies and ohsen'ances 
have been attemled to, they will not plant a single yam; 
othen*-ise, it is Ixdievetl, the yams wouM not gi^ow, or some 
culiimity, such as sickness or death, would lM>f.iII the man who 
planteil them. 'Hie year lief ore that Mr. Coixdand had hml 
some yams plant(*<l in liLs garden U'fore any of these cere- 
monies hiul been performe«l by the s;icre<l men, and they were 
now ri|»e. A day was apiMiinted for their being dug, and a 
numl)er of natives, heathen and Christian, wert* invite<l, and 
came to sikj the pHnluce taken up. Tlie mounds were ojienwl 
by the Aneityumese tem*hers, and out came such yams as had 
scarcely ever been seen on Futuna, to the gn^at delight of the 
Aneit>'umese and the C.iiri>tian natives of Futuna, but to the 
miuiifetit suq>n>e and confusion of the heathen. But, alas ! 
it was there as it is elsewhere — 

" Convince a man a^inst hin will, 
Hi**H of the nanii* opinion Htill." 

The following SabUith c^uue, but tlieiv was no accession to 
the number of worshipi^ers. Many an infidel has read Butler, 
or Paley, or CampUdl, or Chalmers, and remainetl as much au 
intidel as before, llie Pharisees saw our Saviour's miracles, 
and yet rejectoil I lis messagi* of mercy. No doubt the heathen 
on Futuna would sjiy, as other heathen have re{»eatedly siiid, 
that it might do very well for Mr. Co|>eland or the Aneityumese 
to pbint their yams without propitiating the gods of Futuna, 
Yiecnuse they were foreigners, but it would be perilous for 
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them to do sa The gods would certainly be angry, and punish 
them. No one who has not grappled with the superstitions 
of heathenism can have any idea of the darkness, and hardness, 
and obstinacy of the heathen heart. They really think that 
what they believe is trua They have been bom into this 
belief; it has " grown with their growth and strengthened with 
their strength/' and with them their religion is no make- 
believe. However erroneous, it is a part of their very nature. 
Nothing can effect a change in their beliefs but Divine power. 
Still, the more suitable the means, and the more diligently 
these are employed, the more confidently may we expect the 
Spirit's influence from on high. Exhibitions such as these 
serve very much the same purposes among the heathen that 
lectures aikid essays on the evidences do among ourselves ; and 
where they do not convince the sceptic, they often confirm the 
faith and fortify the mind of the true but weak believer. 



CHAPTER XV. 

EARTHQUAKES AND TIDAL WAVE ON ANEITYUM. 

On the 38th of March 1875 we were Btartlcd bj a very severe 
earthquake, followed immediatelj by a tidal wave, which 
raised the sea ten or eleven feet above its ordinary level at 
spring-tides. At our station the sea rose about four feet 
higher than during the hurricane of 1873, when the Day- 
spring was lost It was not merely the height to which it 
rose, but the force with which it rolled in, that rendered it so 
formidable. It covered all the low land of Aname, the dis- 
trict on which our houses stood. It broke open every door, 
and rushed into every house. It made large breaches in 
the walls of the church, and broke completely down one- half 
of the outer waUs of the Teachers' Institution, a building 
seventy feet long, and its walls ten feet high. It broke open 
the front-door of our dwelling-house, and rushed in, two feet 
deep, through the lobby, although the floor was raised two 
feet above the ground. The sea rose round the whole island, 
and did serious damage 'at every exposed situation. In all 
the low-lying districts the tare — the staff of life <hi the island 
— was more or less injured. There had not been such an 
earthquake, or such a rise of the sea, within the memory of 
living man. Tradition had to be called in to supply a parallel 
case. The natives said that their fathers had told them that 
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there was aii earthquake in their days which loosened the rocks 
on the mountains, and sent the stones rolling down into the 
valleys, and that the sea rose and covered the low lands ; but 
no one now living saw that earthquake — this was the heaviest 
and most disastrous that any living man had seen. 

On our side of the island there were several narrow escapes 
from the sea, both of adults and of children, but no lives were 
lost. On the other side of the island one boy was drowned 
and two men were severely hurt, and several also had narrow 
escapes from the sea. As the other station (Mr. Murray's) 
stood high, it sustained no injury from the sea ; but the large 
stone church was considerably damaged by the earthquake, 
the front wall being considerably rent. Several schoolhouses 
on the shore, on both sides of the island, were destroyed. At 
Mr. Cronstedt's whaling-station at Anau-unse, on the west, 
or lee, end of the island, considerable damage was done to the 
premises by the earthquake; and the wave, as it retired, 
carried off two whale-boats ; but on the return of the wave — 
for it returned, but in a very modified form, doing no injury — 
the boats were brought back towards the shore, and the 
natives recovered them, without their having sustained any 
injury. But at the other whaling-station on the island of 
Inyeug the scene was appalling, and the ruin was all but 
complete. The small island of Inyeug forms one side of the 
Aneityum harbour. It was a lovely and a healthy spot, and 
had been occupied for nearly thirty years as a whaling and 
trading station, and been exposed to all the hurricanes that 
had passed over the island, without sustaining any very 
serious damage; even the great tidal-wave of August 1868, 
which came rolling up along the whole eastern coast of New 
Zealand, and was observed in Port Resolution, in the island 
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of Tuiiua — us the Daiftfpriwj w;is lyiii^ ihi'i-e at tlie lime — 
WOK not noticed on Inyoiip. On this occasion, however, the 
Rea rose on l»oth 8i(1es of the iKhiiid, and nearly covered tho 
whole of it. Mr. Underwoo<l, with one of his sons and a few 
natives, were on the station at tho time. lie heanl the sea 
coming, and called on the n*st to nin to a little eminence at 
the end of the isLind. He him.self ran, but was either met or 
overtaken by the sea, which earned him off his feet ; provi- 
dentially he caught hold of some firm object, and held on by 
it till the sea recedc<l, and in this way he esca])ed with only 
a few bruises. One whale-boat wilh carrieil out to sea, and 
nearly every house on the island was destroye<l. Mr. Under- 
wood's dwelling-house, a large, strong, weather-boarded build- 
ing, was lifte<i up, ami can-ied to the very edge of the sea, and 
there left a ruin. Tlio whole island was a scene of desolation. 

Having given this brief gi*neral account of the earthquake 
and the wave, I shall now proceed to describe more fully how 
they afTecte<i ourselves. 

On 8abl>ath evening the 28th of Mari'h we had retired to 
rest at our u.Hual time, lietween nine and ten o'clock. AlK>ut 
a quarter past eleven we were awakened by an earthquake. 
It was heavy for earthquakes then» ; it would have \yoen con- 
sidered a verv moderate one in New Zeahuid — at least in 
Wellington ; it wius, however, unusmdly long. I thought, and 
others thought the same, that it mu.st have U>en mon* than a 
minute, and it had a |)ei*uliarly alanuiug motion. After it 
was over I rose and went through the house, but, so far as I 
could olMer\*e, nothing was injure«l. I went out ; tho nativen 
were all arousetl, and out of doors too. It was a beaut if ul, 
clear, calm night ; not a breath of wind was blowing ; nothing 
was hearrl hut the usnal sound of the reef ; whib* the sea seeme«l 
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quiet and still as a sleeping infant. The moon was within 
two nights of entering her last quarter, and was about an 
hour up ; below her, and near her, hilng a drapery of sable 
clouds, with a bright silver lining. Orion, the most conspicuous 
object at that time during the evenings in the western sky, 
had just set. The Great Northern Bear, stretched out at his 
full length, was keeping his nightly watch over the island of 
Tanna. The Southern Cross had just attained its highest 
elevation, and was standing perpendicular. Centaurus, Argo 
Navis, and other constellations were shining with their usual 
brilliancy from "the chambers of the SoutL" A lovelier 
night could not have been witnessed. I returned to the house 
and went to bed, hoping that the disturbance for the night 
was over ; but in about fifteen minutes after the earthquake 
we heard a sound in the distance. My wife said, " What sound 
is that V* I said, " I think it is a gust of wind coming through 
the trees " — no uncommon thing on calm nights. " It is not 
wind, that,'' she said ; and springing out of bed, she looked 
out at the eastern window, in the direction whence the sound 
was coming. " There is not a leaf moving,'' she said. 

The sound was increasing, and she hurried to the door. I 
sprang up after her. Ajs she opened the back-door she saw 
one of our natives coming out of their house, just opposite to 
ours ; and she called out, " Yamin, what sound is that 1 " " It 
is the sea, Misi," he said; "run, run, Misi, run." She called 
out to me to make haste. He took her by the hand, just as 
she was, in her night-dress, with a sheet which she had acci- 
dentally wrapped around her. Fear added wings to her feet, 
and, under the young man's guidance, in a few moments she 
had cleared both the back-yard and the back-garden, broken 
down the reed fence, and gained a slight elevation beyond. 
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They saved their distance and no more ; the sea just touched 
their feet before they got out of its reach. They were there 
joined by others, mostly women and children, and thence 
threaded their way through the bush to our cottage on Lolan- 
napjis, nearly half a mile distant, at least by the path along 
which they went, and where they were fairly beyond the reach 
of the sea. 

In the meantime I had turned back, but only for a few 
seconds, to draw on a pair of trousers, and experienced a very 
striking illustration of the value of our Saviour's admonition 
(Mark ziil 16), ** Let him that is in the field not turn back 
again to take up his garment" These few moments proved a 
dangerous, and might have been a fatal, delay ; the sea was 
in the bedroom before I got out of it, and I had to pass 
through something like the waters seen in the prophet's vision. 
At the threshold the waters were to the ankles ; when I had 
gone, not a thousand, but only thirty paces, the waters were 
to the knees; and when I had gone only thirty more, the 
waters were nearly to the loins, and running in a strong 
current In the middle of the back-yard I met our principal 
nati\*e man, carrying his step-daughter on his shoulder; he 
took hold of my arm, and we waded together till we reached 
the back part of the yard, and got hold of a native house, in 
which was lying an elderly woman, the widow of one of our 
teachers, and who was nearly blind. Mrs. Inglis had called 
out and aroused her as she passed the house ; but, poor woman 1 
she could do nothing. In a moment the sea was at her door, 
which was shut, and to open it would have been to let in the 
enemy faster than he was coming ; but she wisely sat up in 
her bed, and left herself in the hands of God. We stood still, 
and held on by her house, as we could do nothing better. In 
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a short time the worst was over ; the waters rapidly abated, 
and in five minutes the sea had returned to its wonted chan- 
nels. Immediately thereafter all the men near us came into 
the premises to ascertain our condition, and render whatever 
assistance might be needful. I learned from them that my 
wife, under safe guidance, was on her way to Lolan-napjis. I 
therefore sent on clothes, blankets, &c. ; and after seeing that 
there was no returning waves of any consequence, I followed 
with the other natives to Lolan-napjis myself, where we spent 
a safe but rather anxious night. 

About half-past three o'clock on the Monday morning 
we had another shock of earthquake, much heavier, though 
greatly shorter, than the first, and which brought down the 
stone chimney in our cook-house, and which, I presume, was 
the shock that damaged the stone church at Anelgauhat. 
About five o'clock, a little before daylight, there was a thirds 
not so heavy as either of the other two; and about eight 
o'clock there was a fourth, which some thought to be heavier 
than any of the former three; but as all the damage had 
been done by the second that could be done, without a con- 
siderable additional force, this fourth shock loft no special 
traces of its presence. From that time for more than three 
weeks there was not a day in which there was not one or 
more shocks. During the first ten days they amounted to 
upwards of a hundred; a good many of them were rather 
sharp shocks, but none of them doing any damage. So far 
as my experience and information go, the law of earthquakes 
seems to be this : — All the damage is done by the first 
shock or shocks ; these, again, are succeeded by a number 
of lighter shocks, which infiict no seiious injury. After the 
sevei-e earthquake in Wellington in 1848, while we were 
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living there, there was not a day for three months without 
one or more shocks, but they did no damage; and we then 
learned that some old whalers had had a similar experience 
at Dusky Bay many years before. 

On Monday morning, when daylight revealed the efTects 
of the earthquakes and the wave, the scene on the premises 
was one of great desolation; every house was more or less 
a ruin, and every place was covere<l more or leas with rubbish 
and debris. I have alreadv referre<l to the condition of the 
church and the Toachers' Institution, but nearly every build- 
ing had sustained some damage. There being no wind, our 
roofs — the thatch of which was rather a fragile preparation, 
being made of sugar-cane leaf — were all uninjured, a cir- 
cumstance which greatly mitigated our calamity; but the 
walls had been frightfully Iwttered by the action of the sea 
The extent of the damage done to our walls may be judged 
of when I mention that, as near as I could calculate, we 
had to put up anew four thousand feet of wattle and plaster. 
Tlie sea had entered every house on our premises on Aname, 
and every room in every house, with the exception of our 
bathroom ; the wave had spent its force just before it reached 
it^ All the matting on our floors was saturated with mud 
and soaked with sea water; the amount of washing and 
cleaning that had to l)e {performed was almost fabulous. 
Chests and lx)xes had lieen knocked a))out in all directions, 
and the most of their contents had been injured by salt 
water. My l)0At had l>eon carried out to sea, and brought 
Imck again towards the shore, but it was so much injured 
that I had to break it up. It was an old boat, however, and 
not of much value. Nearly all our reed fences were laid 
proKtrate, and one-half of them carried completely away; 
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while our bananas, which nearly half fed our natives, did not 
yield more than a third of their usual produce for more than 
nine months afterwards. 

But that which rendered the calamity more vexatious to us 
than it otherwise would have been was this: our summer 
nominally, but our winter really — that is, the time when we 
expected heavy rains, storms, and hurricanes — was over, and 
our premises had undergone all those renovating processes 
which were considered necessary to make them look decent 
and respectable for another year. All the whitewashings 
painting, cleaning, fencing, repairing of coral walks, &c.y 
required by our houses, our gardens, and our glebe, for the 
ensuing season, had been finished a few weeks before. We 
fancied that we were now secure from all labours of this kind 
for a twelvemonth to coma In a week or ten days we were 
expecting the Dayspringy with whatever visitors she might 
bring us ; when, lo 1 in less than ten short minutes all our 
fond hopes were blasted, all our fair prospects were blighted, 
all our sanguine expectations were signally disappointed ; an 
overwhelming amount of difficult and discouraging labour was 
thrown upon our hands. But all is not lost that is imperilled 
— the gloomiest prospects do not always prove the most disajs- 
trous. We were signally favoured by a gracious Providence; 
in little more than three weeks all our damages were repaired; 
our ruins, so far as houses were concerned, had disappeared, 
and cosmos had again emerged from chaos. The premises 
were as good as they were before ; some parts of them were 
even better, as they were now quite new. But it caused some 
twenty days hard work to the natives ; and all that and more 
very hard and harassing labour to Mr& Inglis and myself. 

The natives on that occasion, however, behaved uncommonly 
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well; I never saw their sympathies flow out towards us so 
fullj or so spontaneously. They came out and wrought with 
a willy unsolicited and unpaid. Our principal chief, Nowan- 
pakau, who generally took the management and direction of 
native labour in connection with the mission, was absent on 
mission business on Tanna ; but so willing were the natives 
themselves, that his absence was not felt. It was almost 
worth all the losses we had sustained, and all the labour we 
had performed, to see the reality of their Christianity so 
unmistakably brought out, in the readiness and heartiness 
with which they wrought, without pay and without food, to 
repair the damages done by the sea and the earthquake. 
From the morning after the calamity we had on an average 
fifty natives a day working for us. They came in rotation ; 
we had a new party every day, with the exception of a few of 
the more skillc<l workmen, who assisted me daily in preparing 
the framework of the buildings, where these were broken down, 
or in otherwise making ready the work for the less skilled 
natives. On the last day but one of these repairs we had a 
hundred men working at the reed fences, and on the following 
day we had fifty women collecting and bringing coral to cover 
our walks— the last process in restoring our premises to their 
former condition. 

Our garden was the only part of our station that showed 
the effects of the sea, without any possiliility of their being 
speedily removed. Our large and l)eautiful bananas, the 
staple produce of our garden, on which our natives depended 
so largely for food, which combined so fully the utile cum 
dttici — the profitable and the beautiful —wera to a great extent 
completely destroyed ; and it required time as well as care to 
restore them to their former flourishing and fruitful condi- 
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tion. After the terrific hurricanes that swept over the noith 
and west of Scotland in December and Januiirj 1883-4, and 
committed such awful havoc among our woods, it was re- 
ported that the Earl of Stair said, when he saw the destruction 
around Castle Kennedy, that he would rather have seen hia 
noble mansion levelled to the ground, than the devastation 
produced among his trees ; he could have rebuilt the castle, 
but he could not restore the woods. Comparing small things 
with great, our feelings were somewhat akin to his, supposing 
his castle had been left in ruins as well as his woods. 

I felt a good deal the interruption to my mission labours 
proper. At that time I was busily occupied correcting our 
translation of the Old Testament. I had just finished a very 
careful examination and correction of Mr. Copeland's transla- 
tion of the twelve minor Prophets, and was going on with a 
correction of my own translation of Isaiah, embodying Mr. 
Copeland's corrections of that translation. I had also finished 
the correction of Genesis and the first fifty Psalms, and was 
ta.sking myself to the utmost extent that time and strength 
would permit, when all these labours were suspended for a 
month. But the Lord alone knows what is best for us; 
change of employment is often as good as rest, and that 
month's physical toil probably did us as much good as a 
month's holidays might have done; it was certainly greatly to 
be preferred to a month's sickness. We felt thankful, after 
all that had happened, that we were still alive and enjojdng 
our usual health, and were again surrounded, as fully as for- 
merly, with means and appliances for being useful, and with 
the conveniences and comforts of civilised life. 

I should have mentioned that on the Monday morning the 
natives found a considerable number of fish of various 
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left high and dry bj the receding wave ; also one large turtle 
and several young ones not half grown : these latter are very 
rarely seen or caught. 

In these tropical islands vegetation is rapid and luxuriant| 
food can be raised or procured with great ease, and many 
advantages are held out to those who will take up their abode 
in those sunny isles. But Paley's great law of compensation 
holds good all the world over, and those islands prove no excep- 
tion to its operation ; floods, storms, hurricanes, earthquakes, 
tidal waves, and fever-producing malaria are some of the 
conditions attached to island privileges, to prevent people in 
other less favoured lands from '' envying or grieving at the 
good " of those, in many ways, highly favoured islanders, and 
to keep them from indulging in any *' inordinate motions or 
affections towards " any of the special privileges which they 
enjoy. 

But some will say, '* Why did you select for your station 
such a low and exposed locality 1 " In answer to this I may 
state, that when we fixed upon that place for our mission 
station, we were not aware that those powerful agencies with 
which, unhappily, we became so familiar were likely to be- 
come such frequent visitants to that jiarticular spot. If we 
had had to commence the mission again, we wouUl doubtless 
have avoided some mistakes that we had committed, and it 
is to be hoped that young miHtdonarios proccc<ling to other 
islands wOl profit by our experience. T\i*elve years before 
that I did think of changing our station, and I carefully 
examined another locality with that view; but the labour 
involved in making the change would have been so great that 
I shrank from the undertaking, and, as a compromise, erected 
our cottage on Lolan>napjis, which, besides being a sanitorium, 
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proved a valuable refuge when the earthquakes and the tidal 
wave came so suddenly upon us, and where we and all our 
natives stayed ten days, till our sea-soaked dwellings were 
again habitable. But our station was so central, so con- 
venient, and had so many advantages, as largely counter- 
balanced those occasional but severe drawbacks.. There had 
not been on Aneityum an earthquake or a tidal wave like that 
one for fifty or perhaps a hundred years ; and, relying on the 
strictly mathematical principles that govern the calculation 
of chances, we thought we might reasonably hope that the 
chances were at least like fifty to one, that another such catas- 
trophe would not occur for many years to come. Mr. Laurie 
has, however, removed the station wholly to Lolan-napjis, not 
so much from the fear of a tidal wave, as for the sake of 
what chiefly led me to erect the cottage at first, viz., the 
greater salubrity of the situation. 

The earthquake and the tidal wave were severely felt on 
Aniwa and Eromanga, as well as on Aneityum. There were 
also at both islands a severe earthquake and a high tidal 
wave, higher than the first wave, two nights afterwards, on 
the 30th of March. The Bobertsons and their natives on 
Eromanga fled to the hills, but no lives were lost. But the 
place where the tidal wave was most severely felt was at 
Lifu, on the Loyalty Islands. Three villages were swept 
away, and from twenty to thirty people were drowned. 
But the forces of nature were still in a state of activity. 
On the 5th of May following, at two o'clock in the morning, 
there was the heaviest earthquake we ever felt on Aneityum. 
Not only did the earth quake, but the rocks were rent. In 
different parts of the island largo blocks of overhanging 
roc^k were rent off, and pi'ecipitated to the valleys below, 
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On other parts where large boulders were lying half buried 
on the surface, they were upheaved and shaken out of the 
earth, and left strewed about like the riddlings of creation, 
as Bums said of the stones on his farm of Ellisland. Both 
our chimnejTs were thrown down. The kitchen one was razed 
to its foundation ; the other was brought down to a level 
with the side walls. The chimney in our dining-room, the 
lime of which was only slightly cracked by the earthquake 
of March 29th, was rent to the fonn<lation, and would have 
shared the fate of the kitchen chimney hail not the lower 
part of it l)een strongly braced by a partition and the frame 
of a <]oor on the one side, and of a press on the other ; but 
the top of the chimney, which was four feet high above the 
roof, was pitched over to the ground with apparently as 
much etkse as a man's hat would have been blown off his 
head by a strong gust of wind. It touched the roof only 
in one place ; the house stood nearly north and south, but the 
chimney was thrown diagonally, in a south >east direction. 
Afraid of another tidal wave, we all fled inland as fast as 
we could, and threaded our way through the bush to our 
cottage on Lolan-napjis, where we stayed till daylight; happily 
there was no rise of the sea at all While we were in the 
bush there was another heavy shock, which made the treea 
quiver and move backwards and forwards all around us. For 
three months afterwards we were never more than a few 
days without earthquakes, mostly slight, but a good many 
rather sharp; but they did no damage. They were gene- 
rally preceded by a loud hollow rumbling sound, under the 
groiuul, resembling distant thunder. We heard it coming 
from the north-west, and waited, expecting a severe shock; 
sometimes there was a aharp quiver, sometimes a slight 
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one, and sometimes none at all ; but as jou never can 
calculate what an earthquake may be, those hollow threaten- 
ing sounds produced an}i;hing but a soothing effect upon 
an excited nervous system. The volcano on Tanna was 
unusually active during those three months; though forty 
miles dist^t, almost every day we heaixl the eruptions like 
the booming of distant cannon. The mission-house at the 
other station was built of stone. The Hurrays, who then 
occupied the station, awakened by the shock, sprang out 
of bed and made for the door, but the door was locked, and 
the key had been shaken out of the door, and there appeared 
to be nothing before them but to be buried in the ruins. 
Happily they found escape by another door, and spent the 
remainder of the night, which was cold and comfortless, in 
the open air, and thus escaped unhurt. 

Although at our station, iu addition to the two chimneys, a 
great deal of plaster was brought down, and lamps, bottles, 
glass, crockery, and kindred articles were smashed up a good 
deal, yet the damage was nothing compared with that of the 
28th and 29th of March. I repaired the chimneys by means 
of piping, and by the time the vessel returned with the 
missionaries for the meeting of Synod, our repairs were com- 
pleted and our house again habitable. But while, for all 
merely utilitarian puri)ose8, the station was as good as ever, 
yet, as one of the missionaries observed, our church. Institu- 
tion, dwelling-house, &c., were all so patched-up-like that our 
premises would never again have the same appearance that 
they once had. 

But we felt ihankfuL While earthquakes, floods, storms, 
and everything terrible in the phenomena of nature had, for 
the year previous, been making the circuit of earth and ocean 
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— while it would have been (liffictilt to say where one could 
have gone to be safe — and while wo once and again fled, 
as they " flc<i l)efore the earthquake in the days of Uznah, 
khig of Judah '' — the Lord mercifully preserved us in life and 
health, and secured or restored to us all our comforts. 

After thirty years' experience of earthquakes and kindred 
phenomena, I have often said that nothing reminds one so 
forcibly of the <lay of judgment as an earthquake, especially 
when it hapi)en.s at night ; it is so sudden, so unexjiected, so 
uncertain a^ to the future, so htriking, so irresistible in its 
eflectH, an<l strikes such terror into the hearts of a whole 
community in a single moment. Wlien Ood unlxirs the doors 
that shut up the groat deep, when He suMpends the pit>hibi- 
tion, ^niitherto shalt thou come and no farther, and hero 
hhall thy proud waves be staid,*' men and the works of men 
liecome an easy prey to the newly escaped pritioner. When 
the si»a came ujwn us in all his strength, roaring like thunder 
along the whole coast, it furnished a striking commentary on 
the {NUisage, while they all slumbered and slept, at midnight 
there was a cry miule, ^* B<*h<>l<l, the bridegroom cometh ; go ye 
out to nu»et him ; " and they that were rffidy went in. But 
there was no time left for tjetting ready^ for ** the door was 
nhut " (Matt. XJtv. i-io). 



CHAPTER XVI. 

THE LABOUK TRAFFIC IN THE NE^V HEBRIDES. 

Th£ labour traffic to Queensland, Fiji, and New Caledonia 
has been carried on in the New Hebrides for twenty-three 
years. It began in 1863. Its history is well known. It 
has been vigorously attacked as a part of that " consummation 
of all villanies/' and it has been as stoutly defended, not 
only as a profitable investment to the planters, but as an 
institution of unspeakable advantage to the natives. Almobt 
everything has been said both against it and for it that could 
well \ye said; and we fondly hope that its days are nearly 
numbered. Volumes have been written upon the subject, and 
it would require many volumes more to record and expose 
its black and bloody history. In a single chapter I can 
mei*ely indicate its outstanding features. As we have pre- 
historic events, and lleformers before the Reformation, so we 
have a prehistoric as well as a historic labour traffic There 
are three names that stjind out prominently in the prehistoric 
period of tliis grand cntcrpriso, viz., Mr. Benjamin Boyd, 
Captain Paddon, and Mr. Robert Towns. Mr. Boyd was a 
Scotchman, belonging' to an old and highly respectable family 
in Wigtownshire. He was a man of great energy and enter- 
prise, an extensive squatter in New South Wales. He 
founded Boyd Town at Twofold Bay, neai* the southern 
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extremity of New South Wales. He presented Dr. Lang 
with the first bell for the Scots church in Sydney ; probably 
it continues to toll there stilL So far as I know, ho was the 
firtit to deport natives from the islands to the Colonies. He 
bent down a vessel to the New Hebrides, and took away about 
eighty or a hundred natives. I met the captain of that 
vessel on Aneityum a year or two after our settlement there. 
Ho told mo that their mode of procedure was this. The 
natives were quite willing to go with them, but they took only 
ten or a dozen from each island. In this way each party was 
afraid of all the others, and, speaking eight or ten languages 
on boaixl, like the builders at Haliel, they could tidce no con* 
certed action against the captain and crew, and they were 
all conveyed to Boyd Town quiet as lambs to the slaughter, 
and were set t4> work on the stations. Six or eight were 
tidcen from Aneityum, three of whom returned From their 
own account, they were widl uscil ; Imt, like all captive exiles, 
they longttl to be home. So on some fitting occasion the 
Aneityum contingent ran off and took the way to Melbourne, 
some 200 miles distant. As soon as their Aight came to be 
known, a paily was sent after them on horseback, who by- 
aiid-by t)vertot>k them, and ordered them to return. ** No," 
s;iid they ; *' this man is our chief, and wo must obey him,'* 
|K>inting to the eldest of the party, whoso name was Kauware. 
llie man in pursuit seems to have been a wise and humane 
man, for, instead of shooting one or two of them, and driving 
the rest ba(*k with a musket pointetl to their heads, as the 
pnu*ticc in such cases has often been since, he conducted them 
to Melbourne, put them on board a vess4*l fur Sydney, whence 
they found their way back to Aneityum. One or two of the 
number engaged to remain in Melbourne ; one was drowned 
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about Sydney. If there were any more they were not ac- 
counted for. The three that returned home were among the 
Christian party when we arrived on the island. They were 
uncommonly clever men, and were all afterwards settled as 
teachers on Tanna. In the beginning of June 185 1 Mr. 
Boyd left San Francisco with two vessels, the Wanderer and 
the Aridf with the view of exploring the South Sea Islands, 
then little known, and of tr3dng to establish a kind of 
Papuan Bepublic or Confederation; thus anticipating the 
plans proposed by Sir Julius Vogel and others — plans, 
however feasible, yet wholly impracticable. On the 15th of 
October following, Mr. Boyd and a single native went ashore 
on Guadalcanar, one of the Solomon Islands, where he was 
killed by the natives. His friends on board the Wanderer 
waited several days, and made every effort to find him, either 
dead or alive, but without success. In 1854, three years 
afterwards, a report reached Sydney that Mr. Boyd's name, 
or at least his initials, were seen cut on trees on the island 
where he went ashore, — that the natives said he was alive, 
but that he was a prisoner. Mr. Boyd must have been very 
popular in Sydney. For from the strength of this report, such 
an amount of outside pressure was brought to bear on the 
Government, that orders were sent to Captain Denham of 
H.M.S. Herald, who was carrying on a Government survey 
in Fiji, to leave the survey at once, and proceed to the 
Solomon group in search of Mr. Boyd. lie proceeded at once, 
but called at Ancityum to see if we could find him interpreters, 
and if he could procure any provisions, as he was short of 
supplies. Interpreters there were none, but Dr. Geddie and 
I supplied him with a few casks of flour — which, of course, 
he either paid for or replaced — and a quantity of native food. 
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ILo proceeded to (jluadalcanar, but no traces could 1)6 found 
of Mr. lk>yd. But Mr. Boyd, however ^xl LLs own conduct 
and intentions were, had discovered a mine of wealth for hiii 
successors in the lal>our traffic, but accoui^ianied with ovils of 
which ho could have no conception. 

Cnptjiin ra<ldon, the next outstanding reprcHcntative in the 
traflic, was an Kn^lishnian, conui'iitHl with a gocxl family, and 
who had M«r\'e<l on ImmihI a man-of-war tiM a midHhipman, 
came from India in charge of a nu'n*hant veHsel, and o|ioneil 
a largo tra<ling station on Ancityum liefore Mr. C«eildio*s 
arrival, and went in largt'ly for the trade in sandalwood, 
which had just l>een dLscovere^l on the islands. Captain 
Paddon was an aide and energetic man, i)opuLir, and well 
likeil by sailors and the white men afloat among the ishmds. 
Ho was the lirst to work out the principle that, in order to 
get natives to work wvU, you must take them away from 
thrir own island, and leave them entindy dcjiendent on their 
empl<»yer for their foixl. He abto adopteil Mr. Ik>yd*s plan 
of bringing them in limited numliers from different islands, 
so that they could not combine against their employer. Bishop 
S(>lwyn told me that he took some hints from Captain Paddon *m 
mode of managing his natives, in making his arrangements 
for conducting his Mdanesian College at Auckland ; ho was 
a k(«en ol>sen'er, and t4X)k hints from all (piartcrs. Captiun 
I'atldon liecame the jtrimo mover in the Mindalwood trade. 
After a residence of s<»me years on An«*ityum he removed to 
Tanna, and sul>se<|uently to Nt*w Cali*donijiy where he died 
in 1862. With him ended what I have calletl the prtdiistoric 
period of the lalK>ur tratlic. He emiiloyc^l a Lirge numlx^r of 
nativett for working on his own station, collecting sandalwood 
on Kromango and Santo, and in sailing in his vessels; but 
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he never took them away from the islands, and he seemed 
desirous to treat them kindly. But he gave a great impulse 
to the labour traffic, although its evils were not then greatly 
developed. 

Mr. Bobert Towns was one of the leading merchants and 
shipowners in Sydney ; he was a member of the " Upper 
House/' and he was the connecting-link between the pre- 
historic and historic periods of the labour traffic ; he closed 
the former, and initiated the latter. He brought numbers of 
natives to Sydney, to work on his wharf and on his planta- 
tion at Paramatta. I met with him in 1863, when he told 
me that the natives in his employment at Paramatta were 
as fat as pigs and as merry as crickets ; he seemed to think 
that they could not be happier than they were. He was a 
liberal subscriber to the hospital, and had a right to a certain 
nimiber of beds ; and when any of his natives were ill, they 
were sent to the hospital. While we were staying in Sydney 
with our friend, Dr. Moon, one of the surgeons of the 
hospital called upon me, to see if I would go and interpret 
for him to a sick native. " Mr. Towns," said he, " has almost 
always some of his sick Icandkas with us, and we are terribly 
annoyed with them; we do not know their language, and 
they do not know ours ; hence we cannot find out, with any 
certainty, what is wrong with them, and they cannot be 
made to underatand what they are to do.'' I went with 
him, and found out that the man came from Efate, but 
his language was unknown to me. I got the Bev. Mr. 
Buzacot, formerly of Rarotonga, to visit him. He and a 
native of that island, who lived with him, went to the 
hospital, but they could not speak intelligibly to the sick 
man. 
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It was in the sandalwood trade, however, that Mr. Towns 
first in connection with Captain Paddon, and finally 
himself alone — employed the greatest numl)er of natives. The 
sandalwood was collected chiefiy on Eronianga and Santo, and 
stored on Aneityum. Mr. Towns sent do^n a vessel once every 
three months to take the wooil on to China. As the sandal- 
wood was nearly exhaustecl on the New Ilebrides when the 
cotton-planting ))egan, so Mr. Towns, who was the father and 
founder of the la)x)ur trafiic in Queenslan<], at once transported 
his capital, vessels, and employees from the one trafiic to the 
other. The sandalwooil tnule infiicted a great amount of 
cruelty on the natives, and causeil a gooil deal of bloodshe<l ; 
but it was nothing compared with tlie lalxmr trafiic pix>per, 
either in the extent of its o{)enitions or in its terribly injurious 
conseipieni'es. llio cargoes were no longer dead matter — 
lumps of sclented wood — Imt human beings with immortal 
souls, treated Lirgely as chattels. No doubt Mr. Towns and 
those who invested their capital an<l euiployinl their vessels 
in the labour trafiic were men of avinigi* justii*e and humanity, 
who had no wish to lie harsh, cruel, or unjust, but their 
language was like this — ** We have land, but land is of no use 
without ]alx)ur ; we must have lalK>ur, get it as wo may. " And 
the instructions to their agents wen» understood to imply some- 
thing like this — '* (Set lalnmr ; get it honestly if you can ; but 
get Liliour I '' As time went on nearly all the rowdyism aiitl 
all the rufiianism of the Colonies vrixs afloat in search of Libour ; 
tlie character of the agency and the circumstant^es of the 
tra«le soon produced a state of things the vtTy reverse of 
what Mr. Gladstone aims at in his legislation, for in this 
case it became more and more ditKcult to do right, but more 
and more easy to do wrong. Kasy and rapid was the descent 
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to Avemus. Mr. Towns explained to me in Sydney his plans 
for employing natives, and assured me that, if the missionaries 
would assist him in getting natives, he would do more to 
civilise them in one year than Mr. Geddie and myself would 
do in ten. No doubt he thought so ; but we flattered our- 
selves that we knew better ; and the experience of twenty-thi-ee 
years has not changed my opinions. 

[ At that time the American war had raised the value of 
cotton to such fabulous prices that Queensland, Fiji, and New 
Caledonia became cotton-growing countries, and the demand 
for labour was enormous. When peace was restored, and 
the price of cotton fell, the planters began to cultivate sugar 
instead of cotton, and so the demand for labour continued. 
In 1863 Mr. Towns sent down his first vessel to the New 
Hebrides to deport natives to his cotton plantations in 
Queensland. At this point of its history the traffic was all 
meekness ; its voice was that of a lumb, mild and gentle ; 
the labourers were engaged for six months only. If they were 
unwilling to retura home at the end of that period, they 
would be allowed to remain six months longer. By-and-by 
the term of service was extended not only from six months to 
twelve, but from one year to three, and subsequently from 
three years to ^ye, and numbers were kept much longer. When 
Fiji became a Crown colony Sir Arthur Gordon, always a 
true friend to the native races, sent home, at the Grovemmont 
expense, hundreds of natives, many of whom had been de- 
tained long beyond the period of their engagement. Year 
after year the traffic increased ; it was almost the only trade 
in those seas. If it was objected that the white men could 
not speak to the natives, and that the natives could not 
understand the terms of the agreement they were said to 
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have made, ever}' vessel was at once provided with an inter- 
preter — a "Tanna man." Tanna was the great emporium 
for interpreters. One would have Kup|K)fie<l that every Tanna 
man was an ** A<lmirahle CVichton/' that he could sjieak his 
way to the wall of China, or that he knew every one of the 
twenty languages spoken on the New IIebri«les. Nothing 
could show iiioi-c clearly the fniudulent character of the system 
than the sham of the ** Tanna man " interpreter. Force and 
fraud became more and more frequent, outrages on the one 
hand, and retaliation on the other, rapidly increaseil, till the 
one culminat^^l in the homhle trage<ly on board the Car/, 
and the other in the lamentcnl death of Bishop Patteson. 

llie Carl case, which was trii^l in Mellioume, sent a thrill 
of horror not only through the Austrahisiiin Colonies, but far 
bevond. Tlie nakeil facts were thesi*. The Carl sailed from 
Melbourne to FijL lite head of the expe<lition was a Dr. 
Murray. Tlie captain left the vessid at licvuka ; the mate, 
whose name was Armstrong, was appointed captain. lie 
obtaineil a liivnse from Consul March to go on a " labour 
cruise.** Dr. Murray accom{)anie«l the vessel as surgeon. They 
procecdetl to the New Hebrides, ami then to the Solomon 
groupc Their mode of kiilnapping was this, lliey had heavy 
pieces of iron fiuitoni^d to n^iies, and thv roj^es titnl to the 
ve.ssol. ^\llen canoes came alongside the ship, the captain 
antl the sailors thit>w thi's<» pieces c»f iron into the canons, and 
capsizeil tlu»ni, and as tlio natives wvve swimming about the 
white men pi(*knl them up, hi'avt*<l them on thvk, and 
secureil them in the hold. At Malicollu they kidnapji^sl twelve 
or thirteen, at Santa Anna the s^inio nuniU'r was obtained, 
at IsaUd they got ten, ami at Florida four or five; but at 
lk>ugainville, an islan«l densely iuhabiteil by warlike natives, 
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they obtained eighty, whom they also secured in the hold. 
But in this instance they overlooked Mr. Boyd's precaution, 
and took too many from one place. After being forty-eight 
hours on board, the Bougainvilleans, impatient of restraint 
and conscious of their strength, began to fight ; some of them 
attempted to set fire to the ship ; others tried to prevent them ; 
and this caused the fighting. Every attempt was made to 
pacify them, but no white man understood their language. 
In about a quarter of an hour they were fired on with guns 
and revolvers by the whites, who had behaved inhumanly 
enough before, but who now thirsted for blood like wild 
beasts. The firing and fighting lasted all night. In the 
morning the hatches were taken off, and the killed and 
wounded were taken out of the hold and put on deck. There 
were about seventy killed and wounded. The dead natives 
were at once thrown overboard. There were about fifty killed 
and twenty wounded. The twenty wounded were thrown 
into the sea while still alive. The white men set to and so 
scrubbed the vessel and whitewashed it with lime, that when 
a party from a man-of-war overhauled the vessel, it was 
pronounced to l)e all right. When the case was tried in 
Melbourne, Dr. Murray became Queen's evidenca The cap- 
tain and mate were sentenced to severe punishment; but 
their counsel taking advantage of some legal technicalities, the 
sentence was evaded, and after a short imprisonment they 
were released. 

The Carl case was no doubt an exceptionally bad one, but 
there were scores of other cases of precisely the same char- 
acter, only more limited in extent. Tlie trade was found to 
be so insufTerably bad, that, roused by those atrocities, the 
Imperial Parliament passed an Act, not to suppress the traffic. 
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but to regulatp it ; for the belief was Btill held that the traffic, 
like the old slave-trade, lui^ht be satisfactorily regulated. 
Tliis Act was to bo quote<l aS the " Kidnappinpr Act," the title 
clearly indicating the character of the evil it was intended to 
remedy. It was not intended, of course, to reguLito the kid- 
napping, but it was expected to transmute those kidnappers 
into humane, honest, and honourable emigration agents. Yet, 
stninge to say, all this time the Queensland authorities were 
pronouncing the traffic to be immaouhite; ever}'thing was 
lM*ing done acconling to Act of IMrliament. If anything was 
wrong, you must look in the direction of Fiji or New Cale- 
donia; and when a charge of this kind was hinte<l at in those 
quarters, a cry was immetliately hfunl, loud and indignant, 
as that of injureil innocence. Fmni the verj* l>eginning our 
missionaries and our Mission Syno*l, year after year, pro- 
claimed the character and the doings of the tniffic to the 
Presbyterian Churches supporting the mission, and to the 
Colonial and Imiierial Ciovemments. As I have stateil else- 
where, a letter from one of our missionaries, the Rev. James 
M'Nair of Kromanga, having fallen into the hands of Mr. 
P. A. Taylor, M.P., was the cause of the evil l»eing first 
brought to the notii*e of the British Parliament \\j the 
Act above referred to, the (Jovemment and Parliament of 
(.rroat Britain stamped the Polynesian hdiour traffic, during 
the first ten years of its existence, as U*ing largely a syst«»m 
of kidnapping, and that Act was ]iasse«l witli the view of 
eliminating that element from the trafiic. To secure that 
object all the f<»rmer n*gu1ations were to lie n-nderetl more 
stringent, and new arrangenx^nts were to 1m» made for n»- 
driHtsing the grievances and se<*uring the right<( of the natives, 
and for putting the traffic on such a fiH)ting that it would l>e 
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as beneficial to the labourers as to tbeir employers. Hence 
all vessels, as formerly, were to be licensed ; a Government 
agent was to be continued on board of every vessel, to testify 
that all the emigrants came willingly, and that they under- 
stood fully the terms of agreement, and that every regulation 
was carried out as appointed by Government. In addition to 
this, a small man-of-war was stationed on every group, as an 
ocean police, to watch the doings of the traffic. We have had 
thirteen years of the traffic under this reformed phase, and 
what has been the result? The outrageous buccaneering 
character of the traffic has to a large extent disappeared, but 
there is a very wide consensus of opinion to the effect that 
the spirit of the Kidnapping Act has been largely evaded. 
In the mission field, in the Colonies, and in the public press 
at home a strong belief is expressed that the essence of 
slavery and the slave-trade is still to be found in this labour 
traffic ; that the natives are taken away, as Lord Derby has 
formulated the expression, either hy force, or hij re}treseni(Uum$ 
that actucdhj amount tofrawh 

Our mission urges, not the further regulation of the traffic, 
which twenty-three years' experience has shown to be tho- 
roughly vicious in principle, but its complete suppremorL 
We urge this on three grounds — (i) the injury it is doing to 
missions ; (2) the evil results to the natives in the depopula- 
tion of the islands ; and (3) the loss of life by violence, both 
native and European, to which it is constantly leading. We 
hear much in these times of vested interests, of their sacred 
and inalienable character, and of the right for compensation 
when they are invaded or affected in any way. Now if there 
arc vested right^i any\i'hero, our mission certainly possesses 
them in the New Hebrides. We have invested ;;^ 150,000 to 
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begin with. Our claimH go l)uck for nearly fifty years. But 
we have invested life as well iis money. Let us take the his- 
tory of Eromanga, an island that unhappily has a world-wide 
reputation. On the 8eoond day after missionary operations 
had been commenced on the New Uebrides, John Williams 
and Mr. Harris, ils I have elsewhere said, laid down their 
lives aM martyrs on that island. Tn'cnty-two years later the 
llev. G. N. Gordon and his saintly wife were martyred, and 
ten years afterwards his brother, the Rev. J. D. Gordon, fell 
beneath the tomahawk of the savage. Before this last martyr- 
dom, the llev. James M'Nair, a man of an eminently mis- 
sionary spirit, succumbed to fever and ague^the disease of 
the island — and died. At this juncture the llev. IL A. 
Robertson, with his beautiful, accomplished, excellent, and 
heroic young wife, arrivetl from Nova Scotia, and, of their 
own free choice, they were settled on blood-stained £romanga 
in 187 1. They took their lives in their hands. Often wore 
they in imminent peril from the savage heathen. Often for 
weeks the Christian natives watched their house day and 
night, lest they should be murdered by the heathen ; but 
they wrought on till £romanga has become virtually Chris- 
tian. Mr. Robertson entered fully into the spirit and aims 
of his martyreil predecessors; he gathered up and utilised the 
results of their labours. lie followed out their plans, and 
worked uimn their lines ; from Dillon's hay as a centre he 
opened up stations and sent out native agents on both sides 
of the island, till these agencies met at Cook's Bay, on the 
other end of the island, forty milt^ distant. His heart was 
delisted when, after years of danger and difficulty, he had 
completed his organisation, and placed a chain of schools, 

stations, and native agents round the island. But what was 
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his disappointment when, some months afterwards, he returned 
to Cook's Bay, one of his most important stations, and found 
the school closed and worship discontinued. A labour vessel 
had called in, and both the teacher and eveiy young and able* 
bodied man had been induced to go on board, to proceed to 
Queensland or Fiji, or wherever else the vessel was going, to 
be sold for j£6 sterling a head, ostensibly as passage-money 
for the immigrants. No doubt in this case both captain and 
agent would present a clean bill at the Immigration Office ; 
the agent would testify that the immigrants had all shipped 
of their own freewill, and had all perfectly understood the 
terms of the contract, although neither captain nor agent 
understood a word of Eromangan. A few words of pigeon- 
English picked up by some one of the natives was a sufficient 
medium for settling all the terms of the engagement But 
let us see how the matter was looked at by the missionary. 
Happily we have not here to draw upon our imagination; 
we have it expressed in his own words, in a letter published 
in the Presbyterian Record for the Dominion of Canada for 
April 1880: — 

<< To many of those young men, especially to those who 
were brought out of heathen darkness by means of our 
labours, I am deeply attache<l ; and were it not for those 
wretched slavers our hearts would be greatly cheered among 
them. But, oh ! these so-called labour vessels (?) are an 
immense curse and drawback. May this miserable traffic 
soon be abolished 1 Within the past four months these 
fishers of men have taken away more than a hundred of my 
promising young men and lads, including one tbachsb 1 1 ! 
That is, they have bought them with muskets, axes, knives, 
culico, «&c., paid for them on the s|X)t 1 Christian friendtt, 
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this is a vile traffic, and I am hcncoforwanl it8 decided and 
opeD enemy. What use, so far a^ I can see, is there in 
my Church paying mo a salary to bring this jieople out of 
heathen darkness if it is only for this worM ? — only to make 
them letter jiyrvuntH J— for whom 7 — for those who have ;«/ 
interest in them Iteyon*! what they can gi*t out of them.'* 

lliese woiils are the utteram^es of a heart, as we can set*, 
ri'nt with anguish. Hut this is not a solitary case. It is 
within our knowledge that simihir things have Inim done 
again and again on Kromanga. Furthermon^ there is not 
a mission station on the New Ilebritles fi'om which some, 
in many cases a large numl^er, of their most promising 
natives have not Iteen Uiken away in a similar manner. 
None can deny that we have investeii a large amount of 
hlooil antl treasure on Kromanga; we have ac<piin>d a vast 
amount of valuable knowledge, we have gaiiie<l a great deal 
of im]K>rtant influence, and we have obtaintnl a (considerable 
amount of useful ex|)erience, all of which wo are turning 
to account for the Christianising, the enlightening, and the 
civilising of the iKX)r tlegraileil natives. Dut we have no 
Act of Parliam(>nt to protect our vested interests. We 
cannot sell those investments, and unless we are allowed 
to utilise them, antl work them out in our own way, they 
are lost to us ami to the world for ever. We have provid<»<l, 
and are still further proviiling, for the nativ(^s religious and 
secular instruction ; but when they are taken away, their 
seats in the chun*hes and in the M'hools an* left empty, and, 
so far as they are conceme<l, our agencies become a nee«llesa 
ex]ii>nditure; the natives go wheiv nolMNly can speak to them, 
and where they can s|)eak to nolKxly, and henci'forward their 
progress ci'aM.*^. We are (quietly and |«ta'efully carrying 
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on our work; we are molesting nobody in Queensland or 
elsewhere; and what moral right has the Government of 
Fiji or Queensland to license the rowdyism of their respective 
populations, to go down and prowl about and plunder our 
mission of its best natives, and carry into captivity the 
poor defenceless inhabitants of those islands, in order that 
their thews and sinews may be transmuted into Colonial 
gold, careless as to the fate of their aged parents or their 
young and helpless children left behind on the islands t I 
shall just give another example of the way in which recruit- 
ing for labourers is carried on in the islands, with the 
" Kidnapping Act " in full operation. 

On the 5th of September 1882 the three-masted schooner, 
Ceara — Captain Satine, a Swede — a Queensland labour vessel 
carrying the English flag, lay to opposite the South River, 
as it is called, in Eromanga, about twelve miles south of 
Dillon's Bay, where the principal mission station on that 
island is located The Ceara sent in two boats manned with 
native crews — the one of them in charge of a white man, 
the other in charge of a native named Nomoo belonging 
to the island of Tanna. These two boats proceeded up the 
river; the one landed on the right bank and the other on 
the left. When the Tanna man went ashore, he professed 
to be in seaix?h of water, and to be afraid to land, lest the 
Kromangans should kill him. They said, '^Oh, do not be 
afraid. You see the church there ; we are all Cliristians now, 
and kill nolxKly." Ho went in the direction of the water, 
but did not seem to take much interest in it He came 
in behind wheit) some of the women were sitting, and 
made an attempt to seize Utokatnk, the chief's daughter, a 
young woman sitting among the icai, A man, probably her 
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brother, interposed; a scuffle ensued; the Tanna man fired 
a revolver and wounded the Kromangan, though happily 
he was not killed. The young woman fled. The Tanna man 
pursued, seized the girl, and carried hor to the boat, and 
placed her securely in the stem. Meanwhile Lovo, her 
father, ran after them, cfilling upon the other men to assist 
him in saving his daughter ; but before any effective resist- 
ance could be organised, the Tanna man luid not only made 
fast the young woman, but had turned round and seized 
the steer-oar, while the natives in the bout, as directed, levelle<l 
their muskets at the father, and shot him dead at the bow 
of the boat. They thou pushed the l)out into deep water and 
pulled down the river. At the same time the other boat 
left the other side of the river, taking away a young lad ; 
but whether he went willingly or unwillingly had not lieen 
ascertained, although, from the fact that another young lad 
was seen running away from the boat, as if escaping from 
being caught, the likelihood was, that the lad was carried 
off against his will. The two boats met down the river, 
and the Tanna man placc<l the young woman in the white 
man's l)oat, and the white man proceeded to the vessel with 
the two recruits. 

Nomoo, the Tanna man, remained behind with his boat, and 
pulleil along the shore for a few miles, till ho came to a small 
crock, where there was a boat harbour, which he entered. 
There were some natives on the shore at that place As the 
Tanna man could si>eak Eromangan, he called upon the 
natives to come to the l)oat, holding up a quantity of tobacco 
as an indication that he wished to trade. Umo, the teacher in 
that place, an excellent young man, went down to the boat, 
lie had an owl in his hand, which the Tanna man Ijought 
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When the teacher was delivering up the bird and taking hold 
of the tobacco, the Tanna man seized him by the wrist and 
attempted to drag him into the boat; but he succeeded in 
wresting himself from the Tanna man's grasp, and Nomoo 
placed his revolver to Umo*s right side and shot hjnL Umo 
fell in the water, but springing to his feet, he ran up the 
ravine. The Tanna man pursued him, revolver in hand, calling 
upon him to stop or he would shoot him. He did not stop ; 
the Tanna man fired, and the Eromangan, after running a 
short time, fell down dead on the spot. The other Eromangans 
fled to the bush. The Tanna man returned to the boat and 
rejoined the vessel, which proceeded to Havannah harbour, on 
Efate. Mr. Robertson and the people at Dillon's Bay saw 
the vessel pass, but at the time were ignorant of the terrible 
tragedy that had just been enacted. This Tanna man was a 
well-known character ; he had been sixteen years connected 
with the traffic, and that conduct was a specimen of the boasted 
civilising influence which that system brings to bear on 
savage character. He belonged to a place called Sulphur 
Bay or Weasisi, where that same year we had opened a new 
mission station, and settled on it Mr. and Mrs. Gray, the 
missionary and his wife of the Presbyterian Church of South 
Australia. Now, if such deeds are perpetrated almost within 
sight of a missionary's door, what do we conceive is being 
done among those islands where there is no missionary resid- 
ing ? The Imperial and the Colonial Governments have been 
trying to regulate this labour traffic for the last twenty-three 
years, and its character remains as we see it. Had the 
philanthropic Wilberforce or Dr. Andrew Thomson been alive 
to-day, they would have denounced this euphoniously-named 
labour traffic as strongly as they denounced the slavery and 
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tho slave-trade r»f their own times— dtMiounctnl it as a system 
that contained the very essence of the slave-trade and slavery, 
a system that must be suppressed at wliatcver risks, because 
it cannot be regulated ; for it is rotten to the core ; and we 
call upon good Christians everywhere to help us in protecting 
the i)Oor and defenceless natives from the hands of bloody and 
deceitful men. 

A common way of conducting the traffic is this. The lalx)ur 
vessel lies in the offing, and two lioats are sent into the bay. 
( >no of them, manned chiefly by natives, it may l)e from Timna 
or tho Loyalty Islands, goes close in to the shore to engage 
natives. The other lies some <listance off, so as to cover the 
first boat, and so as to bo ablo to sweep the l»each, if neces- 
sary, with rifles, or shoot down any troublesome native. Tho 
natives, knowing these arrangements, are in general on their 
good behaviour; but at times misunderstandings occur and 
collisions take plact>. Some old man, the chief of the trilte 
perhaps, inteqx)ses to pn'vent his son, a young lad, from going 
away in a labour vessel, and he is shot dead by those in charge 
of tho boats ; and this, as was to bo expected, is afterwards 
followe<l by a massacre of some other Ijoat's cn*w. Is this 
fret* emigniti«m I In this cr>untry thero are (.Jovemment 
agents to seo that every emigrant gets fair play, and as so«»n 
as he lauds in Canada, or elseulii*n*, lie is met by another, to 
M*e that all citntnu'ts have l>een fulfilli'tl ; and even this is ncit 
considere«l suflicieut, for it is now pn>po>eil to have liovem- 
ment agents on lx)nril the ship, as WfU as at Iwth ends of tlie 
voyag*», to see that full justice is done to the emignints during 
the few days or the few wei^ks occupiM by the v<»yage. And 
all this for emi^rrants who know I'vory woni that is sjKiken to 
them, who know what their rights are, ami, if wrongi^l, nr 
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supposed to be wronged, know how, and where, and when 
to apply for redress. It is totally different with our native 
emigrants. In Queensland or Fiji, it is true, there is a 
Government agent to look after them, but he does not know a 
word of their language, and they do not know a word of his. 
On board the vessels at the islands there is another Grovem- 
ment agent, who is equally ignorant of their language, and 
they of his ; and as this agent is under the strongest tempta- 
tion to make matters smooth for the captain and the owners, 
the poor natives have no security against either force or 
fraud. 

But although the natives were ever so willing to go to 
Queensland and other places, we urge the complete suppres- 
sion of the labour traffic, because it is fast depopulating the 
islands and exterminating the natives. Let the present state 
of things go on, and in a comparatively short period of time 
those lovely islands will be uninhabited wastes. In Tasmania 
the native race is extinct. In Victoria there are only a few 
hundreds left. In New South Wales they are now only a 
remnant. Over nearly the whole of the South Seas, especially 
in Western Polynesia, the native population is decreasing. 
But all causes put together are not so destructive of native 
life as the labour traffic. At the present time there is a fleet 
of about thirty labour vessels afloat among those islands, each 
one, on an average, deporting eighty emigrants each voyage. 
These vessels will make, on an average, four or five voyages 
annually. I have known them make a voyage once a month 
from the New Hebrides to New Caledonia. This would make 
10,000 or 12,000 of a drain on the able-bodied male popula- 
tion annually. The engagements are never less than for three 
years, but often for five. This involves the constant absence 
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from the Inbour-recruiting difttrictA of ray 40,000 able-bodied 
men. Allowing these to l>e a fifth of the population, we have 
200,000 people depriviHl of their principal bread-winnere. 
How society must l)c derangcnl by such a process! On the 
itflands how much the birth-rato must 1)0 reduced, and how 
much the mortality of the young, the ageil, and the helpless 
must bo augmented, while the death-rate on the plantations 
is amazingly incrcase<l ! In Queensliin<l, instead of the nor- 
mal mortality of 9 annually in the 1000, among men from 
eighteen to foi'ty-iive years of age, it ranges from 70 to 110 
in the 1000, or about t/n limes as much as it ought to bo. 
Hut, to show that these statements are not hypothetical nor 
exaggerated, I shall quote the latest ami the highest authority 
that can Ik? obtaiue<l on the subject. Tlie Siftltwy llluitirat'il 
iV'/iTf* of August 28, 18S5, quoting from the speciid Cfjm- 
missioner of the Sif*ht*y Mnmiwj Ihrahl^ says: — "ITie Royal 
Commissioners, in their report to the (Jovemment of Queens- 
hind, say that the natives were 'scsluctnl on IxMinl on fiJse 
pretences,' * that the nature of their engagements was never 
fully exphiineil to them,' 'that the metluMl of nvniiting was 
cruelly dei*eptive and alt<»gt'ther illegal,' * that a system of di-li- 
berate fraud was practis^nl in engaging all the recruits,' and 
' that, while some of the natives were forcibly kidnappe<l, all of 
them were allun*<l on Ixmnl by false statements.' lliose/* 
says the writer, *'are swi*i*ping as.st>rtions, anil doubtless the 
evidence taken U>foi\* the Com mission justilies them.** After 
mentioning some extenuating circumstaiio^s in defence* of the 
above recruiting agents, he snys : — ** At the same tiiii«», it may 
be mentionetl that a knowkilge of the natives <»ii and around 
their own islantls shows the op[K)rtiuiities for recruiting 
native labour by deception or by font* to lie so numerous, 
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and to offer such temptations to those on board a labour 
vessel wanting recruits, that it would be altogether opposed 
to human nature so situated for recruiting agents not to take 
advantage of them.*' 

Out of 630 natives recruited by the labour vessels con- 
cerned in the inquiry by the Royal Commission in Queens- 
land, the mortality in little more than twelve months was 
167. The average mortality in civilised countries of men at 
the ages of the recruits is 9 in the 1000 annually; here it 
amounted to the rate of 265 in the 1000, being more than 
a fourth of the whole. This is the highest mortality I have 
ever heard of. From 70 to no in the 1000, as I have 
said, is recognised as the normal mortality in Queensland, 
but the very lowest estimate can hardly be characterised as 
anything less than wholesale murder; and is such a sys- 
tem to be allowed to continue in any part of the British 
dominions ? 

But we have another witness at hand. The Queenskmd 
Evangelical Standard of October 16, 1885, says : — " Among the 
figures given by the Premier in answer to Mr. Black, touch- 
ing the Polynesians now in the colony, there is one point 
deserving of special animadversion. The number at the close 
of last year was 11,745, and since then there have arrived 
1376, making 13,121 (not counting departures); but of 
these there are reported as having died no fewer than 936. 
Out of i3)Ooo wo have actually had close upon a thousand 
deaths; that is a mortality of 122 per 1000. The most 
unhealthy cities in the old country, such as Glasgow or Liver- 
pool, seldom reach the 30 per 1000 ; and that in Queensland 
the mortality of these Polynesians should be more than four 
times that high figure is appalling. Either they are in bad 
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health before coming hero, or the cliiniite is unsuitable, or 
the work is deaillv, or they are nboniinably treated ; and, in 
any alternative, we cannot but \iO thankful that we are soon 
to see the entl of the traffic." Tlie writ4'r of the above para- 
f^iph ban overlooktMl one ver}* inii>ortant fipiiiv in hi« calcu- 
lation ; 30 deaths jior 1000 in CJlaspow or T*iverj>ool includes 
tho entire population of all a<;os; 122 deaths per 1000 in 
Quecnshind includes only jhthoua from eighteen to forty-five 
years of age, among whom in civilise*! lands the nonnal 
morUility is only 9 in the 1000; so that the mortality 
among the Pcdynesians in Queenshind is not nimply er|ual 
to four times, but to twelve times, the high figures in those 
old cities. Dr. W. M'Cii-egiir, chief medical officer in Fiji, 
found the deaths on one estjite as high as 750 |)er 1000 {ler 
annum, on another 500, and on others from 300 to 300. 
WVll might Jenkins, the author of ** (Jinx's IJjiby '* and " The 
iVviKs Chain/* direct his M*athing irony ag:tinst the system, 
and sjieak of the ** cannilwils of PolyncMa as justly resent- 
ful of tho untlfiiiixHl ln^ncvnlence of a forcible binding to 
Liliour in the sugar- liflds of Queen j^l and, for civilisation ami 
Christianity ! " 

lliis tratKc has Iteen regiUate<l for more than twenty long 
years, and we see what it still is. Ix't us have a trial of 
suppn*ssion for as long a time. I hit when we urge the 
fupj'nifsum of the tratlic, iui mediately a meaning is im()orteil 
into our wonls which thcv wore nevrr meant to ccmvev. 
\Vc are sup(K)SiMl to wish tin* natives to lie forcibly pivventetl 
from lt*aving their own islands. Kverj* one, "f in»ui-m», consents 
to the suppre.ssion of kidnapping and tho di']K>rting of natives 
under false pretences. liut they cannot agr«H», they say, to 
put a stop to free voluntary emigratitm. We do not ask them. 
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Free emigration ! Where is it ? For the first ten years of this 
traffic, it is now admitted on all hands that it was nearly out 
and out kidnapping, and for the last thirteen years there is 
abundant proof to show that it is still little better. If the 
natives wish to emigrate, let them do so as much as they 
choa<te, and as they best can. But let us no longer have a licensed, 
legalised system, of which force and fraud are the outstanding 
characteristics. It is this that we wish to see suppressed — 
the system that has existed hitherto. We have no wish to 
see the natives cooped up as prisoners ; simply let them alone. 
When the African slave-trade was suppressed, nobody under- 
stood that to mean the compulsory putting down of free 
emigration. But how many of the Africans have since that 
time freely emigrated to Brazil, Cuba, or the Southern States ? 
So will it be with the natives of the Now Hebrides, the Solomon 
Islands, and New Guinea ; the number will- be small indeed 
who will emigrate to Queensland, Fiji, or New Caledonia. 
And why should they ? Every native is a landowner ; why 
should he go abroad and simply sell his labour? Is it not 
much better for him to stay at home and cultivate his own 
paternal acres, and then sell his labour ami the produce of his 
land tofjether, which he can always do, and at the same time 
live at home with his family ? 

lliis labour traffic is looked upon by some as a fine outlet 
for the surplus population of the islands. Surplus population 1 
Was ever ignorance so crass ? WTiere is it to be found I 
Ever3rwhero the population is scanty. There is not an island 
on the New Hebrides which could not maint4iin ten times its 
present population, even with their rude and primitive modes 
of agriculture. Tlio pi-oblcm is how to preserve, and, if pos- 
sible, to increase the ix)pulation, not to reduce it by emigration. 
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It is certainly not necessary to colonise Queensland by depopu- 
lating the New Hebrides; leave the labour on the islands 
for the islands. During the present century all the Malay 
Polynesians and a portion of the Papuans in Eastern Polynesia 
have been Christianised and civilised, and life and property 
are everywhere secure; and as soon as that was the case, 
skill and capital found their way to those islands, and utilised 
the labour lying ready to their hand. liot our missions alone 
for another century, and the whole of the Papuans in Western 
Polynesia — still savage — will l)e then civilised ; they will be 
good Christians and peaceful citizens. 

I can simply refer to, without being able to insist or enlarge 
upon, the many and murderous attacks made upon white 
men by natives — attacks which are of lati* apfiarontly on the 
increase, and which led to the lamentable death of Bishop 
Pattcson, Commodore Oootlenough, and scores, if not hundreds, 
of others, many of them as innocent as those two distinguished 
men, and for which the hibour tnitlio is mainly responsible. In 
the circumstances, as British subjects, we have again an<l again 
appealed to Her Majesty's Ooveniment to pn)tect us in our 
philanthropic elTorts, and to protect the |K>or, helpless natives 
from the cupidity of our own countrymen. And we further 
appeal to our fellow -C*hristians in all the Churches for their 
sympathy, and for their pmyers, that the evils which we 
fe(*l mav l»e removed, and that the evils whicli wo fear may 
be avertetl. 



CHAFIER XVII. 

THE FRENCH AND THE NEW HEBRIDES. 

For a good many years the proposed annexation of the New 
Hebrides by the French has been one of the burning questions 
of the day in the New Hebrides and in all the Australasian 
Colonies. But when it was found that the French proposed 
to make the Now Hebrides a penal settlement for 60,000 of 
the worst class of criminals in France, to be sent out at the 
rate of 6000 a year for ten years, the Australasian Colonies 
rose up as one man in indignant protest against such an out- 
rageous proposal This attitude on the part of the colonistSy 
80 unexpected by the French, staggered the abetters of this 
measure, and the plan was fallen from. And now the pro- 
posal is, if the French are allowed to take possession of the 
New Hebrides, that they will engage to send no more recidivists 
or habitutd criminals to any of the South Sea Islands. There 
is perhaps no portion of the globe of which the British public 
generally are so imi)erfectly informed as about the South Sea 
Islands ; hence the doings and aims of the French in those 
seas are greatly misunderstood, even by our leading states- 
men. Our mission and the Churches supporting our mission 
have never ceased in appealing to the British Government, as 
against the aggressive policy of the French and the dangers 
to our mis^ion and to the Christianitv and civilisiition of the 
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natives, if the islands should 1>e annexed by the French ; but 
our rulers have been singularly apathetic in not watching the 
])ei*Ai8tent efforts of the French to establish a footing in the 
South Seas, to the certain {^i-il of Britisli interests throughout 
all the Austnihisian Colonies. The losses to Imperial and 
Colonial interests which have lieen sustaint'il through this 
jM>licy of indifference are incalculable, with no corresjK>n«ling 
advantage to the French, except that of occupying the i>ost of 
the dog in the manger, luid holding strategetical positions 
which in the event of war would enable them to inflict tremen- 
dous injuries upon us. 

A short time ago I was sorry, but not sur|>rised, to read » 
leailing article in one of the most influential of the (Slasgow 
papers pleading very strongly for the annexation of the New 
llebndi>s by the French, on the ground of their engaging to 
give up their rtriV/iriW s(*heme. Hie writer of that article 
in the Daily Mail said — " Seeing the French are preiwiv*! to 
yii'ld to our representations in regard to penal settlements, it 
will bo difticult for this country to And any valid reason 
against the stop, es|iecLilly as the French have a far l>etter 
claim to the New Hebrides than the Oennans hatl to the 
northern part of New Guinea. . . . llie French Ciovemment 
is prepared to guarantee that no reridiciMtti will l)e sent to any 
of the islands in the Paciiic, provided Franr«* is allowed to take 
IK)esession of the New Hebrides group. This certainly places 
the annexation question in a new and more feasible light. 
Gennany undertakes to do nothing to hinder France from 
taking possession of the group. We have no ftU]N'rior claim 
to these islands ourselves, and it is an important question 
whether the French propositi to tike |lOKse^^ion of tliem ouglit 
nut to be sanctioned in cuiu*idenition of the guarantee offered. 
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If propinquity to an existing colony has any weight in the 
argument, it is decidedly in favour of France." 

To those who have never been in the South Seas, and who 
are ignorant of the history, and doings, and aims of the 
French in those regions for the last fifty years, such reasoning 
may appear very plausible. But to those who are familiar 
with the history of the South Sea missions, and the part 
that the French have played in connection with these mis- 
sions for half a centuiy and more, these arguments carry no 
weight whatever. One really wonders at the gross ignorance 
displayed by the public press, not only in this country, but 
in the Australasian (Colonies. Only the other day it was 
asserted by a leading Sydney paper, that the claims of the 
French to the New Hebrides were as good as those of the 
British. To this the Sydney Presbyterian replied, most 
truthfully, that ours were as a hundred to one against them. 
An agreement at present exists between the British and 
French Governments by which the independence of those 
islands is recognised. This agreement is only temporary, and 
has never been sanctioned by Parliament. Our Government 
allowed itself to be overreached by this agreement Ab for 
the Germans giving their consent to the annexation of the 
New Hebiides by France, the proposal is preposterous; they 
have no right whatever to say a word on the subject. It is 
very doubtful if any German ever set a foot on the New 
Hebrides. Of this I am very certain, that no German man 
of -war, no German merchant, or no Grerman missionary was 
ever seen among those islands. Moreover, what are the 
claims of the French? In 1768 Bougainville sailed between 
Santo and MallicoUo, and thus proved that the Espirita 
Santo of Quiix)s was an island, and not a continent That 
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is all that the navy of France has done for the group. Her 
commexxre did nothing till some live or six yeai*8 ago, when a 
Land Con)()any was formed at Noumea, the capital of New 
Caledonia — the chairman of which, if I mistake not, was an 
Irishman, and the manager a Highlander from Nova Scotia 
— with the view of buying land on the New Hebrides, selling 
it again, and developing an island traffic. In order to float 
this company every effort was put forth to secure annexa- 
tion by the French, so that they might obtain Government 
titles for their land ; but it is reported that this, like some 
other Bouth Sea Hubbies, is about to burst, and that this 
company, like many other similar ones, is on the rocks for 
want of funds. Forty years ago a French Roman Catholic 
mission was established on the island of Aneityiim. It was 
carried on for three or four years; but as the miBsionaries 
suffered severely from fever and ague, they were all removed 
to the Isle of Pines, and they never returned. But what 
<lid they do for the natives? They erected an iron house, 
and place<l two small cannon on the roof, to protect them- 
selves from the savages; and they distributed among the 
children a few small brass medals, with the image of the 
Virgin Mary on one sida They never acquired the language ; 
they printed no books ; they taught nobody to read, and thej 
left no converts behind them. The only plausible claim that 
the French have for annexation is that of propinquity, and 
there is very little even of that. Noumea, the capital of 
New Caledonia, is little more than a hundred miles nearer 
the New Hebrides than is Suva, the capital of Fiji; and 
what is that on the wide ocean f But how did the French 
secure this propinquity? When Cook discovered New 
CaliHloni:i he erected the British flag, and took posseasion 
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of the island, by the right of discovery, in the name of 
His Britannic Majesty. This right continued undisputed till 
about 1854, when the French surreptitiously took possession of 
New Caledonia, and subsequently of the Loyalty Islands. Sir 
George Grey, at that time Governor of New Zealand, and 
on that question the most far-seeing statesman of the day, 
urged the Government, it was said, to disallow the doings of 
the French, and take possession of those islands for them- 
selve& But it was the time of the Crimean War, and our 
Government had not then initiated a " spirited foreign policy," 
and they thought that they could not afford to risk a quarrel 
with France over a barren island in the South Seas. France, 
however, saw its importance, in a strategical point of view, as 
a naval station, from which she might suspend the sword of 
Damocles over the necks of Australia and New Zealand. Our 
Government saw their mistake when it was too late, as, four 
or five years afterwards, when a rupture was apprehended 
between France and Great Britain, it was understood that, 
in the event of war, to secure the safety of our Colonies, 
certain war ships were told off to assemble at Noumea and 
recapture that town from the French, and hoist the British flag 
on New Caledonia. One of these vessels lay three Weeks at 
Aneityum. Emboldened by impunity, however, the French 
think they may now venture on further aggression, but the 
Colonies are alive, and have shown their hand. 

But it may be asked. What better claims have we on the 
New Hebrides than the Germans or the French t I have 
already said the Germans have no claim at all; and the 
French have no claim but that of propinquity, and that 
they secured by an unscrupulous manoeuvre. Our claim is 
(juito different. When Captain Cook came after Bougoin- 
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ville, he discovered all the southern islands of the group, 
explored and surveyed the whole of them, and laid the islands 
down on the chart, and that with an accuracy that has never 
been surpassed. Captain C^ook did so much for the islands 
that he felt himself entitled to rename the group, to discard 
the name Cycladvs given to them by Bougainville, and call 
them the Nnc IIehnd**s. From that day to this they have 
lieen virtually a British possession ; all that has been done 
for them, and that has not been little, has been done for them 
by the British. For forty years they have, in general, been 
visited once a year by a British man-of-war, to promote the 
security of life and property, and to advance the interests of 
civilisation. All the commerce on the group has been carried 
on by British enter|>rise, and with British capital. One or two 
houses in Sydney exporteil ^70,000 worth of sandalwood 
from Kromanga to China. All the missions have been British 
and Protestant First the London Missionary Society con- 
ducted operations for about twenty years ; then the Church of 
England Melanesian Mission was carried on by l^ishop Selwjrn 
and his successors for a similar length of tune. Our Presby- 
terinn mission has been in operation on the New -Hebrides 
for thirty eight-years ; the other two societies have resigned 
their claims upon the islands in our favour. We have jost 
now thirteen missionaries and their wives, and we have three 
more with their wives on their way to the islands at the 
present time. Eleven of these sixteen missionaries are being 
supported by the Presbyterian Churches in Australia and 
New Zealand. For twenty-three years we have had a mission 
vessel,' the Day^pring, of 160 tons,' and recently one of oar 
missionaries, the Rev. J. G. Paton, as I have explained fully 
elsewhere, was home for eighteen months, and raised ^9000 
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with which to purchase a new vessel with auxiliary steam 
power, and to take out more missionaries. In one form and 
another 'those three missions, all British, have expended up- 
wards of ;^20o,ooo in Christianising and civilising the abori- 
gines. The native population of the group is estimated at 
from 70,000 to 100,000. There are no fewer than twenty 
languages spoken on the islands ; our missionaries have mas- 
tered ten of these, and have reduced them to a written form. 
We have printed the whole Bible and some other books in one 
language, for which the natives have paid ;^i4oo; and we 
have piinted portions of the Bible in other nine languages. 
But we know the attitude which the French have assumed 
towards Protestant missions in the South Seas for the last 
fifty years, especially in the Loyalty Islands, the group 
nearest to the New Hebrides. For more than twenty years 
they have harassed the missionaries to an incredible extent, 
and they have persecuted the Protestant natives to a degree 
to which there is no modem parallel. The British Govern- 
ment interposed and made effective representations on their 
behalf to the late Emperor Napoleon. Now, we feel certain 
that if the French take possession of the New Hebrides, their 
attitude towards our mission will be in no degree less un- 
favourable than it has been towards the missions of the 
London Missionary Society. Our work will be all but com- 
pletely arrested ; all our preparatory labours will to a great 
extent be lost. The British Government will hold its own, 
British commerce will push its way ; but our mission, while it 
could easily hold its own against Popexy pure and simple, is 
placed at a mighty disadvantage when it has to contend with 
Popery backed by the civil, naval, and military power of 
France, as Popery is supported in the possessions of Franoe in 
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the Sooth Seas, and where, as on Maru in the Loyalty Isknds, 
aU education must be conducted thxx>ugh the medium of the 
French huiguage, which, as every one must see, is equivalent 
to suppressing education altogether. 

But another point of consideration still remains. What do 
the natives say on this question of annexation 7 They are 
human; they are not like mere goods and chattels; they 
are freemen ; tlieir independence is recognlsoil in the treaty 
at present existing between France and Great Britain; 
they can express distinctly their opinions and wishes; they 
know the character of both the French and the British. 
Now, to which country do they wish to be annexed ? There 
are not two opinions on this point They are aU anxious to 
be connected with ^the British. They are all decidedly ayerse 
to the French. Twenty-seven years ago I was the bearer of 
a petition to our Queen, signed by every one of the chiefs of 
Aneit}^^!, representing 3500 people, and all Christian, pray- 
ing for either annexation or a protectorate for their island. 
About the same time I was told by a scientific gentleman, an 
F.RS., who had been naturalist on two British men-of-war, 
and was well acquainted with natives both in Australia and 
in the South Seas, who had spent some months on New 
Caledonia collecting specimens for the British Museum, — he 
said that, from the fact that he was a Briton, as Mr. Glad- 
stone would call him — for he was a Scotchman, and the son of 
a Scotch professor — he could travel in perfect safety over the 
whole inland of New Caledonia, but that the French, although 
they had been three or four years in occupation of the island, 
could not leave their encampments but at the risk of their 
lives ; and the natives so disliked them, that if they did kill 
a Frenchman, inveterate cannilMils though they were, they 
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would neither cook him nor eat him ! I might also add that 
all the Australasian Colonies are decidedly opposed to annexa- 
tion by France. 

After these statements, I leave my readers to judge as to 
the value of the claims which the French have put forth to 
justify them in attempting to annex the New Hebrides. It 
is certainly a very doubtful ground of merit to plead that 
they have agreed to abandon the monstrous recidivist scheme, 
so emphatically denounced by all the Australasian Colonies 
— a proposal that was an insult, not only to Christianity 
and civilisation, but to human nature itself. Are 70,000 
or 100,000 intelligent and capable natives, a considerable 
number of whom can read and write, to be treated like so 
many head of cattle? From Santo to Aneityum, from the 
extreme north to the extreme south of the group, you will 
not go ashore on an island where you may not hear spoken 
more or fewer English words ; but over all the islands of the 
group you will not hear a French word spoken. At least, 
during my twenty-five years' residence on the group, I never 
heard one word of French spoken by a native, and I never 
met with any person whose experience in this respect was 
different from my own. 

The French Government cannot understand the position of 
Protestant missionaries in the South Seas. There the Roman 
Catholic missionaries are the pioneers and political agents 
of the French Government. They are protected, patronised, 
and assisted in their work, that they may serve the French 
Government, and the French think that we Protestant 
missionaries all stand in the same relation to the British 
Government They cannot believe that we receive nothing 
but the ordinary protection of loyal, peaceable, well-conducted 
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liiitish 8ubjoct8, that we never act as Government ugentSi 
except on rare ooca^ionR that wo mnj act as intorpretere. 
BocauRo the nativeH are avci*8e to the French and attached to 
the HritiMliy they think that this is all caused by the teaching 
and influence of us Protestant missionaries. They believe 
that in French territory wo are constantly plotting and 
planning in the interests of the Hritish and against the 
Frt»nch, stirring up the natives to disloyalty and rebellion ; 
and hence they think they are doing God service and help- 
ing the HiaU* in proportion as they inijiede our missions 
and worry the missionaries; and were the missionaries not 
British sulijects, they would soon make short work with 
them, by expelling them from French territorj'. Wlien they 
took possession of the Loyalty I^landH, they caused the mis- 
sionaries to remove all their Samoan and llarotongan teachers 
and their wives and children, upwards of forty in number. 
We had to send them all home in the Lkuj^primj, The 
natives are everywhere averse to the iiermans, but still more 
so to tlio French, because they are overbearing, selfish, 
and tyrannical in their treatment of the natives. <)n the 
other hand, they are attachetl to the British, whether con- 
necteil with missions, with men-of-war, or with trading 
establishments ; — and why ? Because, as a rule, they are just, 
generous, and kindly in their conduct towanls the natives. 
It is the diilercnce in national character which leads to the 
different estimate that is formc<l bv the natives of these 
respective nationalities. But the French cannot recognise 
this fact, and they set this all down to the underhand work- 
ing of the British missionaries, and think that if they could 
suppress the missions and g(>t quit of the missionaries, their 
troubh^s would be at an end, and it would lie all smooth sailing 
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in the future; the musket and the calahooshe would do all 
the rest, and convert them into model French subjects and 
exemplary Catholic Christiana 

One of the reasons assigned for the French being so eager 
to annex the New Hebrides is, that they may have more 
and better harbour accommodation than they have in New 
Caledonia. This cannot be the case. On the N.W. side they 
have the harbour of Noumea, the capital, and on the S.R side 
they have Balad, where Captain Cook lay chiefly at anchor ; 
then they have Yengen, an admirable harbour; and they 
have likewise Kanala, also an excellent harbour. I have been 
in all these four harbours, and know what they are. I have 
even heard it said, by those who ought to know, that along 
the S.£. side of New Caledonia the harbours are like stalls in 
a stable, they are so plentiful and so good. The want of har- 
bours, therefore, cannot be the cause of the French casting 
their covetous eyes on the New Hebrides. 

In July last it was stated in the papers that Lord 
Rosebery, having received the replies from all the Austra- 
lasian €rovemments on the subject of the French proposals 
regarding the New Hebrides, officially informed M. Wadding- 
ton that the Australasian Colonies, which were the parties 
chiefly affected, were overwhelmingly, if not unanimously, 
opposed to the arrangements suggested by His Excellency, 
in a spirit which Her Majesty's Government recognised as 
conciliatory and amicable. Her Majesty's €rovemment were 
accordingly unable to consent to any departure from the 
present understanding between Great Britain and France by 
which the two countries were bound to respect the indepen- 
dence of the New Hebrides. 

In June last two French war vessels were despatched from 
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Noumea to the New Hebrides, with troops on board, avowedly 
to punish the natives for outrages committed on French 
subjects, although no caites have been specified ; they landed 
troops and erected the French flag at two points on the New 
Hebrides, at Havannah harbour and Port Sandwich. When 
the British Government inquired at the French Government 
about this, the latter denied all official knowledge of such pro- 
ceedings, but said that if they had taken place they would be 
disallowed, the flag would be hauled down, and the troops 
removed ; but neither have yet been done. We all have heard 
of Piinica jhks^ Punic faith, and perfidious Albion. We may 
now, I think, safely add (.raflira Jidcit, Gallic faith, as the more 
certain of the three. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE REV. JAMES M*NAIR, EROMANGA. 

I KNEW nothing personally of Mr. M'Nair till he appeared 
as a missionary in the Dayapring in August 1866. For 
some particulars of his early life I am indebted to a state- 
ment supplied, at the time of his death, to the Reformed 
Preshijterian Magazine by D. Dickson, Esq., Edinburgh, 
whose friendly interest in Mr. M'Nair was often acknow- 
ledged by the missionary himself in the warmest terms. My 
limited acquaintance with Mr. M'Nair prevents me from 
doing that justice to his character which a fuller knowledge 
of his history would have enabled me to do. 

James M'Nair was bom at Loch Striven Head, in the parish 
of Inverchaolain, district of Cowal, Argyleshire, in October 
1829. After some instruction at home he was sent to the 
school at Glendereul at the age of twelve. He went to live 
at Dunoon three years afterwards, when he was employed 
1)y the postmaster there in delivering the letters around 
Dunoon. Even then his natural energy, sagacity, and 
openness of character drew towards him the goodwill of 
those with whom he came in contact. Brought under the 
power of the truth as it is in Jesus, he diligently improved 
all his spare hours in increasing his education and adding 
to his stores of useful knowledge. A few years after found 
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him a very useful man in the district. As a Sabbath-school 
teacher and office-bearer in the Free Church congregation of 
Dunoon ho was very active and useful for several ycArs. 

On a vacancy occurring in the office of postmaster at 
Dun(N)n, the inhabitants at oucta ex|)reHse<l their desire that 
Mr. M*Nair should U* ap|)oint4Ml. A memorud was unani- 
iiiouMy fom'ankHl to Sir l(4)wlantl Hill, then Secretary of the 
P(N(t-(>ffice, who at once couiplic»<l with the wish of the people. 
Mr. M*Nair, while gniteful for this appointment, intimatetl, 
however, to Sir Uowhind that ho could accept the office 
onlv cm the ilistinct c<»ndition that no Sublmth work was 

* 

to 1»e done. The high moral principle shown by this act 
attractecl Sir Howhind's attention. Mr. M'Nair's conditions 
were agrrcd to ; and it is a striking and gratifying fact, that 
this corivspon<lence, followe<l by |>ersonal intercourse during 
a summer residence at Dunoon, was the means of forming 
a strong reganl for Mr. M'Nair on the part of Sir Rowland 
Hill, as shown by many m^ts of personal kindness )x>th by 
himsi>lf and his excellent lady, and i^ontinued to the very 
last. Onlv a few months liefore Mr. M*Nair died he showed 
me a ver^* kind letter which he hail just received from Sir 
Rowland. 

Mr. M*Nair was a stdf-made man. He create<l his own 
lititrons. While hoMing the office of pastmast<'r in Dunoon, like 
many other |x>st masters, he also can-ied on business as a book- 
seller and stationer, thus i^onveniently supplying the public with 
all the requisites for letter- writing. He had good professional 
prospects; ho had stvurvil the conlidenco l>oth of the Post- 
Office authorities and of all Ids business connection.**, especially 
that of the well-known firm of Messrs. Dickson, stationers in 
Edinburgh. Rut he had higher aims than these ; he was eagi*r 
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to become a minister of the Gospel, or a missionary of the 
Cross. He was prepared to relinquish all his encouraging 
business prospects if he could attain this object; and the 
Lord, in a singular and unexpected manner, opened up his 
way for the successful prosecution of his studies, so that, in 
due time, the desire of his heart was attained. 

The beginning of Mr. M'Nair's personal intercourse with 
Sir Rowland, which bi^ought about this happy result, oocorred 
in this way. It is well known that Dunoon is a much-fre- 
quented watering-place. Among other notabilities who re- 
sorted to Dunoon to spend a portion of the summer months, 
for one or more seasons, was his chief, the great Post-Offioe 
reformer. Sir Bowland EUll, still personally a stranger to Mr. 
M*Nair. One day when Sir Rowland called at the Post-Offioe 
on business, Mr. M^Nair, as his custom was, when the office 
was empty, was improving his spare time in the prosecution 
of his studies, but, as usual, the moment any one entered, he 
laid down his book to attend to his official duties. While 
thus engaged with the business on hand. Sir Rowland's eye 
was attracted to the well-thumbed, dumpy little volume lying 
on the desk, and, curious to see what the young man was 
reading, he stretched over his hand and lifted the book, and 
found that it was Bagster's Polymicrian Greek New Testament. 
Surprised to see an official in this department occupied in so 
unusual a study, he entered into conversation with Mr. 
M'Nair, and learned from him that ho was very desirous to 
pursue his studies, with the view of entering the Gospel 
ministry; that he was most anxious to go to college, but 
could not afford to give up his situation and his business ; 
and, finally, encouraged by the kindly deportment of Sir 
Rowland, Mr. M^Nair put the question to him, if he thought 
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that the Post-Ollicc authorities would allow him to retain hiR 
situation as postmaster, providing he should employ a trust- 
worthy and properly qualiGed substitute during the session of 
college. Sir Rowland said the case was a novel one ; ho did 
not know that such an application had ever \yeen made ; but 
he would think about it and advise him. After satisfying 
himself as to Mr. M'Nair's antece<lents, attainments, and 
character, Sir Rowland brought the matter before the Post- 
Office Ck>mmis8ionerM, and although the case was unprecedented, 
he secured the arrangements which Mr. M'Nair wished, and, 
as has been said, continued till Mr. M'Nair's death his warm 
and steady friend. It is an interesting fact to know that Sir 
Rowland Hill, the author of the penny postage and other great 
postal reforms, a man of world-wide celebrity, should by his 
kind and considerate conduct have been so largely instru- 
mental in providing the Ni'w Hebrides mission with one of 
its most earnest agents. Surely the hand of God is seen in 
arranging the moht seemingly trifling incidentii. Surely '* the 
steps of a good man are ordered by the I^onl," both as to his 
doing good and his getting good. Tliere are far more people 
interest4Ml in missions than either the missionaries labouring 
in the mission field or the Churches supporting them are aware 
of ; and in times of trial and discouragement this ought to be 
hailed as a token for gootl. 

Mr. M'Nair went to the Tniversity of Edinburgh, and had 
the privilege of pursuing his literary and philosophical studies 
under Sir William Hamilton and his illustrious associates. 
He studied th(H>logy and the cognate branches, partly in the 
Free Church College, under I>rs. Buchanan, RanncrmaOy 
Sineaton, %Vo., an«I partly in the Reformed PresbyterL-m Hall, 
utidor Drs. C2oold and Rinnie; while, to lit himself more fully 
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for missionary labours, he entered the Medical Missionary 
Institution, and also attended the lectui*es of Sir James Y. 
Simpson and some othei's of the distinguished medical pro- 
fessors in the Edinburgh University. 

His mind appears to have been early directed to mission 
work ; but it was not till one of the Reformed Presbyterian 
students and he were lodging together at college that he became 
acquainted with the history of our mission. Its claims, how- 
ever, approved themselves so to his mind, that ho resolved 
to offer his services for our field, and did so. Our Foreign 
Mission Committee had, only a short time before, accepted 
the services of two of our own students, Messrs. Cosh and 
Neilson, and were afraid of incurring pecuniary responsibilities 
which they might not be able to fulfil ; but they gladly enter- 
tained the offer, and corresponded with the Mission Board 
in Nova Scotia, and Mr. M'Nair was finally engaged by the 
Presbyterian Church of the Lower Provinces as their mis- 
sionary. He was taken on trial, licensed, and ordained, by 
the Reformed Presbjrterian Church. 

Before leaving Scotland Mr. M'Nair was united in marriage 
to Miss Galloway, a young lady belonging to Edinburgh, who, 
by her education, her Christian character, and her missionary 
spirit, proved hei'self to be in every way a helpmeet for her 
husband, while by the meekness and gentleness of Christ, 
exemplified so fully in her daily life, she endeared herself to 
every member of the mission. 

Mr. and Mra M'Nair arrived at Aneityum in August 
1866. He accompanied the Daf/njyrin^ round the islands 
when she went to bring the missionaries to the Annoal 
Meeting. At the Annual Meeting in September they were 
appointed to Eioniangii. AMien the Day«printj I'eturned, bring- 
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ing the missionaricM to the meetinff, the Jnhn WiUinmj^ W2i8 
in the harbour, but so much injured by iin accident she had 
met with while enterinf? the hurlxiur, that we unanimously 
a^i^reed to send the Dat/itpnwj along ^nth her to Sydney, lest 
she should founder on the voyage. The misKionarios, both 
our own and those of the lx>ndon Missionary Society, had to 
remain on Aneityum till her return. In the meantime a 
small trading vessel was proceeding to Kromanga and Kfate, 
the captain of which kindly offered a passage to as many as 
ho could accommodate, ^v) eager was Mr. M*Nair to Ih) at 
his station, that he and Mrs. M'Nair, in company with Mr. 
and Mrs. Morrison of Kfato and Mr. (.ioixlon of Eromanga, 
sot off at once, although the vessel was swarming so with 
cKxkroaches that they were like to be eaten up alive; and 
Mr. and Mrs. M*Nair had to sleep on deck all the eight 
nights of the voyage, the cabin was so intolerable. 

During their lirst ye^ir Mrs. M*Nair was laid down with 
fever and ague ; Mr. M'Xair suffeml from it also. In conso- 
le u«Mu*e of this they came back to Aneityum, when the Ikiy- 
ifpnri'j went up to the Colonies in l>ecember, and remained, 
mostly at my station, till the vessel n*tunied to the islands in 
April, when they went Inick to Dillon's Bay, Eromanga, where 
thev live<l ever after till his death. 

He was a tnie-hcarted, earnest uiissionar}'. lie applied 
himself most assiduously to acf|uire the Eromangan language. 
He tiiught the natives to rentl ; he preach««d to them the 
C«oH|H*l ; he tninslateil portions of the Scriptun^s; he adminis- 
tered medicine to the sick, and in every wav he and his 
devoteii wife laid themseh'ea out for the temponil and spiritual 
well-ljeing of the natives ; and their lalwur** were lieginning 
to tell very vffirtivt'ly, lioth uii the C'liriatiun nutives around 
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them and on the more distant heathen. In the last year of 
his life they had the satisfaction of seeing a few converts, 
whom they had carefully instructed, added to the fellowship 
of the Church ; and the heathen, in considerable numbers and 
from great distances, were paying them friendly visits. During 
the first two years that they lived on Eromanga, owing to 
epidemics and a great mortality among the natives, their lives 
were often in danger from the heathen ; but during the last 
two years, owing partly to the absence of these exciting 
causes, but chiefly, I believe, to their being better known, 
the heathen had become friendly to them and favourable to 
Christianity. 

Mr. M'Nair was a large-hearted man, and was devising 
enlarged schemes of usefulness for Eromanga. On that island 
travelling is difficult by land ; the sea is the principal high- 
way ; but then the sea can be traversed in common boats only 
in fine weather ; there are no reefs along the coast forming 
lagoons, inside of which boats may always sail safely, as 
there are in the eastern and many other groups. It is sur- 
rounded almost everywhere by an iron-bound coast; even 
boat harbours are few and far between ; hence a specially 
good boat is required for sailing round the island Mr. 
M^Nair had brought this matter so distinctly before some of 
his friends in Australia, that the Rev. Mr. Mackie of South 
Yarra, Melbourne — a man who was ready for every good work 
— and his congregation raised a sum, which, with the addition 
of a gift of ;^4o from Mrs. Grundemann of Germany, pro- 
cured him an admirable lifeboat, alike adapted for sailing or 
rowing, and which would be safe in all seas and in all weathers, 
that he might be able to visit round the island, as far and as 
often as he might require to do so. 
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ihie prominent feature in Mr. >rNuir'8 character wns his 
thorough reliable honest j. He was a Nathanael — an Israelite 
indcMxl, in whom there was no guile. His piety was Hincore 
and unostenUitious ; it was best known by its fruita He 
was a reliable man, a peaceable man, a lovable man. He 
was natumlly of a quick and hasty temper ; his Celtic blood 
iKiiled up at every display of hollowness, or heart lessness, or 
injustice in any form. His whole soul was moved within 
him at the kidnapping system that had been going on so 
long in those seas, es|)ecially when the poor Kromangans 
were the victims of this *' cMmsummation of all villanies;" 
and he wrote on this subject to the Commodore commanding 
on the Australian station, in Luiguago unmistakable, distinct, 
and strong; and which, it is lielieved, did good in high places. 
About this time a letter by Mr. M'Nuir was brought under 
the notice of Mr. Taylor, M.P., and, containing a distinct state- 
ment of facts, induced him to submit a motion on the subject 
to Parliament. This was the tirst time that the^labour traffic 
was brought under the notice of the Imperial Legislature, 
and it has never \teen allowed to slumber since. It was 
wrong and wickedness that aroused Mr. M'Nair's indignation, 
but under ordinary provocation his irritation was biief and 
evanescent, while all the benevolent emotions of his heart 
were strong and enduring. 

The leamcnl and pious Heney >iiys: — " I have always looked 
upon tjraiiiuilt as the most exalte«l principle that can actuate 
the heart of man. It has in it something nobly disinterostedy 
and, if I may lie allowed the term, generously devout.** A\lien 
I was in New Zeahind, eighteen months U*fore Mr. M*Xair's 
death, I met a gentleman to whom I was the bearer of a 
letter from our brother, and who had been one of his securities 
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when he was postmaster in Dunoon. After expressing his 
delight at receiving the letter and hearing of the welfare of 
his friend, he concluded by saying, " Well, I think I never 
in my whole life met with a more (p'oteful man than Mr. 
M'Nair." 

He was a modest, unobtrusive man, and never strove 
after effect; and hence first impressions of him were often 
less favourable than of many others greatly inferior to him ; 
but, like all true men, he grew in the esteem of others as he 
became better kno\\^ ; and the longer and the better he was 
known, the more he was liked. 

He was a liberal contributor to all good objects ; he was 
liberal to the full extent of his meana He was an earnest 
teetotaler; he had been so, I believe, all his life; he used 
neither alcohol nor tobacco in any form, but cheerfully lent 
all his influence to assist those who are striving to stem and 
drive back the fearful flood of intemperance that is desolating 
both the Church and the world. 

" His great moral courage,'* says Mr. Dickson, " and his 
extraoidinary power of resolution, were accompanied with, 
if they were not the result of, a simple, and therefore strongs 
faith in God. Uis eye was single, and therefore his whole 
body was full of light. Naturally affectionate, grace made 
him singularly generous and unselfish. In many little ways, 
not only among his own kindred, but among others who had 
no claim on his care, he was ever ready with kind deeds as 
well as kind words. Along with a sound and able mind he 
manifested the spirit of meekness and of love. This gave him 
power even ^dth the poor Eromangans, whose souls he longed 
after in the bowels of Jesus Christ." 

He was fully alive to the duty of using " all lawful endea- 
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voun« to presorve our own life and the life of otherp." Tlio 
mission -houAe at Dillon V Ray, though an excellent hou^e, 
stood in, what experience had nhown to he, an unhealthy 
situation. To remedy that, Mr. M*Nair, when at Aneityum 
during the last Annual Meeting of the mission that he at- 
tende<1, lx>ught from a white man the frame of a cottage of 
two nxims, which he took with him, intending to erect it im- 
me<liately on his return home, on another and a more healthy 
site, that they miglit at least sWp there. All tlie necessary 
arrangements for di)ing so were made. Hut this and other 
schemes, however wise and however well laid, were, in the 
providence »)f <iod, cut .short. 

'iliougli not a rohust man, Mr. M'Nair continued to enjoy 
a fair measure of gixxl health till within six months of his 
di'ath, when he was attackfcl by fever and agu(*, of an ob- 
stinate rather than of a violent character; hut umler which 
he finally sucrumb<Hi. Whetlier it hail become complicate<l 
with home other disease or not, it is ditlicult t4i snv. Mo^t 
prf»)>ably it hail. He was present at our Annual Me(*ting in 
«lune, attende<l I'very se<lenuit, an*l took a jwirt, more or less, 
in all the business; and althouifh he was weak, anil sufTering 
a gcMxl deal, no one seeme^l to sup|xise that he w;ui in any 
immeiliat4' danger. He was appr>inte<l to acconqtiiny the 
Daij*pnu'f in the following month to Auckland and llaro- 
tonga, a voyage expected to occupy al)out two months, in tho 
ho{)e that tho change would go far to restore him to his wonted 
healtL Ihit his strength hail l>een much further reduced 
than any of us sus|iected. He had reached home \\\>i aliout 
a fortnight, when he die«l. ImltHHl till the veri* last no im« 
mediate danger was anticipatetl, although he hiul states! to 
S4)m(' f»f the brethren on his way home that he felt he had 
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not long to live. On Friday afternoon, the isth July 1870, 
after giving a sick native some medicine and a blanket, he 
went out to the stoi'ehouse, and in handing down a bunch of 
bananas to some natives who had been cutting wood, a severe 
parxoysm came on. He went in and lay down on the sofa. 
Mrs. M'Nair asked him if he had much pain. He said, no; 
but it was his heart, and the difficulty in breathing. The 
paroxysm passed off, and he was easier during the night ; but 
about daybreak another paroxysm came on. He began to 
retch, and while Mrs. M'Nair was holding him she felt his 
head become heavy and a cold clamminess on his hands. She 
immediately sent for Mr. Smith, a white man who had been 
there for a few weeks, commencing a whaling station, and 
who had formerly been second mate in the Dayspring. He 
came in an instant, but all was over. The Jyaysprinff^ with 
four of the missionaries on board, had left Eromanga the week 
before, no one suspecting that his race was so nearly run. 
But his work on earth was finished. 

Though his death was sudden and unexpected, yet he was 
found pre|)ared — he was, as the old divines would have said, 
actually, as well as habitually, prepared ; his loins were girded 
and his lamp was burning. He knew in whom he had 
believed. Mrs. M'Nair wrote us, that the whole of the night 
lief ore his death he appeared to be in an ecstasy of joy. 
Cf race in habit had become grace in exercise ; dying grace waa 
given on a dying bod ; as his day was, so was his strength. 
*' Mark the pei*fcct man, and behold the upright ; for the end 
of that man is peace.** 

lie was deeply lamented by the natives. They were both 
particularly well liked by those about them. To give jiuct 
one instance. One of our Aneityum teachers and his wife had 
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lived with them for a few months to VLsaisi them as servants, 
but had returned home. When tho news of Mr. M'Nair's 
dfath came to Aneityum, and this woman heard of it, she cried 
liitterly, and said, **Oh, they were so gootl ; they wero so gootl 
to us ; their wonls weix* so f^<xxl ; and their conduct was so 
goo«l ; yes, lK)th of tliem were so gooil ; they two never scolded 
us ; thoy two never spoko angry wonls to us; no, neither the 
one nor the other ; their wonls were always soft and good ; 
yes, they two were so goo<l ; they two wen? so kind.** His 
missionary career, though hrief, was not in vain. On the 
evening of Saturday Mr. M*Nair was interred alongside of 
lU*v. (t. N. Cordon and Mrs. (2<irdon, who had fallen martyrs 
at that station souie vears lN'fiii*e. 

On the Tuesday following, Mr. Smith set oil in a \xmi to 
Port Uesolution, and hn»ught Mr. XeiLson from Tanna and 
Mr. Paton from Aniwu, who made every necessary amuigc- 
ment for Mrs. M*Nair. After his settlement in Mr. M*Nair*s 
^tation, the Rev. II. A. Uoln^rtson, with his characteristic 
energy, kindness, and gooil tatite, had the )iallowe<l s|>ot, with 
its granite memorial stone sent out by Mrs. M'Nair, can*- 
fully and neatly enclo.<e<l ; while a tablet, bU])]ilie<l by the 
Uev. Dr. Steel of Sydney, with an in-scription in Knglish and 
Knimangan, cimtaining the names of John Williams, Harris, 
the two (Sordon bmthers, Mrs. Cionlon, ami J. M^Xair, has 
Invu atlLxtnl neai* the pulpit in the wall of the Memorial 
Church. 

Mr. M'Nair left not only a widow, but an infant dauglit«*r 
alM>ut a year old, nho, when they left the i>lands, were ful- 
loweil by the i*steem and love, the sympathy ami pniyers, uf 
all who knew them in the mission. 
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Mrs. M*Nair subsequently became the wife of the Rev. Dr. 
Tumor of the Sauioan Mission ; and in Samoa, as in the New 
Hebrides, she has fully realised all the high expectations, as 
to chai-acter and usefulness, that were formed respecting her 
when she first entered the mission. 



niAPl'EU XIX. 

TIIK HEV. .U)II\ OKnniE, D.l). 

As Dr. Gcddie wns tho central figure in the Now^ilebrideH 
mission for a quarter of a ccntur}% a brief notice of his life 
and character will naturally be expected in thin volume. 

Though brought up and cducato<l in Nova Scotia, Dr. 
(•eddie was bom in {Scotland ; but his parents cmigi'ated to 
Nova Scotia when ho was an infant of little more than a 
year old. 11 is father was a watch and clock maker in Banff, 
in comfortable circum stances. Both his father and mother 
were God-fcuring })eople, and strongly imbued with a mis- 
hionary spirit. They seem to have come largely under the 
iiiiluenco of that revival wave that passed over Scotland, 
osi^eoially in the northern counties — that work of grace whidi 
was excited and set in motion chiefly through tho instru- 
mentality of the Ilaldanes and their coadjutorn. One of 
Mr. Cteddic's apprentices was converted by their ministra- 
tions, and evinced a strong desire to study for the ministry. 
lk)th his master and his mistress encouraged^ the young 
man ; Mr. Oeddie even remitted some part of the time of his 
apprenticeship, to allow him to proceed more advantageously 
with his studies. This young man proved the reality of his 
conversion by the history of hut after life; ho developed 
into the Rev. Dr. Morrison of liondon, fur some thirtv veani 
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the editor of the Eoangdiccd Magazine^ the leading organ 
of Nonconformity. His daughter was married to the Rev. 
Dr. Legge, the celebrated Chinese missionary. Mr& Legge's 
" Life," written by her father, adds another most interesting 
chapter to female biography and to our missionary literature. 
The name of Dr. Geddie's mother was Mary Menzies, who 
came out of a '' pious Secession family, that lived on the banks 
of the Deveron, about seven miles from Banff, where they 
were engaged in farming. It may be mentioned, as showing 
how the family were connected with the mission enterprise, 
that the Rev. Dr. Milne, the very distinguished Chinese 
missionary, lived for a time as a farm servant in her father's 
house." 

Dr. Creddie was nn only son, but he had three sisters, all 
eminently Christian women. The eldest was married to the 
Rev. Dr. Fraser, Clerk of the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, but is dead; the second 
was married to Mr. James Johnston, for a time merchant in 
Pictou. Mrs. Johnston sent one daughter into our mission, 
the late saintly Mrs. Mathieson of Tanna ; her son too was 
preparing to follow his uncle's footsteps, but the state of his 
health compelled him to abandon his studies. Mrs. Johnston 
died a shoi*t time after her daughter, Mrs. Mathieson. But 
before the news of Mrs. Mathieson 's death had reached Nova 
Scotia, she had a strong impression borne in on her mind 
that her daughter was dead. " Mary," she said, " has gone 
before me, and she will meet me in heaven." Such impres- 
sions, though rare, are not unknown. I know a minister's 
wife in Scotland who had a similar inborn conviction as to 
her father's death, while she was on a voyage home from 
India ; and Dr. Samuel Johnson relates that Tx>nl Ros- 
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cumiuoii, tbo iK)et, when in Fniiuv, had some piietemuturul 
intelligence of the death of his father, a fortnight before the 
news came of his being dead. Dr. Geddie*H thinl and youngest 
sister — a woman of a strong missionary spirit — was married 
to a Mr. llondt^rson, a gentleman living and carr}'ing on 
business in Sjin Francisco; she too is deatl. Two of Dr. 
Gcddio's daughters, Mi*s. Neilson antl Mrs. M'lXmald, were 
settled in our mission in the New Hebrides. 

Dr. <«eddie was l)om in 181 5; ordaineii in 1838; left 
No%'a Scotia for the South Seas in 1846 ; commenced his 
lalKiurs on Aneityum in 184S ; and died in Oeelong, l>ecember 
15th, 1872. 

The most prominent feature in Dr. (StNldieV character — 
the distinctive, outstanding, governing principle of his life — 
was his missionary spirit, lie was the son, as wo have seen, 
of parents strongly iuibue<l with missionary' principles. Hy 
them he was d4>«licaited at his biilh to \)e a missionary, should 
the lAtrd so incline his heart and fit him for the work ; he 
drank in the mi>sionar}' >pirit with his mother's milk. His 
father's house wiut full of missionary books, and was regularly 
8nppli«tl with missionary i)eri<N]icals ; his early reading thus 
consisttnl largi*ly of missionar}' literature. His Uiyish cravings 
for liteniry excitement wvre gnitifii*«l, not by the Waverley 
Xovi'ls or the poetry of Scott an«l Hynm, but by the publica- 
tions of the Ijomlon Missionary Society, then glowing, month 
after month and ycmr after year, with the unheard-of triumphs 
of Christianity in Tahiti and other islands of the South SeaS| 
when the achievements of Nott, KUis, Willijims, and their 
fellow • lalKnirers were tilling Christendom with delighted 
wonder. Through life his favourite rea<ling was Christian 
biography, especially the lives of eminent missionaries; he 
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was also, to his -djdng day, strongly attached to the London 
Missionary Society, his early reading having made him fully 
acquainted with the principles, character, and history of that 
time-honoured Society. He received his classical, philoso- 
phical, and theological education at Dalhousie College, and 
was brought up at the feet of that distinguished Gamaliel, 
that eminent Master in Isi-ael, the late Rev. Dr. M'Culloch, 
who did so much to advance the higher education in the 
Presbyterian Church of Nova Scotia — a man, bjb was said 
of the Rev. Dr. Andrew Symington of Paisley, who was a 
Senatus in himself. 

When Dr. Geddie was licensed as a preacher there was 
ho organisation in Nova Scotia by means of which he might 
enter the mission-field ; he therefore, in the meantime, accepted 
a call from the congregations of Cavendish and New London, 
on Prince Edward Island, and was ordained as a minister 
over them. Shortly after his ordination he wrote a series 
of Letters on Foreign Missions, addressed to the ministerK 
and members of the Pi-esbyterian Church of Nova Scotia, 
which were published in the pro\'incial papers. The result 
of all his labours, public and private, was, that the Synod 
took up the subject, and resolved to commence a Foreign 
Mission. Tlie Synod put itself in communication with the 
United Secession Church in Scotland, now with the Relief 
Synod, the United Presbyterian Church, of which the Nova 
Scotian Church was a branch, to assist them in the choice 
of a field. Shortly before this time the United Secession 
Church had placed ^^500 in the hands of John Williams, to 
be employed in opening up for them a mission-field in the 
South Seas; he had recommended New Caledonia to them, 
on which the London Mis^iionury Society hud placed teachers. 
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Meunwhile the United Secest^ion CiiuiTh had gi%'en up the 
idea of a mission to the South Sons, and hod fixe<l upon Old 
CnlalMir a8 the fii'M of thoir niissionan* o{)eration8. They, 
therefore, ofTere<l to jmiss over their claim to New Caledonia 
to their Nova Scotian brethren, which the latter accepted. 
Having fixe<l up(»n a tield, the next question was, how to 
obtain a missionary' ; anil as no one else could l>e found, Mr. 
Cieddio ofTfitjd his w^rvices to the S}tio<1, which they were 
most ready to accept. 

He lost no time in pre|»aring to depart to the scene of his 
labours. He had now Ijoen seven years a settled minister, and 
had a wife and three childi'en ; but his heart was in the work, 
and where then^ is a will there is a wav. What time he had 
he employe<l in furthering the cause, and in preparing himself 
moiv fully ft»r his work. He visite<l the congregations, to 
enkindle or f«>hter an interest in the mission. He took lessons 
in printing, and obtaine<l M)me instruction in medicine. He 
tried ** his 'prentii*e hand " in printing a missionary sermon of 
hl-i own, from Rev. xiv. 6, entitled ''llie Everlasting CiospeL" 
'Ilie printing was cn^ditably executed, and the sermon put 
into fiw circulation. 

He was a man of ii strongly impulMve nature. When any 
()bJ4*ct hail taken iKisseaision of his mind, his whole soul was 
thrown into it ; it must be carrii*<l out then and there, at 
whatever hazards. It was specially so with him in this ciise. 
From the time when he demit ted his charge till he was ready 
to sail for the SM>uth Seas ho lost two of his children ; but, 
nothing daunte«l, putting his trust in God, he set .Miil with the 
other two, the younger being only six weeks old, having liecn 
bom in the interval. ' God aoeeptiNl the sacrifioe, as the mLs- 
sionar}'*8 subsequent experience showe*!. Moreover, instead 
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of waiting a year till he might go direct by London in the 
John Williams, he resolved to go by America. He arrived 
in Newburyport just in time to catch the last and worst of the 
whaling fleet bound for the Sandwich Islands. It proved to be 
a miserable vessel, and going round Cape Horn in the begin- 
ning of a Southern winter nearly cost Mrs. Greddie and the 
two children their lives. In this case, however, his courage is 
more to be admired than his prudence. Having reached the 
Sandwich Islands, they had to remain at Honolulu for some 
two months, till they obtained a passage to Samoa in another 
whaler. At Samoa they had to remain about eight months, 
waiting for the arrival of the John Williams from Ekigland, 
when they proceeded to the New Hebrides, and were located 
on Aneityum, under the auspices of the London Missionary 
Society, that being thought to be a more suitable field than 
New Caledonia. Their detention at Honolulu and Samoa was 
by no means lost tima They had thus an opportunity of 
seeing the working of both the American and the London 
Society's Missions, and they acquired a large amount of know- 
ledge that was of great use to them when left to their own 
resources on Aneityum. When the Samoan missionaries held 
their Annual Meeting, they appointed one of the most experi- 
enced of their number, the Rev. T. Powell and his wife, to 
accompany Mr. Gcddie for a twelvemonth, to assist in estab- 
lishing the mission. The Synod in Nova Scotia wished to 
commence their mission to the heathen with two ordained 
missionaries and their wives. But as they could not secure 
the services of a second ordained missionary, they engaged a 
catechist, Mr. I. Archibald, and his wife, who accompanied Mr. 
and Mrs. Greddie to the New Hebrides ; but this, like several 
similar arrangements previously attempted by other missions 
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in tho South Sea«, pro%-od unwiti^factory ami unKuccowfuI, and 
at tho end of three years Mr. and Mrs. Archibald left the 
mission and procuodcHl to New South Wales, whore he found 
employment us u teacher. 

To relate what Mr. Geddie aceomplisheti on Aneityum 
would be to write a history of the mission. All, however, that 
I can do at present is simply to specify a few traits of his 
character. He was, in many res|)ects, admirably qualified to 
commence such a mission. He was enthusiastic in his work; he 
had a great aptitude for dealing with the heathen ; he possessed 
a kind of intuitive sagacity for titrating them so as to gain 
their confidence. He had a great readiness in acquiring the 
native language, both in its vocables and its grammar, both 
in its general principles and in its minute details. He had 
a very retentive memory ; ho could remem))er even minute 
)>articulars for any length of time. Hence if ho got hold of a 
wonl or a phrase, \n* scemml never to forget it. He had thus 
very soon a medium through which to communicate a know- 
K^lge of Divine truth. In this department of mission labour 
he was ably assisted by Mrs. Geildie, who acquired an extra- 
ordinary command of the language, especially for conversational 
puqx>ses. The natives used to say of her, that she spoke their 
language just like a native of Aneityum, and that her wonls 
were all the siinie as theirs, which was the highest encomium 
on her that they couM pronounce. 

He gave great prominence in all his miuiat rat ions to the 
primary, vital tniths of the <:us|)el — sin and grace; the fall 
of man ; the love of (Sod ; the atonement of Christ ; the 
work of the Spirit ; the necH^ssity of a new heart and a holy 
life. He exhibited Christianity, not as a code of restric- 
tions, but as a religion of privileges, breathing nothing Imt 
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blessings. He gave prominence to the fact that Christ came 
not to destroy men's lives, but to save them. 

He made early and extensive use of the press. He pre- 
pared and printed alphabets, primers, hymns, Scripture ex- 
tracts, and catechisms. He did not wait till he had scholars 
before he printed books; he provided the book, and then 
attracted the readers; and every new book drew in some 
new scholars. 

He was an excellent translator ; he had a great facility in 
discovering how texts of Scripture should be translated so 
as to be most easily understood by the natives. In general 
his renderings were clear, simple, elegant, and idiomatic 
Perhaps in no department of mission work was his loss more 
felt than in the translation of the Scriptures. But strange 
as it may api)ear, though such an excellent translator, he 
was by no means a good editor. He wanted that power of 
patient and continuous application so necessary to secure 
accuracy in all the multitudinous details requiring attention 
in the editing of a translation in a new language. This was 
less felt in the first stages of the mission, when the language, 
in its printed form, was still in a formative state, but was 
becoming more seriously felt as the language was assuming 
n settled and j)crnianont character. Mr. Geddie was a 
worker, but he was not a plodder, like Dr. Carey, as depicted 
by Dr. George Smith, whose admirable life of the great 
proto -missionary of modem times has recently been published. 
He was always ready to commence and do the main work, 
but he had not often patience to plod on and finish. 

Ho had a great genius for mechanical pursuits. Although 
he liad had no previous training, beyond freely using the 
tools in his father's shop, he could turn his hand with great 
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roa<linoss to cnriwnter'H work, mason's work, plastering, 
&c., as well as printing. Ho would ba%'o excelled as an 
engineer ; he had groat inventive jwwer ; was fertile in 
ezpe<iients to meet new and unexpected ditliculties, where 
civilisation was as little known as Christianity, and where 
it was necessary to create the conditions under which work 
could be done, before he could lilx)ur. He had a great com- 
mand over his hand ; had ho followed his father's profession, 
he would certainly have taken a high pLice among skilled 
workmen. Hiul he. \yoon a surgeon, he would have been 
a dexterous oj»orat<)r. He wnite a clear, distinct, beauti- 
ful hand, and fdled {Migo after frnge without a blot or a 
mistake. 

He was a man of simple tJistes and frugal habittt. He 
was a strict economist ; he kept his expenditure always 
U'low his income ; he was siiecially careful of the Churches 
funds, and strove most conscientious! v to carrv on the 
mission at the least possible exj^ense to its sup)>orter8, not 
to incrofise his own salary, but in onler that the Church 
might send out more missionaries, and exteml the work to 
the other islands. 

During the first years of the mission he not only wrought 
hanl, but he sutTcnHl much from fever and ague. But after 
the initial ditliculties were overcome, and the evangelisation 
of the natives hail fairly commence<l, — when doors of use- 
fulness were o|>ening up in all directions, — when all was 
push on anil drive through, and this activity was sustained 
by the excitement of a daily, continuous, and remarkable 
success, — he was in hln {)erfect element. For any amount 
of active exertion, physi(*al or mental, he was always rea<ly 
and always ablo; with singular fm*ility, he could tuni him- 
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self to anything, whether it was to build a mission-house, 
a schoolhouse, or a church; to translate a gospel, prepare 
a catechism, or print a primer; to administer medicine, 
teach a class, or preach a sermon ; to traverse the island on 
foot, sail round it in his boat, or take a voyage in the John 
Williams or the John Knox to the adjoining islands. He 
was ready, ever ready, for all manner of work and every 
occurring emergency. But he was flesh and blood, and 
human strength has well - defined, if not also somewhat 
narrow, limits. He had a remarkably wiry and elastic con- 
stitution; but unfortunately for himself, as well as for the 
mission, he was frequently careless and inattentive as to 
the state of his health. Like many strong and healthy 
people, he seemed incapable of realising the sources of 
danger till the mischief was done, and the remedy came 
too late. On our return to Aneitjrum in 1863, we found 
him quite broken down, and in great need of a change. 
His visit home at that time had an excellent effect both 
upon him and upon Mr& Geddie. Although he had no rest, 
except during the voyage, and laboured without intermission 
during the whole time he was at home, yet change of labour 
was to him, perhaps, better than total rest. The kindness 
he everywhere received, and the high and generous appre- 
ciation of his labours, produced upon his sensitive spirit a 
powerful and beneflcial effect, and, in connection with the 
bracing atmosphere of the northern provinces, acted like 
magic in restoring his health. No returned missionary was 
ever more fully appreciated, — wherever he went he was 
greeted with a cordial welcome; — the Synod conferred its 
highest honour u{)on him, by voting him into the Moderator's 
chair ; an honour which he modestly declined ;— an academic 
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degree of D.D. fullowod him from Canndn, — while his visita- 
tion of the congregations was a constant ovation. 

After an absence of nearly throe years he returned to 
Aneityum a renovated man ; the flush of health was again 
upon his cheeks, his step was again firm and elai<ticy and his 
right hand had regaine<i its cunning. Ihit a machine broken 
and again repaired is seldom, if ever, equal to a new machine ; 
so renewed health is seldom e<|ual to original health. It was 
so, at least, with him ; his iniprove<l health did not long 
continue unimpaire«L Ho wab never (juito his former self, 
lliose who saw him only during the latter years of his mis- 
sionary life saw him to a great disadvantage. His buoyancy 
was mostly gone. 'Hie work, too, on Aneityum had changed, 
and had IxK^me of a kind not at all so well suited to his 
ra|mcity or so congenial t4) his taste. Foi*merly it was plant- 
ing, now it was watering and weeding ; funnerly it was chiefly 
evangelising, latterly it was more like fmstoral work. More- 
over, during the former periiNl the work was carried on under 
highly exciting and encouraging circumstances; during the 
latter years, owing chiefly to the dei^opulation of the island 
by suc(*e8sive epi«lemif*s and the breaking up of the mission 
on Tanna and Eromanga, it was carried on under very depress- 
ing and discouraging influences; the former work required 
ceaseless activity, the latter was an endless {dodding; hence 
the tone of his corres{iondence latterly was more desponding. 

Had the language of Aneityum Ijeen s|)oken over the whole 
group, he would have Ijcen in his element, following the 
example of John Williams, visiting other ishinds, settling 
teachers, and opening up new stations ; but, alas ! when he 
set his fix>t on Tanna, or Krouuinga, f>r Kfate, or any other 
island of the group, he found his tongue tieil and his liim 
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sealed; it was a new language on every inland. When he 
accompanied the Dayspring as sailing missionary, the only 
medium of communication which he had with the heathen 
natives was a few words of broken English. In this way he 
was reluctantly "shut up within a single reef," after the 
labours for which he wjis best qualified had been accomplished, 
to carry on another kind of work for which he had less fitness 
and less desire. He was singularly gifted for dealing with 
the heathen, and with those newly brought under Christian 
influences; it was, therefore, very disappointing to him to 
have his generous efforts so abruptly arrested, and his field 
of usefulness so completely closed. 

But though he had become less vigorous than formerly, 
there was no very marked debility about him till July 1871, 
when he had a severe attack of influenza, which was passing 
over the islands at that time, and from which he never fully 
recovered ; it left him permanently debilitated ; and the shock 
of paralysis which he had in the beginning of Jane, in the 
following year, laid him wholly aside fi'om all further labour ; 
it impaired his memory and impeded his speech. 

For two years or so before his death I had observed a grow- 
ing spirituality in his prayers, as if he had some inward 
presentiment that his days on earth were drawing to a close. 
Mr. Neilson, liis son in-law, also informed me that throughout 
the time he lived with them on Tanna, during his last illness, 
ho appeared very frequently as if engaged in mental prayer, 
while that morbid anxiety and restlessness under which he 
had previously l)een labouring entirely left him, and he 
became fdngularly calm and contented. The devotional ten- 
dencies of his mind appeared very distinctly after his memory 
Iwgau to fail ; while he never omitte<l to ask a blessing before 
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meals, he often, unless prevented, i-etumod thanks two or 
three times. 

For some time ))cfore liis death ho was mostly unconscious. 
Hut, liappily for us, our Ralvation does not depoml on the con- 
dition in which bodily diseuse may placi« the soul, or aiTiH't its 
<*xci*cises at the hour of dissolution. ** llio gifts and calling 
of Gtxl are without n*|ientanci*/* and ai'O not rcvt'i-seil on 
ac(*ount of any accidents that may befall us on the Umks of 
the Jtmlan. 

Like most men of liis tern |>eni men t, ho was not free fnnn 
constitutional iufirmitioH )K>th of tem{K*r and chamctor, which, 
at times, ten^lcil i*t>nsidonil>lv to mar both his usefulness and 
his liappinoss, o.sixH'ially during his latter years, when his 
hralth lM*gan to give way and his nervuus system U^gan to )»e 
.shaken. The htrong |Miints of his character were very strong; 
but then he had weak )M)ints lis \iell. I'nhappily for him>olf, 
a> well lis ot bet's, ho Was not alwjiys aware in what his great 
.strengtli lay, ami in what it ditl not Ho. lie was wmu'timeH 
the viftim of >trong pn*judices, )»oth as i>'g»nle«l men and 
things. He was prtint» to indulgii univasonable ho)»os in the 
new, the distant, ami tlie unknown ; while he was often iis 
univasonaldy disap{Kiinto<l with the old, the near, and the well 
known. He wiui fix^juently dis{Hi.sed to draw im|)ortiint con- 
clusions fixim very slen<ler promisi-s. On subji•ct^ which ho 
thon Highly uuderstixxl, or matters that had come under his 
own oKsorvatiiin, no man could have had more correct views, 
i>r exprvss those views more clearly; but on subjects requir- 
ing extensive investigation his cMinclusions were the result of 
intuition rather than of induction; and heno*, on all ques- 
tions resting on inferential evitlenco. or nN|uiring a largo 
in^luction of fiwts, his opinions Heiv of little \ulue. He ^ha 
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often prone to look on the dark side of things,. and, especially 
after his nervous system became enfeebled, to take up ground- 
less suspicions respecting even some of his best friends. 

But he was raised up by God, and qualified to do a great 
work. That work he di^, and did it well. His faults, his 
failings, his infirmities^ will soon all be forgotten ; but he will 
be remembei-ed as the father and founder of the Presbyterian 
mission on that group ; as one who has left his mark, broad 
and deep, on the New Hebrides, but especially on the island 
of Aneityum, and whose memory will be long and gratefully 
cherished by the natives ; as one, also, who has increased the 
usefulness, extended the boundaries, elevated the character, 
and heightened the reputation of the Pi-esbytciian Church of 
Nova Scotia ; and as one whose example will fan the flame 
of missionary zeal in that and other Churches for many years 
to come. Oh that many such as he may respond to the 
Divine cajl, and say, " Tjord, hei-e am I ; send me ! " 
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ClIAnKK XX. 

MRS. IN(fUIS. 

The sulijwt of tin* fnUnwin^ >kct(*li was l»orii at Corriefwk* 
lo(*li, iu tlio |K'irish of Miniiipitr, Kirk(*U(ll>ri^ht>hin% on the 
15th of April 1S2 1, llcr father, John M*Clyiuont, woa a well- 
known an<l n inch- OS to«Mue<l fanner, and for long a Inulin;; 
I'Mor in tho Hefonno«i I*rt»sl»ytiTian congropition of Newton - 
Stewart. II «T mother, Jane Mnmiy, who was a ni'Mel wife, 
nil )t her, and nii*«tn *.*«>, was the ilan^'httT of a lii^hly rcs|»ect4il>lo 
eMer in one of thi» Secossinn ("onprepitionn in Stranrner. 
J**>.sii» M*(nvniont w;w the ehh'^t i>f a fauiilv of eleven, of 
w honi ei«^'ht were <lan ^'liters anil thre«» wen* sons ; of these, 
only fniir are nciw living —one of her hmthers anil thnv of 
lirr si>teiN. C'orriefivkloeh w situat***! in one of the Li^heMt 
of the u plan il «listrirts of (■ alio way, on the Imnlers of A}T8hin*, 
near to the Merrick, the hi*:hest hill in the South of Sixittand. 
The (liNtrii't U'ln^' pa-stonil, tho ]N)|intati«m was s|»:irse, and 
the e<liioatitinal ailvantaL.***?* wen^ vt-ry unsati.^fiu'tor}'. After 
ntili^in^ what the hx*ality (y»uM HUpply, she hail to )m* licnt 
to Nexxt«m - iStewart, Stnmnier, Ayr, and Manchester, to 
supply what wa*« larking at home. When her edticatiun, 110 
far as it went, was cf)mplet4*il in one of the host hu lies' schoolii 
iu .Manohester, she retnme«i home, nt the nge of fourtccni 
a pHvoeioiLs girl, l>oth [thysically and mentally, and for the 
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next nine years of her life, till the day of her marriage, on 
the nth of April 1844, she was her mother's right hand in 
the upbringing of the younger children of the family, and 
in assisting her in all household duties. It was for her an 
admirable training — better than that found in most boarding- 
schools. She became a thorough expert in domestic eoonomyy 
both theoretical and practical. It was a family training that 
went far to fit her for the place she was called to fill as a 
missionary's wife. The family at Corriefeckloch had a large 
circle of intelligent Christian relations and friends ; and while 
they practised a strict economy, they used hospitality without 
gi*udging. Theirs was a house often visited by ministers, not 
only of the Eeformed Presbyterian Church, but of all denomi- 
nations. It has been observed by some, that in those families 
where a prophet's chamber is provided, and often occupied, 
where ministers of the Gospel are frequently entertained 
when discharging their duties, there is among the children a 
greater intelligence, a higher culture, and a more earnest and 
enlightened piety than is to be found in families of the same 
status where there is no chamber on the wall for the passing 
prophet, and where no Elisha or other holy man of God in 
constrained by the mistress of the house to go in and eat 
bread as he passes on his way. 

It is often a difficult matter to fix the date of any one's 
conversion ; a more important matter is to be certain that it 
has actually taken place. It is stated in the Life of the late 
eminent Dr. Wardlaw of Glasgow, that he could not fix the 
time when he was converted. Ho was surrounded with 
healthful religious infiucnces from his earliest childhood, and 
through these the Spirit of God had operated silently but 
surely, and in such a way as left no doubt of the eflicacj of 
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His work, if tho child wvls nut siuictifiocl from his mother*s 
womb, llio Kiihject of this sk«'ti*h, licing the ehlost child of 
pious parents), was carefully instructoil in Scriptural know* 
IchI^o, hnm^ht u[) in tho four of tho Lord, anil trained up in 
tho way nho shouhl f?o; wils a staid, thoughtful child, and 
hatl always tho appeai'ance of one living under the ]X)wcrs 
of the world to come. Ulie iCov. l>r. A. Syminf^on, in his 
atlniirahlo Momoirof tho Kev. T. Ilalliday of Airdrie, (juotes 
with appndmtion tho following Kontenoo : — ** In arogidar 8tate 
of the (.'hun-h, and a toloralilc lucMisure of faithfulness and 
purity in its ot1io«>rH, family instniction and government aro 
tho usual moans of <*(in vers inn, and the puhli(* ordinances of 
otlitication;'* and Samuel Ruthorftml says:~'*I mean not by 
this that all tlu' ohiMivn of (ao«l can t4*ll the verv first 
mathemjitiral |Miiiit of tho time of their oonven«ion ; for there 
Ih* sonu* with whnm tho Utnl has dealt fnmi their youth, and 
uith Mimo tho I/ml d«'al.s mmv sm>Nithlv in their i^onversion 
than Wo deals with others." 

Hut hoMevor the Spirit of iUxl may have been working in 
lu'r young heart, it wa.s tho reading of John A ngell James's 
** i'hri.Ntiiin lVofes«»or," tho gift of a friend, through which the 
Spirit either produced a change of heart, or quickenetl into 
now (u*tivity a finable spiritual life, which IihI her to como to a 
decision, anil make a profos^^ion of her faith in Christ. At 
that time there was a vat^iincy in the congregation of Newton- 
Stowiirt, in which, as I have said, her father was an elder. 
l>r. Symington of Stranraer was M<Nlorator of the Session pn* 
t tup. Along with some other candidates, she was carefully 
oxaminiNl by him, and on hi> n*]Mirt was admittoil by the 
S>s*«ion to the full fellowship c»f the Church, in 1S39, I think, 
when eighteen Vears »»f ago. Tho family live«l thirteen miles 
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from their usual place of worship at Newton-Stewart. For a 
number of years, during three or four months in summer^ 
the members of the Secession and Reformed Presbyterian 
Churches maintained a preaching-station for the benefit of 
their own families and the inhabitants of the district generally ; 
but for about eight months in the year, including the entire 
winter, there was no preaching nearer than Newton- Stewart. 
But a gig and a cart were called into requisition every Sabbath , 
and the bulk of the family were always to be found at church. 
Those who remained at home improved their time by the 
reading of good books. A favourite book with her on these 
days was Brown's " Dictionary of the Bible " — a book fo«md 
then in almost every well-instructed family, in the South of 
Scotland at least, and which is well fitted, from its contents, 
historical, doctrinal, and practical, to attract, instruct, and 
impress the reader. She was always a Bible student. When 
out in the islands, as a kind of light reading at odd times, she 
read through the whole of Kitto's " Pictorial Bible." 

Three months after our marriage we sailed from London to 
New Zealand, and joined the Reformed Presbyterian Mission 
to the Maories. After eight years we removed to the New 
Hebrides, in which mission she laboured for twenty-five yeara 
On our return home she spent four years — three in London 
and one in Kirkcowan — assisting me to carry through the 
press the Aneityumcse Old Testament and some other native 
books, including the Aneityumese grammar and dictionary. 
She was thus publicly employed in mission-work for thirty- 
seven yeara During the last four years of her life she 
lived retired in Kirkcowan; but she always felt herself as 
being identiOed with the New Hebrides mission, and did 
everything in her power to promote its interests both at 
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home and abroad. Slie kept up a ropfiilnr oorrospondcnce witli 
all the missiouarios* wivc8, also with a f^ood many ladies, both 
in AustniUa and New Zealand, who were warm friends of 
that mission ; her interest in the mLssion was unaliatod till 
the (hiy of her death. 

It is not my intention to give a full account of her life, op 
a full delineation of her chara<*ter ; to do ro wouhl be to write 
u hiHtory of the mission — she was so identified with all its 
operatioUH. All that I intend is niinply to sketch tho out- 
sUinding facts of her life an<l the more prominent features of 
her character. She enten*d the nlis^ion with tho full convic- 
tion that (iod had called her to that work, and she throw idl 
her enerp'es into it. Having put her hand to the plough, 
she never thought of I< Miking back. Although stntngly at- 
tiu'he<I to her father ami mother, to her lirf»thers and sisters, 
vi't, during all the long iind hui«dy years which she livi*d on 
the i>l:inds, often not MH>ing a whit«' face but our own for five 
or >ix months at a time, she never gavo way to the finding of 
home- sickness ; she never repined ; she cheerfully recognise<l 
the principle, ** He that lovcth father or mother more than 
Me is not worthy of Me.*' But while thoroughly missionary 
at heart, she was no fanatic; she took a common -sense view 
of the situation. Shi» recognis^^l hersidf as l>eing first a wife, 
and next a mi>sionar}'. She felt that her houM>hoM duties 
weiv ht»r tirst duties ; that hhe was iMiund. in the tirst place, 
ti> use all lauful endeavours to pn^si*rve her own life and that 
of her husJKind ; to attend so to foo<l, clothing, and dumentic 
<*omfort as woidil st'cure the highest |)ossiblo h<*alth in the 
<'inMunstani*e'(, in h plaiY" where the climate was debilitating, 
and where every convenience and ever\' i*omfoit had to lio 
createil U^fore it couM l»e enjoyinl ; where every viohition of 
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the laws of health was followed by the inevitable penalty ; and 
this policy went far to secure the subsequent success of the 
mission. 

From various causes our views on almost every subject 
were very much the same, from the dogmas of theology down 
to the minutest details in the arrangement of mission-work. 
This similarity in our views and sentiments was not caused, 
but it was greatly fostered, by our general reading being nearly 
always the same. Shortly after our marriage we happened to 
read an anecdote of Mrs. Taylor, wife of the author of the 
" Additions to Calmet's Dictionary of the Bible," and other 
works. When Mrs. Taylor had been married about a year or 
so, a lady friend called upon her one day, and in the course 
of conversation asked her what books she was reading. 
" Books ! " said Mrs. Taylor, " I read no books ; the housework 
and the baby occupy nil my time.*' " Bead no books 1 " said 
the astonished Indy ; '' and what do you think you will become ? 
Your husband is a great reader ; he is reading daily ; and if 
you read none, will you be any companion to him ten years 
hence ? No ; do what you like, but you must read. Offer to 
read with him and for him ; read aloud for him while he eats 
his meals, and get him to read aloud to you while you nurse 
the baby and do your work. See that you read or hear him 
read as much as he docs." Mr. Taylor was in business at that 
time, and it was only when his work was over that he had 
time to read. Mrs. Taylor took up the suggestion, and carried 
it out ; and the woman who ]>ecame known as the mother of 
Isaac and Jano Taylor and their sisters must have read to 
good purpose. My wife caught up the idea, and carried out 
the principle, in its spirit at least. We arranged that I should 
rend all my strictly professional i*eading by myself, while she 
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waji ongngoil with her own c8{»Gcial iluties, hut that wc shoiihl 
read together all our general or i>o|nilar reading, especially 
in the evening. In our particular ciivuuiMtanoes, having the 
aminging of our work mruitly in our own hands, it was easier 
for us than for most people to niJike such an arrangement. 
In this way wo read togi»ther our newspa|)ers, magazines, 
quarterlies, and lKX)ks of gencnd interest. Sometimes I read 
while hhe was plying her n(*f*dte, and at ot her times wo reatl 
time aUnit. On this phin we read the writings of the 
Symingtons, and most of the litiTutun* «»f the Reformed 
PreshyterLin Churcdi, ancient ami UKNleni ; for, while the 
IT verso of MH'tariiin, wo wishiHl to ]H)ssess an intelligent know- 
letlgi» of the principles of our own denomination. We read 
together the lift* and most of the practical writings of 
Chalmers, the Life and the whoU* of the theohigicat works of 
Princi|ml Cunningham, also the writings of Hugh Miller, of 
M(»tTat, and of Livingstone. We n'ad a i^onsiderable amount 
of uiiNsionarv hiography and Uioks on missions, e«iH.*cially on 
missions in the Siuth Si*it<<. We uuidc remarks on all these 
books as we read them, and in this way, our knowledge l)eing 
drawn so much from the siime sources, the tendency was to 
bring our views and feelings into harmony, and lead us to aim 
at the >anie «-nds and ti) seek to accomplish thf*m in the same 
manner ; ami unii»n heiv was strength. 

From the vtTV lirst >ht* net herself, as a duty, to accpiire a 
kno\\lrdgi> of the native Linguage, both in New Zealand and 
in the New llobridrs. She hat I a i^iuisiderable knowledge of 
the Maori languagi* ; but xh we ue\er succeetled in nbtidning 
a satisfactory field of l:d>our in New Zf^aland, owing to the 
arrangements of the other missions and the un.sottleil stato uf 
the natives, her knowledge of it was limited comiuirud with 
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her knowledge of the Aneityumese. She never thought of 
speaking to the natives in broken English, or '' pigeon " or 
sandalwood English, as it is called. This is easiest at first, 
but accuracy is longer in being attained, and the result is 
far less satisfactory. She began to speak to the natives on 
Aneityiim with some two or three words, and supplemented 
these with signs, and wrought away as she best could, but 
continuing to add to her vocabulary and improve in the know- 
ledge of the language, till there was not a word in common 
use the meaning of which she did not know ; and before long 
she spoke it with great readiness and fluency, if not always 
with strict grammatical accuracy or with a perfectly correct 
pronunciation. How few speak a foreign language exactly 
like a native 1 but she spoke it so that the natives always 
understood what she said to them, and she always understood 
what the natives said to her. 

She never waited for some great opportunity to arise, or 
till some great work was to be done ; she cheerfully accepted 
the day of small things, and always undertook the work that 
lay nearest to her hand. When we went to Aneityum, as 
she knew nothing of the language, she went to the morning- 
school, and commenced a class of ten or a dozen little girls 
in the alphabet, as she could teach them that with the least 
possible knowledge of the language. By the time these knew 
the alphabet and could read a little, she was able to speak to 
them. She continued this class till they were all good readers. 
She then, in addition to reading, taught them to commit 
Scripture to memory, and they went on all learning some 
parts; but a number of them committed to memory gospel 
after gospel as fast as they were printed — about one in the 
year — ^then the Acts, and then Paul's Epistles, from Galattans 
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to Philemon. What thoy lt*nmo<l daily during tho week they 
ropeato<l in whole on Suhbaitli. By-aii<l-hy, as tho work git»w 
niK>n her, aIic had to give up her att«'ndanc(* at the moniing- 
schotily and eon due hrrsc*lf to a r>ihle('l:isM on the Sahlmths 
and on the \Ve<lnesdays. She instituted a foivnoon sewing- 
elass for tho women on ci*rtain days of the week, whi**h was 
largfdy nttendtil. She also estjih1i>he<l a boanling sc*h<Kil, <ir 
a s4.*h(Nil of industry, fnr girls and young women. She U'gan 
with two, hut they went on ineivasing till she had at tioien 
as many as sixteen. They livf<l <in the premises, under the 
imme<liate eart) of n res|>nnsihle man and his wife. For 
twcntv Years at U»a>t thrv Wfi-e und(*r the eare of I^i7jiniH 
and Ksther, two nativi-s widl known in the mission. My 
wife undertook to (^lothc tho girls and teach them, hut thc'ir 
I >: inputs or friends wore to supply them with focML Not 
infnMpiontly, however, shr had to fiH'«l a iK>rtion of them as 
wrll. Tliis school pi-oved a gi^»at sueei»s8 ; the girls wen* well 
in.strueteil and caivfuUy pmtei'tt^]. The mo>t of them l»eramo 
t«^aehers* wives, and in after years exerci^eil a siilutarv in flu- 
ence on the omimunitv. 

When Mr. anil Mi's. (tf<Mie cjime to Aneityum, they were 
nrcomivmied from Siunoa hy an e.\{kerience<l missionuiy and 
his wift», Mr. anil Mrs. Powell, to assist them in estahlishing 
the mission. Thi> Powells hnniglit with them a knowlttige of 
the lM*>t moilfs of conducting fcmide eihication, as carrittl on 
in Samoa. After their de|»;irtuns Mrs. (utldie Grst, who had 
seen the system in o|)enitinn in Samo;i, and three years after- 
wnnls my wife, cnrrietl out those principU*s anil pLins that 
hiul Ixvn found to work so successful I v hv the missionaries' 
wives in Samoa, utilising their ex]M*rienc(*. and working on 
the same hu«-s, simply var}'ing their modeb to meet dilTtrent 
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circumstances among an entirely different race of people ; and 
to this they owed much of their success. 

• My wife was an excellent teacher. In the language of the 
Educational Code, she was strong in drill For in its order 
her Sabbath Bible-class exemplified the Italian proverb — it 
was " as round as Giotto *s circle ; " and her week-day sewing- 
class, often numbcnng from • forty to fifty, was equally well 
arranged. At first she had to supply the scholars with 
needles, thi'ead, thimbles, scissors, and all sewing material. 
If the natives had cloth of their own, she cut it for them 
as required ; if they had none, she supplied them also with 
seams. Iler aim, like Dr. Chalmers's, was to multiply her- 
self. She trained so thoroughly the girls living on the 
premises, that they were able to act as monitors under her ; 
and when these large classes were collected, she divided them, 
and set one of her own well-trained girls over every class of 
four or five to teach them ; and in this way female education 
and a knowledge of sewing was extended. 

But by-and-by, as scholars increased, she restricted this 
kind of teaching to a class for the teachers' wives, which met 
once a week ; and as clothing became moi^e plentiful among 
the natives, she caused the teachers' wives to bring with them 
all the cloth the natives possessed, and she, assisted by the 
most skilful of her own girls, cut out the garments for the 
owners of the cloth, and sent the teachers' wives back to their 
respective localities to keep schools with their own women, 
and teach them to sew. If they had no cloth of their own, 
she supplied them with garments, cut out and tacked together, 
to be sewed in the district schools, and brought back to her 
when finished, a week, or a fortnight, or a luonth afterwards, 
as distance or other circumstances might render necessaiy. 
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111 allot Llt u*H|XH*t >ho was :i gi*4>:it liolp to 1110 among the 
women. In heathenism the women were so ilowu-lroiMen by 
tho men, that they wouhl iiuver Iiavo come to me, lieing ii 
man, to sjieuk ii)K)ut anything. But she, lx>ing a woman, was 
iXHXJgnLsetl as their frieml, and in i»roi>ortion as they came to 
know her chariu-ter their confith'ncc increased, llenct* they 
came to her to e.xphiin all their ailments and unl>osom all 
their griefs and .sori-ows. In tliis way through her I gained 
a great amount i»f valuahle information res|)ecting the social 
condition of the community, which guidtnl me in many impor- 
tant matt4*rH, and enah]e<l me often either to remove or to 
prevent many serious evils, wliicli, if all«)Wi><l to go on, might 
liave n^^ultifl in disastrouH conseqnemvs. But with know- 
Mp** thus ac^iuiretl, which wjus always power, without any 
0110 sus|N'cting it, i oulil often hring aUnit either tlie preven- 
tion or cun* of evils, as tin* case might i-eqiiire. 1 was nMe 
often to amelinrate the cf mil it ion of the Momen, and at tho 
^aiiie time do no harm to the men, hut the verv rt*vers(*. 

She |Ni>.s(»>84'd the ailiiiiiiiotrative faculty in u very high 
degi^H*. She had onler lioth as to pLuv and time. She laid 
out her wtirk iH'furt'hand ; hhe saw t-learly what was to )k* 
tlone; she knew well how it was to U* done; she asccrtoinctl 
what lalMtiir shr could (vmimand ; and hhe gsive her in.st ruc- 
tions .so di.stiiif'tiv that the work was in variably well done, 
and tho Worker.-* wore ne\«'r oppresMnl. Whether the helps 
wt'rt« few (»r many, >he iliviiUil the wi>rk eipially among them ; 
it was f«dt also to U> so n'asonahle, antl ci>mii{irativeiy so light, 
that it was ho|N'fully un«lrrtaken and cheerfully ]ierfonne(l. 
The natives during her l>usi<*st times felt that they were 
never Inmh-ne*!. 'H^eiv wa«* no hum*, no l»u.*itle, no fuss. 
TliiiigN inxarialily \ieiit un almu>t likt- iliM-kuoik, ukmN ui-it* 
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served up to the very minute, and every other arrangement 
was as exact. A gentleman from Sydney, who was staying 
with us for a short time, was so struck with the punctuality 
of the meals as got up by the natives, of course under her 
directions, that he said one day, " Well, I have lived on board 
a man-of-war, and in many places where order reigned, but 
I never saw punctuality like this. Why, the meals are all 
to a very moment/' At meetings of the Mission Synod we 
often sat twenty for dinner and all other meals for a week or 
ten d^ys at least; yet so thorough were her arrangements, 
that on one occasion a lady of the party wrote to one of her 
friends that there was not even a salt-spoon either awanting 
or out of its place. The captain of the Dayapring said that 
she could have conducted the commissariat department of a 
man-of-war. Some visitors were of opinion that the natives 
at our station were of a different race from the others, they 
seemed so docile and so easily managed. They were possibly 
not aware, however, that at such times she was up every 
morning at four o'clock; that she had at her back from 
twenty to thirty of her best-trained natives, mostly teachers 
and teachers' wives, whom she had trained herself and brought 
there for the occasion. She had every one of them told off 
for some special duty, that every one might know his or her 
work, and that they had to do nothing else. Before breakfast, 
which was at seven o'clock, owing to the heat, everything had 
been arranged for the day, and to the uninitiated it seemed 
as if the whole organisation was some self-acting machine 
that required no guiding; they did not know how much 
thought, and planning, and arranging, and hard work had 
been done before all these agencies had been put into such 
working order, and the mistiness of the house could accompany 
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her liuly VLMturs for two houi*s daily to tlio iiivctiii^s uf tho 
Mission Syno<l, ns if slio liml had hh littlo to think of ns they 
had. Tliero was work — luinl work — hut thon.» wais no won-y; 
for thought and timely arniugenicnt had ]>n'vcnteil all that. 
It was not ninv nnrhanical drill on tho ]».*irt of the natives 
that wrought thrsi* ivsults; it was intelligent, Wfll-dinvtcil 
prin(*i|ile. On one (Ni'a.sion there was an unusual nunil»er 
of children — some twelve or fourteen. To meet thi.i demand 
an aimrtnient wa^i eurtained oiT nitli mats in the TeachcfH* 
Institution ; a tem|>oiiiry tahle wits |>n)vide<l for the children 
and their nurses, and their m«'als wen^ s(.*r%'ed up to them 
there ; and even* morning a ililTi*rent missionan* and hig 
wife were apiMiintttl to take charge of the juvenile tahle, to 
see that the child n*n had their men 1a properly, anil that the 
nurses dill thrir duty to all paiiies. Hiis pnn-eil a satisfactory 
arrangement. To pmvidr f<MNl during that time for mis- 
sionaries and their families, to the numU*r of thirty <ir more, 
and an e<]Ual numlH*r of native servants, re<|uired s<mie fore- 
thiMight. Aceonlingly for two or thi-ee W4*eks previously she 
athciiisisl for fowls, and liought every one that was l>n>ught 
tti her, till her co4>ps were all full. She s|ioke t4) every fisher- 
man on tht* shon* to keep her Mipplietl with fish during the 
meeting ; she hail s|Miken to eight or t«*n of the chiefs to supply 
her ilailv with so uianv Icokets of taro, eaeh man on his day: 
and sht* had pigs and goatn n-ady to U* kilh-*! as they might 
Ik? iiNpiireii. (hi such «Hv;utiou.H, in addition to these, bhe 
pn>videtl in almndant*e yams, hread fruit, Uinanas, cncna-nutii, 
pine -apples, sugar-cane, oranges, i^c. acc«inling to the seiison. 
She liought everything that came. If the mis>ionaries could 
not e:it all that was providetl, the servants could ; or if the 
servants could not. there was an overfhiw meeting outside that 
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could utilise the fragments; and with whom it was always 
desirable to be on good terms, not knowing when their help 
might be required for some purpose ; so that nothing was ever 
lost. She had two kitchens — one of them a temporary erec- 
tion — with an American stove in each, the one new, the other 
old. She had a cook and his assistant in each kitchen, with 
other help. She prepared a dozen bedix)oms, the majority of 
them extemporised, as a matter of course, but all of them 
supplied with everything necessary. In these circumstances, 
with guests all agreeable, and all willing to be pleased, the 
meetings proved very enjoyable, and to the most of the 
visitors the only regret was that their stay could not be 
further prolonged. 

She took a great interest in the native children, especially 
the female children, who were sadly neglected in heathenism ; 
male children were highly prized, but female children were 
nothing accounted of. You would see the fathers often 
carrying about and nursing their sons, but you would never 
see a man nursing his daughter. On one occasion, shortly 
after we went to Aneityum, a woman near us gave birth 
to a daughter, that being the third daughter she had bom 
in succession. When she learned that it was a daughter 
and not a son, as she wished and hoped for, she cried out 
to the women l)esido her, " Oh, kill it, kill it I " The natives 
around her were Christian, and hence her request was re- 
fused ; but the utterance showed how little value was placed 
upon girls. My wife set herself to save the infant girls, 
and the first step she took was not to denounce the poor 
mothers, but to draw them into her plans. She told the 
women that she had a great love for the little girls, and that 
from this time forward she would give a nice dress to every 
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little girl whoso mother would bring it to her ns rood oh 
she was able after the child was 1)om. She therefore set 
to work, and, with the help of her own girls, got a number 
of little garments preparnl ; and whenever a mother brought 
to her a newly-1)om girl, she drowsed it with one of these 
garmcnUt, kisse<l the baby, praisetl it.H clear, bright, black 
eyes, spoke kin<lly to the mother, urgo«l ujMm her the im- 
]Mirtjince of nurxing the child carefully and keeping it clean, 
and aske<l her to bring it back often that she might see it. 
From that day to this there has not licen a girl kilknl on 
Aneityum, or yet seriously injunnl. It was the influence of 
C*hristianity that was the great cause, but this also helped. 
'Vho childivn wi*i*o brought to me for m(*«lioine, but she 
supplio<l medicjd comforts ; and, either directly or indirectly, 
>he savi^l many an infant's life. 

1>uring the tirst year uf our residence on An(*ityum, a 
man and his wife brought their sick rhihl to the mission- 
house, llie motlier wuh a young wife about eighti*en, con- 
nected with one of the U^st families in the district; she 
was professedly Christian, and very gooil - looking. Hie 
liuHlnmd was one of the most glum, sull(*n, and foriiitlding- 
liK>king savagCM that 1 ever lookc«I upon — an avowed heathen. 
The child was to all apiiearance dying; but my wife got a 
tub (»f warm water, Uithed the chiM carefully, drieil it, and 
wnippt*d it up in a piece of a soft blanket, then gave the 
|NK>r m«>thor a cup of tea ah«I a bbtcuit. 'flie child by-and- 
by got a little mi^Iicine. llwy staye«l f«»r a few days, partly 
on our premises and |iartly in the house of an uncle of the 
mothorV, a (*hru«tian man, who attended to the mother and 
the child, llie treatment was successful; the child fully 
rtvoveriNl, and grew up to be a fine young man. My wife 
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always professed to claim him as her child, seeing she had 
saved his life. The father was never so tembly glum after- 
wards; a slight gleam of grateful sunshine lit up his dark 
countenance, and by-and-by he abandoned heathenism and 
avowed himself a Christian. On another occasion a man 
and his wife had come with a sick child, and stayed in one 
of the little hospitals at the mission station. One morning 
the man came to me to boirow a spade. I asked him what 
he was going to do with the spada lie said he was going 
to dig a grave in which to bury the child. I said to him, 
"When did the child die?" "Oh,^* he said, "it is not 
dead, but it is dying." On hearing this my wife said to 
him, "Go quickly and bring it to me." Ho went off at 
once and brought his wife with the child. It was a cold 
morning, at least for Aneityum, and the cold was telling on 
the poor child. It was not dead, but would certainly have 
died if nothing had l)een done for it. My wife got a warm 
bath ready, bathed the child, and afterwards wrapped it 
carefully in an old soft shawl that had been sent to her from 
New Zealand in a mission-box, and gave the poor sorrowing 
mother a cup of tea and a biscuit. When the child revived and 
began to suck vigorously, the poor father was in an ecstasy 
of delight, and seemed to forget entirely everything about 
the spade and the grave. She sent him off to gather wood 
and keep up a good fire in the hospital In a few days the 
family retui*ned home, the mother and child both quite 
well. By acts such as these, which were often repeated, she 
saved many an infant's life and alleviated a great amount 
of juvenile Kuffeiing, and at the same time she gained an 
amazing influence for good over the mothers and the female 
population generally ; so that there was nothing at all reason- 
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able which thoy were not willing to do for hor if sho only 
itskc<I thcni to do it. Thoy wore iUk'Ho tis children, and 
would have ivfusttl hor n(»thing.* 

She wiis the first to inti*oduco tho making of arrownxit on 
Anoityuni. When wo wont to tho i.Nlanil, all tho arn»wroot 
that wa« uswl was ^ot from S:iniAay and wjis of very inferior 
quality, owin;; to tho way in whioh it Wius made. After n 
time she said to nu* one day. ** What a pity it is, when wo 
have the arrowroot growiuj^ on tho island, that we should 
not make it for ourselves. " Wo had at that time a 
Uarotongan teacher and hir* wife living with us for a year, 
till thoy nhould l« Hottle<l idsowhore. When the arrowroot 
was rijM', my wife said to tho Uarotongan woman, "Tutau 
coulil you teach mo to make ari-ownKJt f '* *M)h yos,** wiid 
Tutau, "if you got mo tho arn»wroot.'* The raw material 
was prtHMiixHl. *' Now/* said tho woman, " how do you wish 

* I hii«I jii<kt t'tninliiil thii ^kHch ulirii I rvceivttl a i*o|«y uf the T^rvnto P$ft- 
h/ttri'tn /iriMfTftf S(>|itciiiUT 17th. liA;,. coht:iiiiiiig a iiutic** uf Mr*. Iii^lii'a 
ilomli. by tho Ui'V. W. MTuIlu^h, furiip-rlr of tht* New llebriiles iiii«aiiiii, 
nho iH-cupicil l>r. lie(l«iii-'« •tiitiuti ou Aiiiityuui fur thrt-e >ear«, fruiu 1864 
till l^"7. ill nhich lie m.\«: "Of hir it luiy U' tiuly Miiil, 'lUmMil an* 
tlit> tieail whiih ilie iu the I^tinl,* Ar. 8he naa in every •cnMf the moflel 
intMitinary'ii wife, fur |a'-ty, |>iUileiic«-, nieri^y, tact, ami kkill. Few roultl 
»tir|Mi«4 her ill thi* tlutie* of |inicticul huuiekee{i:iii;, whilst tlic tiiiMiiiti 
|treiiit«eti, hi'th iiikule anil out, furiii»bcil abun<lniit |in^>f of h'-r tu|»erin' 
ti-n«liii^ care. Mi». Insli^ kiirw how t«i utiliM* the inmliicta uf the iiUDil, 
■o that \i«itt>is were ni uucv ^uriiriM*!! uiitl fhteitaiiied by hir •iiiiple }«t 
raiieil hii«i>itality. Sie wai iiiilenl a tiu«> hrl|inif*t tu her huHb.tinI. uml 
tliou^h nhe hitil iiu family, her niiintu.il riiililreii were iiunitroii«. l|vr 
tr.iiiKtl iloiiio«tic]i wuiiM h.tve liuiie crvilil t • any hr»t clas4 hi*tel in the 
iKiiiiiiiioii. and her intluciice i>Tt<r the f«-niab* iK)iti<>h of tha iailaiitl was 
magical. Ni» ili-ubt thi« ci>ittiihiiteil in iio kmuH decree to t.i-r hu»baDil'a 
aucciM ill th^t liurt «>f the i»Ianil. Ilrr death wtil Ih; ilt-i'|ily fell by ber 
huOi.iii«l and the I'hiirch, ntnl by all who kn>-w her ; anil yet their torruw 
ia nut without ho|>e, fur aasuredly hert will l»c the ivwArd reconleil in Daniel 
lii. 3: 'They that lie wine khall ahiiie aa the brightnefta uf the finuamcot, 
and they that turn many Co righteontoeH ai the atara for ever and eeer.' " 
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it to be made ? Do you wish it to be mude as we make it for 
the missionaries, or as we make it for a contribution to the 
London Missionary Society ? " " What is the difference ? " 
said my wife. " Oh," said Tutau, " there is a great difference. 
When we make it for the missionaries, we make it far more 
carefully; we wash the btllbs first, and scrape the skin all 
off, and then wash them all again, and ^make them as clean 
as they can be made, before we grate them down and strain 
the pulp through a thin cloth ; but when we make it for the 
Society, we just wash the bulbs and then grate them down, 
skins and all. The arrowroot," she said, "is just as good, 
but it is not so pure and white." My wife said, " Oh, I want 
you to make it as you do for the missionaries — the very best 
that can be made." Tutau set to work, and made fifteen or 
twenty pounds, the first arrowroot ever made on Aneitynm. 
My wife watched the process, and treasured up in her memoiy 
the knowledge thus acquired. The next year she offered to 
buy all the unprepared arrowi*oot which the natives might 
bring. They accordingly brought and brought, and she got 
our own natives to make it under her direction, till, when 
finished, instead of twenty or thirty pounds, as she intended, 
she had from two to three hundred pounds. This was taken 
by our steadfast friend. Bishop Selwyn, to Mr. Archibald 
Clark of Auckland, who sold it, the one- half to the Hon. 
Mr. Shepherd, Colonial Treasurer, the other half to the 
lion. Dr. Sinclair, Colonial Secretary — gentlemen who knew 
thoroughly the difference between genuine and adulterated 
arrowroot. Mr. Clark sent the proceeds in clothing for the 
natives, and also some suggestions as to how it might be 
improved in the making of it for the market, and offered to 
take half a ton next year. On the New Hebrides the natives 
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have never loame<l that theiv are two ways of iiinking 
ttnx)wi-oot ; they know only the l)est way. llic industry 
wail now established, but simply as a c*ontribution to the 
mission, not as an article of connnorce. Tlie ditUculty is 
ill finding a market, llie natives of Aneityum have con- 
tributeil upwanls of ^2000 for Hibles, iNMtks, and missions — 
the ]inK*ec<ls of arn)wroot. Other islands, viz., Tanna, Aniwa, 
Kroman^a, Kfate, and Nguna, have all followe<l the example 
of Aneityum ; the work is going on, and extending year by 
year. Tlio arn)wixK>t has unifonnly realised a shilling a 
]>oun<l. What is wahte<l Is a steady market, and, to secure 
this, it would U» well if each (*hurch connocte<l with the 
mission would ap|M>int a small active committee to attend 
to thu Kjile of the arruwixK)t. Hitherto our l»est agentM 
have l)een the wives and daught<'rs of our ministers and 
fldrrs wi>r-lH'art4*<l and willing-handiHl (liristLin women. 
Hut these must )»e sought out and their 8i*n'ices engaged; 
and it Wot I Id In* the work of these committoes to discover 
:iiul rnlist them. In this ag<> of enterprist* the sale of every 
manufafturL-<l artirle mibtt lie pushiHl, and why not push 
•• mission " arn)wroot f 

Her gn*:it familiarity with the language was of very iui- 
|ii»rtant MTvic«* to me in translating, revising, and editing the 
S'liptuivs. She never transhite«l any of the iJibK- herself, 
but she was an amitc and a s')un«I critic. I alwavs read to 
hrr t^vi-ry chaptrr that 1 translatoil. Slie oftvn ol»j<»cted to 
woinls and phrasos, and sht* ofti*n sugge^ti'd impn>vements ; 
and lioth her obj«>i>tion.H and her suggestions wen> generally 
cornn^t, or weiv at least worth attending t^i. She listened 
attentively always to the last revision of every chapter, and 
appmve*! of all the final cornnlions. Kvery final pniof she 
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attested at least twice. After I had corrected the proofs till 
I thought them perfect, she took the Authorised English 
Bible and read it over slowly word by word, naming also 
every stop, while I watched the translation to see that no 
word was omitted, and that no word was added. When this 
was done, I took the English version and she took the transla- 
tion, and read it over in the same way, and I checked it. At 
times we reversed the process : I read, and she watched and 
checked the errors, if any. I may here remark in passing, 
that, owing to the diffei*ent idioms of the two languages, the 
points are not always inserted in the same places in the 
sentences. Nevertheless it was always useful to compare the 
punctuation of the two versions. Those unacquainted with 
such work can scarcely comprehend the labour and the dose 
attention required in such a task. There are nearly a million 
words in the Aneityumese Bible, and perhaps more than 
120,000 stops. Now, to read twice through the entire Bible, 
name these million words each time, and be certain that each 
word is correctly spelled, and also name twice over each one 
of those 1 20,000 stops, and see that each is inserted in its 
proper place, that a period should never take the place of a 
comma, a colon of a semicolon, or a point of exclamation be 
placed for a note of interrogation. This is the drudgery of 
literature, wanting all the inspiration and all the pleasure of 
or^nal composition, and wheix), as Dr. Johnson says of the 
compilci's of dictionaries, the utmost that can be expected is 
to escape censure. In this department of mission-work she 
laboured conscientiously and successfully for twenty-nine long 
years, from the time she went to Aneityum till four years 
before her death, when the entire Bible, the first part of the 
Pilgrim's Process (abridged), the Hymnal, the First Gate- 
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ohLsiUy the ShorU^r CaU*i*hLiiii, and the Craiinuur uiul Dictionary 
welt.' all printed 

She had an excellent (constitution, and thniughont her whole 
life enjoyed a fair measure of ^hmI health. On «Vneityuui, 
and also after her n*tui*u home, ^he sufTei-etl a goad deal from 
fever and ague of a mild tyjH* ; however, she never hml any 
violent atticlu. The most serious ailment from which 8hc 
HuHercil waM8unstn>ke in 1858, which vrm followeil by sovend 
slight attacks of pjiralysis, hut from which she always com- 
pletely reooveix-d in a few days. 

On our return t«> this country in i860, we wei-e introduced 
hy 1>r. frooM to I>r. Patrick Ilenin Watson of tldinburgh, 
who was just then commencing his brilliant me<lical career, 
by which ho has taken his placi* in the front rank of the pro- 
f ess ion, and gaine<l for hinibi'lf a KuiY)|»ean n*putation. He 
exauiini*<l her very carefully, and after hearing the hiittory of 
the ca.<e and learning all alK)ut the symptoms, he pi*onounced 
it to 1k> sunstroke, it was the tirst case of sunstnike we had 
known, although wo knew of sevend afterwards. Dr. Watson's 
treatment wtui very tfuccei»sful ; she hod no more paralytic 
s}inptoms, although theit> was a tenderness left in the brain, 
and she had to be ciiutinus in exerting herself; she never 
durst htndn the eyes by writing, n*ading, or si*whig, esiioinally 
whit4* .seam. Any K>ng c](i>e application of the eyes was felt 
on the bniin. On one i¥H.*asion on the Inlands sh«* did not 
writr a h*tt«'r for eight ei»n months, and by exercising due 
caution sh«* sufTeriMl very little. ( hi account of this weakness, I 
was aUays afiaiil she might U* cut otT by paralysis or a|ioplexy, 
but neviT appn'hendfvl that heart dL<eaS4>, as it turned out, 
wiLs likely to K» the caust* of her death. Although she did not 
HMcli the extreme limit of human life ; although, like Jacob, 
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she did not attain unto the days of the years of the life of her 
fathers — her mother died at seventy-six, her maternal grand- 
mother at eighty-six, and her paternal grandmother at ninety- 
one — yet the time of her working life was above the average. 
For more than half a century, from her fourteenth year to her 
sixty-fifth, every day of her life she had done a full woman's 
work- During all the twenty-five years of our mission- work 
on Aneityiim, she wrought to the fuU extent of her Btrength, 
often greatly beyond it, especially during the first eight jears. 
There were at that time, on our side of the island, 1900 
natives ; of that number little more than a hundred professed 
Christianity when we went there, and wore any European 
clothing. Befoi-e the end of those eight years all those 1800 
heathens had renounced heathenism, were professing Chris- 
tianity, and were wearing moi-e or less of European clothing ; 
and almost every one of those 1800 garments worn by the 
natives had passed through her hands. The demand for 
clothing was urgent and almost unpi-ecedented in extent. 
She wrote to her friends at home and in New Zealand for 
clothing, new or old, and they responded nobly. But the 
planning as to how to clothe the greatest number of people 
with the smallest possible quantity of cloth was a problem 
difiicult to be solved. But it was solve<l in some way. Some 
would say, " Why not let them do with their native clothing t " 
as none of them were absolutely naked ; for throughout all 
tha<?e islands the dress of w^hich Adam and Eve's girdles were 
the original patterns is still universally worn. But as it 
was then, so it is now. As soon as Adam and Eve received 
and embraced the promise of Cliiist, jis soon as they became 
professedly Christian, the Lord clothed them with coats of 
skins, which became a l^idge of their Christianity ; so as soon 
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as tho6o natives renounced heathenism and professctl Chris- 
tionity, the wearing of sonic ]H>rtion of Kuroi)oun clothing 
became a rec()^ni2ii*<l had^e of Christianity, as well as the first 
step towanln th(*ir civilisation. Kuro]H\in clothing hml, there- 
fore, an im]V)rtant liearing on the pntgivss of (Christianity on 
the island, and wo did our utmost to utilise the demand. 

Hut these severe and long- con tinned stniins on her strength 
in a debilitating climatv, as well as the efTet^ts of the sunstroke, 
wore t4dling on Ikt system ; and when we ivtumcd home, 
after eight years* laliour on Aneityum — after sixteen years' 
missitm-work altogether — although her health was com|vini- 
tively g(Kxl, she was so change<l in apiieii ranee that her friends 
could scarcely n*cognis4* her. IndecM], on the night of her 
arrival, her youngest bn»ther an<l her second youngest sister 
really doubte«l her itlentity. When she went away to the 
mis.sion, they were chiMivn of six an«l eight years of age 
rt'spectividy ; but that night, U*foiv i\*tiring to lied. tht*y sai«l 
to one another, •'lliat \iu\y is never our sister; but we will 
sjiy nothing alH)ut it till the morning.** Next moniing, when 
the fatigue of the journey and the excitement uf meeting had 
pas.s4>d off, and when a n*freshing night*s sKiep ha«l refltonnl 
her to something like herself, the doubting brother and sister 
said again to one another, *' Yes, that must be Jessie after 
all ; tbe oM life an«l fin* are still in her." But after remain- 
in i: in tiiis country two years and a half, as>isting me, along 
with Williamu, a native (»f Aneityum, to revise the New 
Testament ami i*arry it thix>ugh the press, her heahh and 
stixMigth became ipiite reinvig«)rate<I, ami she never broke 
down after wan Is. 

She hail goml conversational |K>werb ; she spoke with ease 
and fluency, but she never attempte<l to give any public 
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address. At tea-parties or similar gatheiings, however, 
especially if questions were put to her, she could pour forth 
interesting information about the natives and the mission. 
During one of our visits to Victoria, we were staying with a 
family very deeply interested in the mission ; a few friends 
were invited to meet us. During the evening the gentleman 
of the house got beside my wife and began to question her 
about the mission. A good part of the company gathered 
round them, and an animated conversation was carried on till 
a late hour. I was doing what I could to entertain another 
part of the company. Next day this gentleman said to one 
of the party, " What a pity it is that Mrs. Inglis would not 
go through among the friends of the mission, and explain 
things to them as she did to us last night ; it would do so 
much good to the mission. I assure you that she told us 
more about the islands, and the natives, and the mission than 
I ever knew from all the lectures I ever heaid or all the 
books I ever read ; and the beauty of it was, that she told 
us so distinctly and so clearly all those things I wanted to 
know, and that is what the lectui'es and the books seldom 
tell you." 

She never wrote anything for the pi'ess. She was always 
kept so busy making history that she had no time to write 
it. But, on the other hand, I scarcely ever wrote anything 
for publication which I did not first read to her for her 
criticism. Many a line and many a sentence she made 
me score out, and many a one she made me alter. ** I 
think,'' she would have said, " you had better put out that 
sentence. It is very good, and 1 daresay it is all true ; but 
there is rather too much about yourself in it.'' Again she 
would say, " "Read that sentence again. I think you could 
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mako it dearer if you wouM rewrite the sentence, nn<l put in 
a wonl or two of ex|)lunntioQ near the end of it." She scomod 
to have an intuitive perception of what was ri^ht an<l proper 
)K)th in MMitinient and lanpin^t*. 

She t<M)k a K|)e<'iul inten'st in the newly arrivi'<l mission arii*s' 
>^ivfs. She pive them the U^nefit of her ex|»erience, and 
assisto<l th(*m at thi'ir si*tth'iiient, and aft^u'wanls in every 
way >he could ; and they, on their part, wei-e never slow to 
acknowIe<l^«* thi'ir piititude. 

She t(M>k the lUMt* as fast as it was transLit<'<I ami printed, 
and taught it to the women and girls as earnestly us ever 
missionary's wife taught it She taught them first to read it, 
and then to commit it to memory, and li*ft the Spirit of (Sod to 
apply it to thi'ir hearts and eimseicnei's in His own time and 
way. The ISihle was thus tin* ha>is of th«*ir n'ligion, and also the 
1>a>is of thi'ir civilisation, and the fruit api^eaiiil in tlue time. 

'Hu' \a^i\\ McsmmI her in hw hasket and in her ston*. She 
had a gn>at aptitude for civating plenty around her; she 
managtil so sui'i'e.ssfully with her cows, her goats, Imt poult n*, 
autl her gzinlen, that she had always ahunilanct* ; no that when 
vi>ito)>i came, ami. as it som«'times hap{iene<], unexjiectedly 
:ind in consiil('r:dde numlnTs, aIm' was never taken aluick. In 
the ishinds, in the first years of the mission, a twelvemcmtha' 
stones ha«l alwavs to 1k' onlcivil at once, and thev hiul to Ije 
on It'll -tl a In ays six mtinths, somrtiuies twelve months, lieforo 
they wi're reiH-iveil; i»n one <»iMM>ii»n two ycai>»* supplies had 
to ho onlcnsl at oiu^e. lUit she invariahlv calculatvil no care- 

m 

fully, that it w:ui a rare thing that she ever nin out of any- 
thing hy onlering t<M» little, or that she hte^i anything by 
havin:; onh're*l tOi> much. Shi> never gnidgcil any exjiensc or 
any la)K>ur that was nucessar}' for canning on the mission 
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successfully, and she aimed at nothing elsa With her it was, 
''This one thing I do.'' She was thoroughly unselfish. She 
was a rigid economist ; put her foot firmly down upon all 
extravagance. " Waste not, want not," was one of her prin- 
ciples; hence she had always plenty; hut she was neither 
penurious nor greedy. She was a thorough manager, un- 
surpassed as a housekeeper; she was neatness itself in her 
person, her dress, and her household arrangements. She 
knew what her income was, and she not only always kept 
within it, hut left a large margin for contingencies. She was 
charitable to the |)oor, but she was discriminating ; she was 
kind to the deserving poor, and even to the undeserving she 
was not hard. She would rather have been imposed upon by 
two undeserving tramps than that one deserving person should 
have been sent away hungry. The blessing of him that was 
ready to perish came upon her, and she caused the widow's 
heart to sing for joy. In the cause of God she was always 
libeml, especially in sup^wrt of the J^ible, missionary, and 
temperance claims. 

She was natui-ally shy, diffident, and reserved. This was 
at times, by those who did not know her well, set down for 
pride ; but it was quite the reverse. It was her humility, not 
her pride, that often made her appear to be stiff and distant. 
She looked upon all her equals as cleverer and better than 
herself. It was genemlly only when she was forced to act 
that her superiority appeared. It was always where she was 
best known that she was most appreciated. She had a very 
large cii-cle of general acquaintanceship, arising from the 
circumstances of her position in connection with the mission ; 
but she had also among these a great number of warmly 
attached friends; and she never lost a friend except by 
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lU'uth. Uiit hor fru'inlshiits rouM Imnlly Imvo 1>oon sjiiil to 
be made ; they rnthor prow, ami givw insonsibly, from Komo 
mutual suitability in tb<' parties. Sh«' haiilly ovor rtMiiaiiKHl 
in any bx^ility for any b*ngtb of timo without ciuitnicting 
sftnio jH^nnuncnt friomlship. Sho was novor tlcmonstnitivoy 
oithor in her feelings or in )ier pnifesMon ; hho always felt 
pivatly more than >he (>.\preHso<l, either on i-elipion, frientl- 
ship, or |x*rsonal MilTei-inp; but she wao always true, gene- 
rouSy and sinivre; was always prepan^l to do moiv than 
she promise*], and was more riNidy to confer a favour on 
ttthers than to ask one for herself. 

She never thought of herself but as of an onlinary woman 
doing an ordinar}' woman's work— doing nothing but what 
any one might do. She never did anything for show, or to U* 
MH*n, or to U' sp(iki*n aliout. In her ehitrorter and in her 
lifi>-work thei'o wa> nothing at any time, as she judgi^il her- 
self, or as she ap{H'an*<I to the world gfiiendly — there was 
iictthing ivmarkidde, nothing brilliant, nothing rr>mantie, 
nothing out of the way. She was not spivially elever, not 
s{)e<*ially talent***!, not leameil, not aocompli>hed ; wait just, as 
she judgi^l hei>elf to U*. an onlinar}* commonplace woman, to 
uhom the Master had givfu one tah-nt to m^rupy till lie came; 
and she c*ertainly did oivupy to giK>*l puq»ose. She left her 
uiark Vf»rv distinctlv liehin«l lu'r when-ver hi*r h»t was ca>l. 
One i>f the irii'at bosuns of h«r lit'o i:iy in thi*i, that >he was 
in no way fxtraonlinary herstlf, and did m» extraordinar}* 
w«>rk : shf wa< n«itliini; but uhat anv ordiniirv woman mav 
In*, and «lid nothing but what any onlinary woman may da 
1Ienc4> .she c«nilil U* easily imitatitl. She aimeil at nothing 
that Was out of the way, nothing that was unattainable, 
nothing; tbut w;is i-nmaiitir, ni»tbing that wjts h«'nii(*; hli«* held 
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on the even tenor of her way. She was quiet, undemon- 
strative, plodding, and perseveiing. She was never fussy, and 
never did anything for the sake of effect. With her work 
meant work. Whatsoever her hand found to do she did it 
with her might. She put everything into its proper place, 
and did everything at its proper time, and was herself always 
up to time. I do not think that she ever lost either a railway 
train or a steamboat in her life. She laid all her plans in 
good time beforehand, and always carried them out with 
quietness and decision. 

She was a woman of a strong independent mind. She had 
more faith in my opinions than perhaps any one else, but she 
would never accept of my opinions simply because they were 
mine, unless she was convinced by the arguments which I 
adduced that the opinions were correct ; but she was speciallj 
quick in apprehending the force of an argument, and yielded 
at once the moment she was convinced. When we came 
home in 1877, the views of Dr. Ro])ei'tson Smith were mov- 
ing ecclesiastical society in Scotland to its lowest depths. 
She read largely of the popular literatiu^ on the subject, both 
Dr. Smith's and his supporters. But she refused to accept 
his views as correct, simply because his arguments failed to 
convince her, and to satisfy her judgment that he was right ; 
and she returned with increased satisfaction to what has been 
called the traditional view of the Mostiic authorship of the 
Pentateuch, and the generally accepted views respecting the 
other books of the Old Testament, because all the arguments 
put forth in behalf of the advanced views failed to convince 
her that the new views were better than the old. 

She did not care alwut speculative or controversial divinity • 
her mind was far too practical for that. Her creed was em- 
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lKNlie<l in tho Shorter Catochwin, Sho l)olieved in the equity 
of tho Di\-ino govemxnent and tho sovoreignty of Divine 
grace, in tho plonnr}* inspiration of tho Bililo and tho efficacy 
of Chri>it's atonement, and the doi'trinos that chiHter around 
those. 

Nothing wa.s so distasteful to her as a Christlcss sermon, 
or one in which tho atonement was ignored. Her religion 
was of the strong Puritanical type; there was nothing feehle 
or sentinioutal aliout it; she had no craving after the new 
and the sensational. She was a great admirer of tho Henrys, 
l)oth Philip and his son Matthew ; sho admiretl both their 
writings and their character. 1k)m and brought up, as she 
was, in one of tho outhtanding centres of the Scottish perse- 
cution, the nuH>rs amund her Ix-ing ** fl<»wercd with martyrs," 
within four nnli>s of the birthplace of Margaret Wilson, one 
of tin* Wigtown martyrs, |)rrsonalIy ac«(uaint4*d with all the 
present tlescendnnts of tho Wilson family — in a locality where 
the memories of Pe«len and Hen wick are still fragrant , where 
tlie pl.'ui^ at which Ki'nwick pn>ache«l are still pointed out 
as if the cnnventicles had l>een held tmlv vestenlav — in child- 
h<x)il ami youth poring over the " Scots Worthies " and the 
•• (.'loud of Witm»ss«»s/' as well as the " Pilgrim's Progress " 
- no wonder, in these circumstances, that the spirit of the 
Covenanters was htrong within her. Her ndigion maile her 
eamcht, truthful, devout, and practical. She was ho|)efu], 
<*heerful, joyful ; them was about her nothing gloomy, no- 
thing fanatii-al. nothing frivcdous. Her religion was healthy. 
AcH»epting life as a gornl gift and a gn*at trust from fJal, her 
aim was to know, oliey, and submit to the will of (fod in all 
things, as the angels do in heaven. She n'ganb><] her chief 
end as to glorify Crod and to enjoy Him for ever. 
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She knew nothing of despondency or depression of spirits. 
She required no company or no amusements to keep her from 
being dull She never thought of seeking to enjoy herself ; 
that was what she could do an3rwhere and everywhere. She 
strove to maintain a conscience void of offence towards Crod 
and towards man, and she found that, in so doing, Wisdom's 
ways were ways of pleasantness and all her paths were peace. 
She was a woman of a good understanding ; she feared the 
Lord from her youth, and feared the Lord above many. She 
was energetic rather than impulsive, and was actuated by a 
sense of duty rather than impelled by feeling. She was a 
Martha rather than a Mary ; an active rather than a medi- 
tative Christian ; strong in character rather than tender, in 
manner firm rather than fascinating. She was more ready 
to serve others than seek her own enjoyment in reading and 
devotion while neglecting them. Her greatest happiness was 
in making others happy, though it often involved much toil and 
trouble to herself. She would have served like Martha rather 
than sat like Mary. She would have- gone forth with Martha 
to meet Jesus rather than have sat in the house with Maiy 
till her sister came and called her. She, like Martha, would 
have been cumbered with much serving, and been anxious 
and troubled about many things when preparing an enter- 
tainment for the Lord ; but I do not think she would have 
complained to Him about her sister, and in this way might 
have escaped the rebuke. But Martha must have accepted 
the rebuke meekly, for Jesus loved Martha apparently better 
than either Mary or Lazarus, as the Apostle John places her 
name first in the list of the three beloved ones, and says, 
"Now Jesus loved Martha and her sister, and Lazarus." 
But whatever eminence she attained, it was the result of a 
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lonu, slow, woll-sustninetl procosa, not of any daring, mpul, 
brilliant, Hiicco»sful enterprise. She never attempted any- 
thing extraonlinar}', but her exifllence lay in always doing 
onlinan* things well. 

Next to the mission, which was her life-work, her heart 
w:is in the teni|)enince movement. She was practically a 
lifolonf? iib>tainer, but she was a phtlgod teetotaU*r from 
her marriagf* till her death, ami >hi} was no half-heai-tiHl 
adheix'ut. She did not si^n the ph*<lg«» to plea.ve her hus- 
U'lnd or anv one else. With Iht it was the result of a 
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strong |H'rsonal convict if in. She Urmly Udieve<l that the 
great outsUuuling evil of the present day in this country is 
i n tern ])e ranee, and sho rt»solut**ly t<i<»k h4»r place in th(» fi-ont 
rank of i*efonners. She believtHi, and therefore it was easy 
for her tt) practisi*. She nevtT «'ither tast^-d intoxicating 
dnnks herself or otTeiTil them to others. I hiring the more 
than f«>rtv-one vears of her nuirn<'<l lif**, \*hile sln» exen'i-ifMl 
hospitality con>iilenibly al>ove the average, she never once 
phiceil upon her table either wine or any al(v»hidi<' lifpior. 
Sime (\im plain that they cannot dis|)ense hospitality with- 
out using the.se l>evenigi*.s. She began family life on tho 
tenijvnince principh*, and never felt any <litKiiilty. She hiui 
enteitaine«l at her dinner- table mi^sionarii's and ministers 
of all denominations, and a large cinde of pnvutir friends. 
11 er piest.s have l»it>n as numerous an<l of as varieil a 
i*l:i.<«*« as aluKist any |>en*on in her |»a*>ition h;is been re<|uired 
l.» entertain; ami yet, m) far iu«* is known, she never gavo 
otTenee ti» any of them on that aciNMint, or cuust^l them 
any disap|MtiMtment. 1Ii»r guests all knew always what to 
exiH'Ct. Her jirinciples and her pnictice were so well known 
that nolxxly could take otTence. And whether she herself 
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were dining with high or low, with a miftsionarj or a 
minister, or any one of her acquaintances, her temperance 
principles were always avowed and acted upon. Her fearless 
example often strengthened the courage of feebler natures 
and animated the hearts of younger adherents to the cause. 
But while she was ardent and firm, she was never either rabid 
or intolerant. 

She made it a point never to introduce the subject for 
discussion into any public company, either in her own house 
or elsewhere. Iler o'v^n example of abstaining, and the 
badge of blue ribbon, which for the last four years of her 
life she had invariably worn, generally led some one, especially 
if the company was new, to start the subject ; and, as she 
was well read up on the question, she was never taken aback. 
She was quite familiar with the Scriptural, the scientific, 
and the legislative aspects of the subject She had such a 
knowledge of the facts and the arguments that she could 
cany on a discourse or a discussion in such an interesting 
and profitable manner as never to excite the slightest ill 
feeling on the part of those who difFei*ed from her on the 
subject. 

She was a generous contributor to the funds of the Scottish 
Temperance League and other temperance organisations, and 
she ever welcomed to her house and to her table the agents 
of all the temperance societies. Some abstainers have been 
accused of penuriousness, of giving up dnnk simply to save 
their money, and that their teetotalism was simply a cloak 
to cover their stinginess. No such charge could be brought 
against her. When exercising hospitiility, she was careful 
to provide libenilly of substitutes for alcoholic drinks. She 
always supplied tea, coffee, or other non-alcoholic drinks 
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ill itlmiKlunci*. To |>orsons working for Iut, doing jobs or 
running frninds, she never g:ivi» tiny intoxicants; she g:ive 
them otlier n.*fn'shnients or a money considomtion, or )x>th| 
]ux*onling to ciixnini. stances. She kni'W well thiit the saving 
efT*vted by tiital ab.stinmco r<mM ex^ily lM»nr thosi* expensoH. 
Shf was eaivful that lier g«KMl shouM not \k* evil-siK)ken of, 
an<l that the influent v of her total abstinenei* should not bo 
niarre<1 by any ehargi* of ni;;gar(lliness. 

Shi> had enjoyi><] nioiv than a full average of giMnl health 
durinL' Iht wholf life. AlNMit two v^'ars U*fon» ^he had a s<.»vore 
atlaek of the complaint of which sht» diisl — awjini it*Httri» — 
but fi-om that attiick Aw* ctimpletely ivcoven**!, and she had 
no symptoms of it ever aftvr ; and during that hist summer 
her health w:lh nnu.sually gYMnl. Hut on Monday the 3d of 
August, aUfUt two in the aftenuMm, while she was finishing 
her dinner, sh** f»-lt a s|ijt>m go through her rhe.st, of the 
same kind as U>fore, but not nearly so M«ven». Her sLstor, 
who livi^i close Iteside us, wius with her at once. An intimate 
laily acipmintanco, who hap)ieniHl to U* at dinner with us, wim 
also present. The d(M-t4>r arrivinl in a very few minutes, and 
injivt<*«l morphia into the arm, ant I examiniNl her carefully. 
Tlie pain gnulually lut-ame leiis, and the doctor went nway. 

Muring the afti-rniNm she .sufTere<l fnmi sickneK**, but that 
aUo gave way to suitalde ivme<lies, and sjinguine ho|ies were 
entertainetl that a night '.4 rest would put her all t4i rights 
Hut alNiut six o'cliH:k in the evening, after >he had drank a 
little tea, she s:iid tu me, ** I am afraiil it L*« I'oming Kick.** 
1 caught hold of Iter at omv. She gave a slight i|ui\er, and 
all w:us over. She niovetl her lips, as if wishing to s|it*aky 
l»ut altlmugh >he was ri-|H'at«Hlly H]Niken to, ** there wan 
ni» voic<» nor any that answerwl." Help in abundamv wan 
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immediately at haud. Eveiything that medical skill and 
friendly assistance could do to restore animation was done, 
but without avail ; life was gone. The symptoms had been so 
mild that neither the doctor, the attendants, nor the patient 
herself had the slightest apprehension of any fatal result. 
But the end had come. It was so sudden, that it was not 
like a death; it was like a translation; she was not, for 
God had taken her. The voice from heaven hi^d sold to her, 
" Behold, I come quickly," and continued saying to the sur- 
vivors, " Be ye also i-eady." But to the believer sudden death 
is sudden gloiy. 

** Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord, that 
they may rest from their labours, and their works do 
follow them." 
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HIR CiKUlUJK liKKY, K.C.B., FLV-iJOVKKXOlMNK'IIIEF OF 
TIIK NKW /KALAM) 15LAM)^. 

My ivminitfoences of tho New HehrideH miniuon would bo 
iuoomploto if I <1i<l not inHort tliroe names — all throo impor- 
tant I inks in the hiittor}' of the miHftion — viz., Sir Oeorgu 
Grey, A«liuinil Erskine, untl HUhop S«»1w>ti — three men who 
thoroughly understood native chanicter, fully Hynipathiiied 
with missionary effort, and did ever^lhing in their power, 
in their respective posit i<»n8, to promote the elevation of tho 
native ran»s. Sir George Grey enjoye«l exceptional educa- 
tional advantages. Ho was a pupil of tho lato Archbishop 
Whutely, and imbibed largely the enlightened principles of 
that scholarly, philanthropic, and statesman -like prelate. He 
wjiff first known to tho public by a remarkably well-written 
and inten*8ting volume of travels in Western Australia. His 
first public civil appointment was to be Governor of South 
Australia. He found it a ehaik<^ and left it a c<mnoi. He was 
next appointed to be Governor of Now Zealand. At that time 
the natives were everywhere in a state either of open or veiled 
re))ol]ion. In tho <hiys of ancient Rome there were militaiy 
roads all over the empire. ''Starting," as Dr. Wylie nja, 
** from the golden milestone of Augustus, in tho capitol, tbey 
tmvurscd the empire in all directions.** Tlie one end of each 
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commenced at Home, the other terminated at the outer ex- 
tremity of every province. Along those roads Eoman legions 
could be marched to every point where their presence was 
required, and the result was the tranquillity of the empire. 
Sir George adopted the imperial policy. He began road- 
making at Auckland, and pushed the roads forward as fast as 
possible into all the leading centres of native population. He 
offered good wages to all the natives who would work on the 
roads. This secured the support of all the friendly natives ; 
by-and-by the waverers joined them, and finally many of the 
rebels deserted their party and joined the roadmakers. In 
this way the Government party, like the House of David, 
waxed stronger and stronger ; while the rebel party, like the 
House of Saul, waxed weaker and weaker. Sir €^rge also 
erected two villages, Howick and Onehunga, to be inhabited 
by pensioners and their families, who wore to be sent out from 
home, each family to be supplied, not with Mr. Chamberlain's 
** three acres and a cow,'' but with ten acres and a cottage. 
In this way the city of Auckland was protected by two 
garrisons of veteran soldiers. The result of these measures 
was the security of life and property, and the speedy develop- 
ment of prosperity in the colony. Sir George was afterwards 
promoted to be Governor of the Cape Colony, and was also a 
second time brought to be Governor of New Zealand. After 
this he retired into private life, bought a small island called 
Kawau, on the Thames, below Auckland, on which he built a 
beautiful mansion, whei'e he still resides. After a time he re- 
turned to public life, and entered the New 2iealand Parliament 
as one of the Members for Auckland, and has been either 
Premier or leader of the Opposition nearly ever since. He is, 
as might be expected, u man of high culture and fine literary 
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liusu*. W'hfii lie lii-«t cume to Now Zeulaiul, my frioud Dr. 
liogan and I used to reatl with great int<»rost Sir Goorgo's 
HIKHX'hes at tlio o]>oiiiiig of tho I^'gLnlative Assembly — not for 
tlH» i)olitical principles wliioh they exi>ounded, hut purely for 
their literary merits; thoy read like tho orations of Burke, 
mufafiif mutawh'it. He wan a first-rate Maon Hcholar; in 
addition to hiri volume of travels, ho puhlitthcd two volumes 
*)f Maori son;:s and tniditionn, of groat value for ethnologioal 
and pliilological purp(»Sfs. 

It MaA in 1850, whilt* I wils fulfdling a temporary engagi'- 
mcnt at Auckland, that I mailo th(» actpiaintanoe of Sir George 
(Jn-y, through my frirml the late Dr. A. Simdair, at that time 
Cohniial StH>retary, with whom I wit^i Ntaying. I ha<l met him 
U*foii% l>ut simply otVirially. lie thankeil mc very cordially 
for infnnnatioii that I hail Mipplii«il to the itovemment, fumie 
twt) or thnn* years U'foiv, res|KH.-ting the movements of tho 
relnd Maorie.s, whih* we wen* living on the Manawatu. Tlie 
(rovonnnent had thanke«] me oHioiallv at the time. It waa 
then, as 1 have elH«*whoit$ statt^l, that he ohtained fmm 
(*aptjun Krskino a i^ssjige for me to the South Si*a Islands in 
11. M.S. llavaumih, which lotl to our settlement in tho New 
llehndi*s, and which was of such im|iortanct* to me during 
all my subs4*i(Uont mi.N.sioiiary life. Chi my return to New 
Zi -aland, at Sir George's n*i|Ut*«t, 1 dri'W up a r(»|iort of my 
voyaire, fmm a mis.sionary |Miint of view, which he printed 
in the i!oi*»rnm*ut <itr.*ttr, and ah^o afterwanls in small 
|Mimpldet form. He took a dtvp intereht in uiy muuionary 
pmsiKfts, and has l>een my steadfitst friend ever hint*e. At 
that time it wil-^ thought hy Di.shop Sdwyn and those best 
ac(]uaiiit4*«l with the New ITehrides, that tho climate wan so 
unhealthy that Kuro|>«'an mi>Aionarios would not he aide to 
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live on tho islands more tlian seven or eight months in the 
year, and that they would require to spend the hot months in 
New Zealand or Australia. If I had chosen, as some advised 
me, to open an institution near Auckland for island youths, 
after Bishop Selwyn's plan, Sir George would have given 
me a grant of Grovernment land for a site, &a, and assisted 
me as far as he could. In my circumstances, however, the 
plan was impracticable. And it was well that nothing was 
done ; as we subsequently found that the climate of the New 
Hebrides, though debilitating, was as healthy as the average 
of tropical islands ; but his kind offers were no less appreciated 
on that account. 

When he was Governor at the Cape I received three letters 
from him. In the first one he said that he intended to make 
a voyage in his yacht among the islands of Western Polyneciia, 
and hoped to call on us at Aneityum. But before he was 
ready to sail the Indian Mutiny broke out, and the next two 
letters had reference to delays and disappointments. Troopb 
had been ordered from the Cape. Sir George sent five of his 
own horses, as a present to the Government, to strengthen the 
Indian cavalry. The voyage to tho islands was never accom- 
plished. A previous attempt ended also in disappointment. 
Accompanied by Bishop Selwyn, he was proceeding to the 
islands in tho Government brig. They called at the Isle of 
Pines, but while entering the harbour they were informed 
that a French man-of-war was lying at anchor, that the 
Fi-ench flag was flying on shore, and that the French 
had annexed New Caledonia without consulting the British 
Government. Astounded with this intelligence, and not 
wishing to commit themselves in any way till they should 
have oflicial information from the Government at home, they 
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put tho ship a) Kill t, ami wiiloil Imck dircnrt to Auckland. It 
was undorhtofMl that Sir Ooorpo was distinct in counselling 
our Oovoi-nmont to disallow the action of Fninco ; but wo 
wore then in thi* v<tv tliick of the Crimean war. Inkeruian, 
Halaklava, tho K(*dan, and tho chjir^LTo of tho 600 were words 
on <'vrrvl»<)«ly's lij)S ; honlos of (Jutlis and Vanilals were |>our- 
in;; in fnan thf frozen North, an«l wo won^ leaning ujwn 
Fnince and Italy for help. In those circumst uncos Ix)nl 
AlMTthsm, Sir Janios tSraham, iunl th«» other niemlM^rs of tho 
(tovoi'nment thought that, although the Fn^nch hml stolen a 
inarcli u|X)n us, they c(»uld not at tlie time afTonl to have a 
<piarrel with Fnino(» iilMiut a barren isLind in the South Seas, 
the very name of which not one person in ten thousand luiil 
ewr heard pronounct^l ; so tho unscrupulous conduct of the 
Fn'nch was overlooke^l and coniloned. 

Sin(V the rn'i>iin'jtt and annexationist |M>liey of the Fpi*nch 
was made known, Sir (.ft*orge has lieen distinct and emphatic 
in denouncing it. He has long plead***! for the annexing of 
tho Nt>w Ilebridos to New ZeaLintl, and thus to liecome a 
jKirt of that provinc<\ llils would Imth secure those islands 
from tho French and efTet'tually protect them from the kid- 
napping system and the Lil>our ti*atlic, as New ZeaLin<l has 
all along lMH«n entindy free from the slightest taint of slave- 
holding pnxdivitifs. 

Sir t.t<H»rgi» still takes a warm inten»>t in the New Hebrides 
mission. Aftt»r my wifo's death I receiveil from him a very 
kind, sym|vith(>tie letter, and at the hist meeting of the Uonenil 
A.sMMnblv of the Presbvterian t*hundi in Auckland, he invited 
the memliers to nitt*t him at his residence on Kawau. When 
tlu'iv he s]Mtko with givat dmliality alM»ut the New Hebrides 
nnHHi.in. and with what int<'n>(»t he h:iil umiI tin* ski't« h whirli 
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I had prepared of Mrs. Inglis; he also showed them the 
books in the Aneitjumese language which Dr. Greddie and I 
had sent him, and explained the value these would be to the 
future historian of the South Seas. 

The latest notice that I saw of Sir George Grey was that of 
a great demonstration made to his honour on his last birth- 
day — hLs 74th, I think — in which, at a public meeting in Auck- 
land, his friends presented him with an address, to which was 
appended more than 11,000 signatures; a clear indication of 
the estimation in which he was held, after more than forty 
years of public life, spent chiefly in Now Zealand. 
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ADMIRAL KKSKINE, H.N., KX-M.P. KOK STIRUNGSUIRE. 

In 1850, thnni^h the influence of Sir CttH)rgc Orey, I ob- 
taiiicHl from Captain (now Ad mi nil) Krskino a |»aftsago in 
1 1. M.S. I/arftmi'ih, from Auckland to the New Hebrides, 
anil thonce tc) Qu(H>n Charlotte's <iroiip, the Solomon Group, 
New Caletlonia, and thence to Sydney. Tlie voyage occupied 
thni' montliH. I wa8 the captain'ii guest, and an such enjoyed 
t'Vcry c(»infort, and |K>sKesRed s|K<cial advantages for acquiring 
nil the information that could l>o obt4iined re8|)ecting the 
islands and the natives. 

Admiral Krskine l»elongs to an ancient and honourable 
Stirlingshire family. He is a grand-nephew of ]>r. John 
Mrskine, the lea* lor of the Kvangelical |»arty in the Church 
of Si'otlaiid in the end of last century*, an<l the colleague of 
IVincijvil UolH'rtson, the leader of the Moderates. When I 
s:iil(»<i with Atlmiral Kr.skine, he l»mught nvidly to my mind 
thi' tlcsi'ription given by lionl Hrougham (»f his distinguished 
ix'lativi*, lionl 'Iliiima-s Ki-skine, whose ** movements,*' he says, 
** Wen* tlrm, easy, iind gnu^eful as those of a blood-horse." 
Ill' {Nwsess<*«l the natural eliMpience of tho Krskines ; if he 
had gone in for the pulpit or the Imr, he would have been 
an eltNpient orator. He was an excellent linguist; ho pro- 
nouncisl the native W4»rds with great ease and accuracy. One 
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of his officers told me that they never met a foreign vessel 
at sea, French, German, Dutch, Spanish, &c,, bat Captain 
Erskine could speak to them in their own language. He was 
a bom ruler of men ; the order on board of his ship was perfect, 
but there was little or no punishment. During the three 
months that I was on board I saw only one case : a sailor 
by some means had got drunk, and was made to sit for twelve 
hours on the main-deck in irons, to make him feel ashamed. 
The order on board was the result of that latent power 
possessed by the captain, which was always felt but was 
never apparent lie was remarkably careful of human life ; 
when among heathen islands he would allow no one on 
board to go ashore till he was morally certain that there 
was no danger to life ; and then they went all ashore unarmed, 
to show the natives that we had confidence in them, and 
that they might have confidence in us. He was equally 
careful about the health of the seamen. I never saw him 
angry but once, when the ofiicer in charge of the ship, a 
young man, had neglected, when a squall was coming up, to 
take in sail soon enough, and allowed the men to be partiaUj 
wet. "If you were sailing in the West Indies,*' he said, 
" and acted in this careless way, you would soon have the half 
of the men on the sick-list " — a proof, moreover, by the way, 
that he looked upon the West Indies as being far more 
unhealthy than the New Uebrides. He was equally careful 
of the men's comfort ; he saw that they never missed their 
meals at the regular hours. One day, perhaps, he would be 
going ashore in the forenoon, but on discoveiing that it was 
1 1.30, "i^-ithin half an hour of the men's dinner-time — he dined 
himself at four, when the vessel was at anchor — he would say 
to the midshipman in charge of the boat, *^ Stop just now ; let 
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the men have tlieir dinner, and then we shall go ashore. " 
On another occa.sion, |)erhapH, he would l>c on shore, and 
wishet], on some account, to remain longer; but diKcovering 
that they had not time to do what he wifthed and be on 
lx)ard at twelve, he would say, 'M )h I never mind ; let us go 
on board at once, that the men may be in time for their 
dinner.'* In this way tho work of the cooks and the stewards 
was never deranges 1, and the health an<l tem])er of the men 
were never tampereil with ; they were healthy and they were 
happy, hence aide and willing for their work, and it was oasy 
for them to oliev. 

He alwavii treated the natives with justice, kindness, and 
courtesy. Whenever he came to nn island he at onco sought 
out the chief or chiefs, iind got them on IxNird. If any native 
could l>e foimtl that couM s|K'ak Knglish, he gijt him to inter- 
pn*t. lie HhoW(*«l thorn thn»ugh the hliip, cauBe«l his stewanl 
to givt> tlitMii somo f«Ns], in«piin*«l into any grievanoc^H thoy 
might have, explaine<l to them the objixTts of liiH vLnit, gave 
them somt* t<mall suitabli' pi\*si*nts, and part<*d with them 
fast friends. < >n two tsviisions only did anything disagreeable 
occur — in the onu vane by tho action of the seamen, in the 
oth«>r Ity that (»f the natives ; but in both cases amicable 
relations wen* immediately ivstore<l by the tact and good 
M'use of the captain. The one case (Hx^umnl at ^Vneityum, the 
first island at which we calli*<l. Tw(» bivtts went ashore to 
water ; at the watering place a numlier of iXK'VMi-nut trees wera 
giMwini; temptingly near to the pla(*e wheit* the boats went 
ashore, and the sailors hel])e«l themselves fn?<dy to the nutu, 
without asking leave from the natives. The owners naturally 
felt aggrievt**], and had it U'on a puit>ly heathen island, they 
would have found ways ami means of obtaining redress, though 
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probably not ending pleasantly for either pai'ty ; but as the 
natives were partly Christian, wiser counsels prevailed, and 
they went to the missionary, and asked him to tell the 
captain. On the following day, when Captain Crskine went 
ashore and called at the Mission-House, Mr. Qeddie told him 
what the natives had said. When he went on board and 
found on inquiry that the complaints were well founded he 
summoned the whole ship's company to the quarter-deck. 
imposed a fine of so much tobacco on the crews of the two 
boats, and delivered to them a very solemn and convincing 
address. They expected, he said, to be three months among 
those islands, where the natives were all savage cannibals, 
and the success of the expedition depended largely on their 
maintaining peaceful relations with the natives ; he told them 
of other expeditions becoming complete failures owing to the 
seamen stealing from the natives, getting into collisions with 
them, and lives being lost on both sides. On the following 
day he went ashore. His steward took the tobacco. Mr. Greddie 
sent for Nohoat, the chief. The captain caused the tobacco to 
be given to him. Both the chief and the natives were delighted 
l)eyond measure ; it was the first time in their lives that they 
had received payment for stolon cocoa-nuts; and from that 
day to this, on Ancityum at least, the men of war, as well as 
the missionaries, have been regarded as their best friends • in 
the language of the island they and the missionaiies are called 
Nnj) u Beritani (BritLsli) ; other white people are called simply 
Nu2> u I'onga (foreigners). 

The other case occuiTed at Yengen, a harbour on the south- 
east side of New Caledonia. Two lx)ats were ashore watering. 
All went on harmoniously for some days ; but on the afternoon 
of our last day on shore, the men were washing some of their 
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clotbeH, and had thorn spread out to dry, when the natives 
l>ogan to bo impudent and troublesome, and finally they 
stole some of the seamen's undershirts. On seeing this, the 
ofl[ic*er in char^ of the watering |tarty orderiMl the men to 
eoase their work, pick up everything In^Ionging to tbemselveH 
and the boat, anil return to the ship; this they did, and he 
report oil the affair t4» the captain. He at once sent for the 
chief, and toM him what the natives liad done, llie chief im- 
me«lLit4*lv sent off his bi-otlior aftor the thieves. As fast as bo 
could run ht* went over a hill and down to a valley on the other 
hide, and in W-^ than an hour ho was Imck with the stolen 
proiMM-ty. Captain h)rskine commendc<l the chief highly for his 
hone^ty and energy. Thus, by the e.xercise of a little {uitience, 
pnidcnce, an<f forlH^anmct*, a colli^illn was av<>rte4l, a mbtun* 
der.standing was prevente<]. and {temfful n*latiiins wert» main- 
tainnl ; and whm we wcigluNl anchor on the following morning, 
the l>est of fi-eling e\i.-tt»il U'twi-i^n tin* ••hip and tin* ••htuv. 

The pn^viou.s \rar Captain Kr-»kino hatl visited Samoa, 
Tonpi, and Fiji Wherever l>e went he employ inI his iniluenco 
to strengthen the hands of the missionaries, but esjieeially 
in Fiji, uheiv heathenism was still strring. At Mlmu, tho 
capital. King Thakamtiau was still u pmfessed heathen, 
but I'hrlstiiin inriuem*es wen* 1>eginning to tell U|)nn him; 
and a captain of a man-of-war, (*omi ng in the name of Queen 
Victoria, confirming all the teaching of the miNsionaries, 
could not fail to influence the king ami chiefs of Fiji. Ho 
w.Ls >|)ccially stmng in s|ti'aking ag:iinst munler, and canni- 
Kilism which was often the incitement to munler. One daj 
he invittMl iii»me of the princi{i:d chiefs, along with the miii- 
sionaries, to dine with him on ImnnL After dinner he ln^gan 
to e.x|Mihtulate very earnestly with the chief.'* fur their canni- 

u 
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balism, showing them that it was not the missionaries alone 
who were against this horrid practicei but every white man ; 
that even soldiei*s and seamen were as much shocked at it 
as the missionaries. ^'Here am 1" he said, ''a warrior 
by profession, a fighting chief like yourselves, a captain of 
a fighting ship, with nothing but fighting chiefs and fight- 
ing men on board, all sent by the Queen to protect her 
subjects, and fight against her enemies, if they attack or 
injure any of her people ; and yet I and every fighting chief 
and fighting man in the ship are all as much shocked by 
your cannibalism as any of the missionaries can be ; and were 
the Queen to know that I have been dining with men that 
eat human flesh, she w^ould be so shocked that I doubt if she 
would ever let me into her presence or allow me to touch 
her hand again.'' The chiefs could bear the reproofs of the 
missionaries alone, and reply to them, but remonstrance in 
this style, broadsides poured in hot and heavy from such a 
quarter, so confirmatory of all that the missionaries had 
urged, was more than they could well bear. At last one of 
the most noted among them for his cannibal propensities, 
apparently ill at ease imder such expostulations, grumbled out 
in defence — " It is very well for white men to talk in this way; 
they have plenty of DuU-ama-cow (beef) ; we have none ; and 
unless we eat human flesh, we have nothing else." It was 
not long after this till Thakambau and some of his chiefs 
professed Christianity ; and when he did so it was at the risk 
of his life. The first Sabbath that he appeared in chui^ 
avowedly a Christian, the missionary had to abridge the 
service, afi*aid lest the heathens should attempt Thakambau's 
life ; but he held fast to his pix)fession ; and when his death 
was rt'i)orte<l in London a ffw years ago, at a public meeting 
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of the Wosleyan Missionary hJociety in Kxetor Hall, Sir 
Arthur Goitloni ex-Govemor of Fiji, lK)ro the sti-ongcst 
testimony to tho high Christiuu chanu'tvr of ThakiuiiUau. 
(.*iipt;iin Kr8kino*8 influcnco told lar^Iy for jifood on King 
(n»orgu of Tonga, King Malii*toa of »Sjtinoa, as well as on 
King 'riiakamlNiu of Fiji. His intluonco was the same in the 
Now Hehridos, on Aneityiiini Tanna, Kromanga, and Kfato. 
Mr. Cie<Mio was tho only missionary on tho group at that 
timo, but thon* wore Shuknui and Itjirotongan toachors on 
Tanna and Kfato, whoso hands ho stit^ngthcnoiL On 
Ki'omanga wo landinl unanne«], both at Dillon's llay and at 
Hunkhil. So fur as is known to mo, with tho exception of 
Hi^hop Stdwyn, wo woit> the first white men that wont ashoi>> 
on Kromanga after the munlor of Williams and Harris, and 
that was eleven vears after the event. So horrible was the 
charaeter Iwmo by tho Krumimgans at that time, that our 
action in going among them unanued was doi»med heroic 
by the outside world, but tho merit was all due to Captain 
Krskino for his admirable arrangements. 

I'aptjiin Krskine wil>« always a friend to the native iiu*es 
When he was a young officer in command of a small CJovem- 
ment gunlioat in tho Wetit Indies, liefore the emancipation 
of the slavos, he wjis a strong hup|K)rter of the ant i- slavery 
{Mdioy, and wrote a numU*r of articles in the emanciitfition 
news|iapers in Jamaica — all anonymous of course. When the 
Kidnapping Act fi>r We-ntorn Polynesia was |)assing through 
Parliiiment he was Member for Stirlingshire. Tho liov. I>r, 
Kav, the secretary for "our miiwion, wrote me out to the 
isbin«ls, sjixing that one of the l>est clauses of the Kill, in* 
troiluc<Hl by Admiral Krskine, had Iwen thrown out while 
p.i'>^iiig thion^'li the Huum* ot Ixinls. When J f»aw him in 
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London six years ago I referred to the Bill, and said I was 
sorry that his clause had been thrown out by the Lords. 
" So it was," he said, " but when it came back to the House 
of Commons Mr. Hugesson said, ' Oh, never mind, we shall 
watch our time and try to get it inserted again ; ' and we 
did so, and succeeded, and when the Bill received the Royal 
assent the clause was again in its original place.'' 

He is a member of the Committee of the Aboriginal Pro- 
tection Society ; and the last time I was in London the Secre- 
tary of that Society said to me, " Oh, Admiral Erskine is an 
excellent man — one of the very best members of our Com- 
mittee ; he is, I think, the very best * Old Salt ' I ever knew." 

Admiral Erskine's chief literary work is a " Journal of a 
Cruise among the Islands of the Western Pacific," an exceed- 
ingly well-written and interesting volume, the style dear, 
natural, and vigorous. Lord Nelson's and Captain Cook's were 
the two portraits that hung in his cabin, and they seemed to be 
his professional models. Nelson's famous watchword, ** Eng- 
land expects every man to do his duty," was conspicuous cm 
the wheel at the helm. 

It was thirty years from the time I saw him last in Auck- 
land, immediately after that voyage, till I again met him in 
London. I was then able to show him the whole Bible printed 
in the language of Aneityum, and some other books in the 
same language, and to explain to him, as I have elsewhere 
stated, what an important service he had rendered to the New 
Hebrides mission by granting me that three months' voyage 
in H.M.S. Havannah. He was much gratified with my 
visit, and with hearing of the progress of the mission. I 
subsequently sent him a copy of my Aneityumese Dictionary. 
" To the righteous good shall be repaid." 
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THE RIGHT REVEKEND DR. SELWYN, BISHOP OK 

NEW J^EALAM). 

Hid HOP Helwyx, the name !>}* which ho was lieHt known, wna 
a luan to whom the New IlebrideH misttion was much in- 
dobtocl during the earlier years of itn history. In 1852, nt 
coni«i«Ioruble incouvcuiencv to himself, he gave my wife and 
me a |>assage from Auckland to Aneityum in his miMsicMi 
sc'hooner, the Bor^hr Maid ; he also took our house, boat, 
goods, and live htuck, and liampored himself muvh to accom- 
modate us. Had we liei-n missionaries connectetl with his 
own Society, he could not have been kinder to us or mi>ro 
attentive. He was on a three months' exploring cruise among 
tht* i^ilimds), ami on hLs rotum himie to Aucklantl ho came 
considerably out of his way to call at Aneityum and ascertain 
what kind of a reception we hail met with. IhiKies conncct^il 
with the trading establishment had led him to understand 
tliat the uativos were in on unsettled state, that their find- 
ings towanis the mis^sion were at l>est very doubtful, and that 
but fur their restraining influence on tho natives Mr. Oeildie 
would hanlly be able to remain on the island, and what the 
future might U» was very uncertain. He told me, on his 
return, that although he said nothing about it, ho was very 
anxious on our account all the time he was away, and that 
ho felt quite relieved when he came back and found that we 
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had met with such a cordial reception, that our prospects 
were so encouraging, and that on both sides of the island the 
feelings of the natives towards the mission were so favourable ; 
and that, instead of the safety of the mission depending on 
the influence of the traders, the balance of parties was, if 
anything, inclining to the other side. Afterwards either he 
or Bishop Patteson paid us a visit year by year, as they passed 
our island, up till the time that we had a vessel of our own, 
the Dayspring, when their visits became unnecessary. During 
all that time he did everything in his power to promote the 
interests of our mission. 

On one occasion my watch became dry and dirty, and 
refused to go. When the Bishop neict called at our island 
I asked him to take the watch with him to Auckland, to be 
cleaned. This he cheerfully undertook to do. But not c»n- 
tent with this, he made me take his watch, and wear it for 
a twelvemonth till his return. This I did; it was a silver 
watch, as like my own as might be; for he was simplicity 
itself — utility and not show was his principle. When he 
came to Wellington that year, he called upon an intimate friend 
of mine, Mr. W. Lyon, a bookseller, but an eminent geologist, 
and a man of good literary taste and high scientific acquire- 
ments, showed him my watch that he was wearing, and asked 
him if he had no now scientific book to send me ; if he had 
any one, he would be happy to be the bearer of it. Hugh 
Miller's " Footprints of the Creator " was just out, and Mr. 
Jjyon gave the Bishop a copy of it to bring to me, which he 
duly delivered, and which I read with much interest. He 
also brought back my watch, cleaned and in thorough repair. 

When we got the John Knox we had no difficulty in pro- 
curing a native crew ; but we had to engage a white man to 
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take charge of the little VO680L Wo got a suitable luun out of 
the John Willianu ; but his salary and other expenses raised 
our outlay to nearly ^100 for the first year. No provision 
hail l>eon made to meet thin expenditure; but just as Mr. 
(ffttldie antl I were casting al)Out in our minds what we were 
t4} do, Hinhop Selw}^! auno in one morning from New Zealand, 
and brought me ^103, i6r. 4d., to exiH*nd on the mission as 
1 thought proper. Ho received it in this way. **\Mien 1 
was at Lhinedin," he said, ''while pleading for my own 
nuKsion in the Knglish church then*, I saw some Scotch 
friends 'present, an<l I said that on Wednesday next I would 
lie leaving Dunedin and going almost direct to the New 
Hobiides, and if any of them wishe«l to send any contribu- 
tion to the Scotch mi^iion there, I hhould lie happy to take 
charge of it. On Wednostlay morning, when I came to the 
wharf, I foun<I three gentlemen waiting for me, who placed 
jCzAi i^f*- 4<1* in my hands to Iw given to you for your 
mission; -and mind you, I g«it only ^13 for my own mis- 
sion. When I came to Wellington, I told your friends, Mr. 
McDonald, the manager of the Union Ilank, his brother-in- 
hiw, Mr. Wallace, and others, what your Scotch friends in 
Otago had done, and if they wished to follow their example, 
I should l>e happy to \ie the bearer of the gift When I 
Irft Wellington I was made the bonrer of jCso. WTien I 
cniuv to Auckland, 1 told your friends, Mr. Shepherd, the 
ColonLil Treasurer, and Mr. Chirk, the ex-Mayor, what had 
been done in Dunedin and Wellington, and lieforc I left 
Auckland they brought me jT^n, making in all ^^103, i6s. 4d." 
This money, so providentially sent to us, Mr. (ie«lilie and 
I appropriated for the sup|)ort of the John Knox, On the 
following year the Bishop brought us ^60 from Now 
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Zealand, viz., ;i£^o from Dunedin through Dr. BomSy and ^30 
from Auckland through Mr. Chirk. So far as I remember^ he did 
not call at Wellington that year. In this way, greatly to oar 
relief, our first two years' financial liabilities were provided for. 
When he brought my wife and me to Aneityum, he said to 
me, " Now, Mr. Inglis, you know that, ovdng to the dififerent 
principles of our respective Churches, I cannot hold any 
ecclesiastical fellowship with you ; but in everything secolar, 
I shall be always happy to do anything in my power to^assist 
you and your mission.'' I thanked him cordially for his kind 
offer, and I assured him that I would gladly reciprocate it, 
as far and long as I was able. I have indicated how faith- 
fully he fulfilled his promise ; and he continued to do so till 
the day of his death ; while, on the other hand, neither I nor 
the Reformed Presbyterian Church ever failed to reoognise 
our obligations to Bishop Selwyn. In 1 860, when, in answer to 
my appeal, the children of the Reformed Presbyterian ChurGh 
raised ;^3oo to assist in the repairs of the John WiUiamSj 
Mr. Kay, the secretary of our mission, made an appeal to a 
select number of our people for a pound each for Bishop 
Selwyn's vessel, and transmitted him ;f 50, as a recognition 
for the services he had rendered to our mission. He was much 
pleased with this contribution towards the support of his mis- 
sion ship, as evincing the feelings entertained towards him hj 
the Reformed Presbyterian Church. When I was leaving the 
island with the translation of the Old Testament, to get it 
printed in London, the Mission Synod appointed the D€ty spring 
to visit New Zealand ; Mr and Mrs. Watt were also allowed 
a furlough of four months to be spent in that colony. Mr. 
Watt and I were also appointed by the Synod to accompany 
the vessel for three months, and bring the claims of the 
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mission liefore the PreHbjterian congregntions in New Zealand. 
As the Day^pring was going to New 2^aUuid in ballast, at 
the expense of the ship I Imught 14,000 dry cocoa-nuts at los. 
a thousand, and fillod the vessel with them, to make presents 
of them to the children of the Presbyterian Sabluith -schools 
who IukI annually contributed to the supiioi-t of the Day- 
Bprituj. When we came to Dunodin I foiuid there the Rev. 
John Helwyu, the Hi^hop's son, with their mission \'essoly the 
S'futhcrn Cn^SB, On the Sitbbath I hoanl him addrcsH the 
Kpisco^ml Sabbath-Kchool children, and afterwards went up an<l 
N|K>ke to him. On the Mcmdny following my wife and I met 
him on the street, along with the Bishop of Dunedin. After 
H| leaking a few words I said to him, '* Your father onco said 
to me that, owing to the different principles of our respective 
Chun*hes, ho could not hold any ecclesListiciil fellowship with 
me, but in all secular matters ho was willing and ready to 
help us, and I assuretl him that on the.se grounds I was equally 
wilUng and ready to reciprocate. Now/* said I, " wo have 
the Ikiijitpring here, tilled with riijo cocoa-nuts, and Mr. Watt 
and I shall 1)0 deli^'hteil if you will allow your Sabbath-school 
rhildnm to come down to the wlmrf, come on lioard, see 
throii^'h the vessel, and get a cocoa-nut each, and I hope there 
is no canon in your Church to prevent this form of reciprocity." 
lie liiuglie<l, and Siiid he thought not ; but, continuotl he, '*I 
11 ni in the Hi-sliop's luinds, and we shall sec wlmt he MiyH." I 
turned to the Bishop, who wils sfieaking to my wife, and 
n'i>eate«l the same wonLs t4) him. lie also laughed at my 
reference to the canons, and said he thought there would be 
no such restriction. '* Hut," said he, "it is Mr. So-and-so"-^ 
one of his clergy — ** who has charge of the amingements con- 
necteil >^ith the children ; we will speak to him on the matter. 
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and he will communicate with you." On the following day I 
received a very polite note from that gentleman, saying that 
he and the teachers would gladly accept of our offer, and if 
such a day — naming one — would suit us, it would suit them. 
On the day fixed the children were brought down ; they were 
shown through the vessel, got a cocoa-nut each, and went 
home well pleased, cherishing the best of feelings towards the 
Daf/spiHnf/ and the New Hebrides mission. To produce the 
invisible feeling of goodwill between members of different 
churches is one of the surest ways of bringing about the 
visible bonds of outward union. In this way even a dry 
cocoa-nut, if placed in the right soil, may in due time grow 
up and bring forth the freshest and the sweetest of living 
fruit. 

When we left the islands the labour traffic was annoying 
us very much, and the attitude of the French was anything 
but reassuring, and when we settled in London I was anxious 
to consult Bishop Selwyn — at that time become Bishop of Lich- 
field — and see how his influence could be got to tell in hi^ 
places, and how the Government could be best approached on 
these subjects. I wrote to him, offering to take a run out 
and see him at Lichfield. He wrote me back a very kind 
letter, inviting my wife and me to spend a few days with Mrs. 
Selwyn and him at the episcopal palace at Lich£eld. Circum- 
stances occurred which prevented us from accepting his invita- 
tion. But he subsequently wrote me, saying that he expected 
to be in London for a few days at the opening of Parliament, 
and inviting us to breakfast with him at the Lollards Tower, 
his town residence, and we would talk over these matters 
then. In the letter containing the invitation he not only 
described the way I was to go, but also drew a sketch of the 
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route I was to take in crossing the Thames at Wostminstor 
Bridge, and the stairs where I woa to leave and at which I 
was to arrive. I went, and found him lUone, his sister, Miss 
Selw3m, keeping house for him that morning. After prayers 
and breakfast, we talked over the matters affecting the New 
Hebrides. He purjiosed seeing the Earl of Carnarvon, an 
intimate |)ersonal friend of his own, who was at that time 
either Foreign or Coloniiil Secretary. Aften^-anls he showed 
nie through the old venerable antique building. On the top- 
most stort'V is the apartment that was used as a prison, with 
ei;;ht strong rings, to which were liountl those pre- lief orina> 
tion confessors and martyrs, the Ijollanis, from which the 
tower took its name. History and tradition are lioth silent 
respecting the inmat4*s of that apartment, an<l the meaning 
of the rudely-cut letters that nMuain on the walls is not 
known ; but the name of the tower and these old rusty 
rings U'ar distinct testimony to the spirit cherished by Rome 
U'foru the tenth jwirt of the city fell by the ivvolt of Henry 
VIII., and what it will continue to be till the other nine 
parts fall also, and tlu* cry shall bo lieanl, ** I Babylon the 
(treat is falK'h ! " He alM) show<iI me the church close bv. 
in which he had been consecrati'vl as Hi>hop of New Zt.*alantL 
It was altout liftoiMi yeai's since I IijkI liL^t sct>n him ; he was 
tlu-n sixty-seven years of age, but I knew scsiively any changi* 
in his appeamutv. He was fresh, healthy, and vigorous; and, 
l<M>king at his strong WfU-knit fninie, coupled with his 
strictly temi»erate habits, hunianly ^|ll1lking, one might havt* 
pn'ilictiHi that he had still more than twenty years of active 
life U'fuiv him. But, ala-s! **the race is not to the swift nor 
the Imttle to the strong,*' for in less than two short months^ 
after only a few days' illness, he was laid in his grave ; and 
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the New Hebrides mission and all the natives of those seas 
had lost one of their oldest, best, and tmest friends. 

He was a great favourite among the Scotch in New Zea- 
land, and he took very kindly to them, although he sometimes 
learned that the motto under their national emblem. Nemo 
me impune lacesstt^ was not an obsolete phrase, but still imbued 
with vitality, and that the thistle required to be handled very 
gently. On the first visit that he made to Dunedin he called 
upon the Kev. Dr. Bums, who was the nephew of our Tij^fmn^^ 
bard, and the first Presbyterian minister in Otago, and one 
of the two founders of the settlement. Bishop Selwyn was 
accompanied by another colonial Bishop and some deigy. 
After the usual salutations and a little general conversati<m 
Bishop Selwyn addressed himself to Mrs. Bums — a lady, by 
the way, of great beauty, and as ready in reply as she was 
beautiful. " I am afraid, Mrs. Bums,'' he said, '' that in this 
quiet, strictly Presb3rterian settlement of yours, you will 
be startled by such an irruption of Bishops and Episcopal 
clergy. " " Oh, not at all,'' she said ; '^ I have .been aocostomed 
all my life to Bishops and all grades of the clergy ; my father 
held two livings in Essex. No number of Bishops or clergy 
would startle me." "Oh, indeed ! " said the Bishop, "I was 
not aware of that ; but how, then, did you happen to leave us 
and come here ? " " Oh, I just thought better of it, sir," she 
said ; "^my mother was a Scotchwoman, and one of my uncles 
was a palish minister in Scotland. I knew both Churches ; I 
decided for myself, had the courage of my convictions, left the 
Church of England, and joined the Church of Scotland ; hence 
I am here." The Bishop was taken somewhat aback ; he was 
more startled than the lady. This was not thistle down^ which 
he thought he was handling ; but his self-possession enabled Him 
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to conceal his surprise. Dr. Bams sat still and said nothing ; 
but he felt inwardly pleased with the patriotic demeanour of 
his wife. There was, however, too much principle and too 
much politeness on l»oth sides for the incident to leave any 
disafp^eeable feeling in the minds of either party. 

As a missionary Bishop Solwyn stood unsurpassed for his 
solf-ilenial, his onorgy, and his enterprise. His modes of 
openition did not, however, commend themselves to the ma- 
jority of other South iSea missionaries ; his new modes were 
in genenil not successful, and his successful modes were in 
^neral not new. The /latest services that he and Bishop 
Patteson rendennl to the South Sea missions was their 
example, by which such an ardent missionary spirit was 
createtL \\liilo, from their social position, their talents, their 
acquirements, and their character, they were in circumstances 
to command the highest ecclesiastical ap|K)intment8 in the 
National Church, they cheerfully resigned those advantages, 
and chose the obscurity, the privations, the perils, and the 
drudgery of missionaries to the most degraded of 8a\'agefl. 
Their example sent a thrill of enthusiasm through the hearts 
of all the students at both the great English Universities. At 
both thesi* seats of learning it elevated and ennobled the whole 
missionary enter}mse ; it evoked the eulogiums of the public 
press, and converted at their death even the humour and the 
irony of Pufich into the deepest pathos. The verses written 
on the death of S(*1wyn were in the same strain as those pre- 
viously written on the death of his great African compeer, the 
last line of which, contrasting the plain slab over his grave 
with the gorgeous monuments around, ran thus — 

** l)eail marbic Ihatj — but thi$ is Living Stone." 
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Bishop Selwyn was avowedly High Church ; but if his head 
or his intellect was distorted with mediaeval notions about 
apostolic succession and kindred dogmas, his heart was all 
right ; it was largely imbued with the spirit of apostolic love 
and charity. He said to me on one occasion, " People accuse 
me of being a Puseyite, but to whatever extent I am High 
Church, it was my mother that made me. She was a good 
Churchwoman, kept all the fasts and all the festivals, and I 
followed her teaching and example ; and hence, to whatever 
extent I am a High Churchman, I owe it not to Dr. Pusej, 
but to my mother." This is a very encouraging example to 
good mothers as well as to good sons. 



CHAPTKK XXIV. 

ANKITYIM IX 1876. 

The following ia the Aubstanco of the hist iviK>i*i on iny station 
which I reml in tho New Hobrides Mii^-sion Synod, which met 
on tho isLind of Xgunn, June 12th, 1S76, and which wiut 
l>ul>Ii.shc<l in full in tho li*'junii'*i! Presbt/terian Ma'jazim for 
Novcmlier unil DgcciuImt of the same year. I said — 

Ah I fully ox|)Oct this to lie iny hu>t n^port hero, I xhull 
endeavour to lay before you afl complete an account of the 
(condition of my station a8 tho limits a>si^ied to our Sy nodical 
RejK>rt8 will |>ro|)erly admit. 

UeliuioI'h Seuvicem. 

Our Sabbath antl week-day si*r>'ict\s have been conducted 
in tho same way as in former y^ars. I preach twice every 
Siibbath, and always give an addrerts at the weekly prayer- 
mooting on the Winlneiidayit. We have public worship 
i-egularly on Sabbaths ami Wcdnestlays at three out •stations. 
These ivre conducted generally by the natives themselves, 
although I visit them as often as I can, and regret that I 
cannot visit them oftoner. But to rentier thoAe services as 
efficient as possible, I invariably appoint to each station two 
men in rotation every Sabboth, selecte*! out of our elders, 
deacons, and teachers, to take charge of these servicer ; and I 
employ f«iur native.<% every Sablmth al the princi|iid station. 
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two to read a chapter each, and two to pray. In this way 
we have a chapter read and a prayer offered up by natives 
at the beginning of each service, and I do the same at the 
Wednesday prayer-meeting. 

Mr. Spurgeon condemns, in no measured terms, the practice 
of some ministers who employ inferior men to conduct the 
first part of the service, and reserve their chief strength for 
the sermon; he considers the reading of the Scriptures and 
the prayer to bo as important as the sermon. From his 
point of view I have no doubt but there is much truth in 
his remarks. But in my circumstances I feel myself standing 
wholly beyond the reach of his strictures. I follow this 
course, not so much to save my own strength — edthough that 
is an important consideration in this debilitating climate — 
as to instruct the natives in the mode of conducting public 
worship, where so much of it has to be done by the natives 
themselves. By bringing elders, deacons, and teachers, in 
rotation, from the out- stations to take a part in the services 
at the central station, they are stimulated to improve them- 
selves; and they have the benefit, on these oocasionSy of 
hearing my discourses. Moreover, by sending others from 
the central station to the out-stations, or occasionally from 
one out-station to another, the worshippers have the benefit 
of a constant variety of gifts all ministering to their edifica- 
tion ; and by this constant mutual intercourse the people 
at all the stations come in contact regularly with all the 
best of our men, and these come in contact with one another ; 
so that, as iron sharpeneth iron, their intercourse one with 
another is calculated to quicken them mutually in the exer- 
cise of faith, love, and good works. A number of them read 
the Scriptures very well ; their prayers are always earnest 
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and devout, and also moi-e or loss cMlifying, though often 
largely suwcptihle of improvement ; but their addresses or 
exhortations, while they now and again contain striking 
rc'i narks, and are in general rjuito sounil as to doctrine, are, 
upon the whole, ramhling, feehlo, and hy no means very 
I'ffi^'tive, Scriptui-e truth comes forth fi*om their lips so 
much, dilutfil that the instruction convevinl is very limited, 
antl the imprestiions produced are anything but powerful. 
I have much more confidence in the Wonl of God which they 
rtNul than in the ex|»ositii)nM of it which they deliver. Still, 
1 ronsiiliT it of such givat inii)ort;inco to have the public 
worship of <r(Nl conducted on Sabliatli at these out-stations, 
that i am fain to employ even this feeble agency. In order 
to have the praises of dml sung, pniyer publicly offered up, 
and the Scriptures read, all in their own tongue and in the 
hearing of all, I feel content to put up with addresses, poor, 
fiH.d)le, and uncimnectetl, when the speakers, as our old Scotch 
divint*s would have said, are niiniinfj after what is good 

I have never opentnl any strictly theological class, nor 
yet supplifnl our teachei-s with outlines of sermons to assist 
them in conducting public services, as is done by most of 
(»ur brethren in the older missions. More than the half of 
them hear mo preaching or expounding three times every 
week. I thought they might extract as much matter out 
of these as would supply a sulistratum for their own obser- 
vations. My chief rcjison, however, f<»r doing so little in 
this direction has U'en the want of tima We cannot do 
ever\'thini;. Hut as mv succi*s.«^>r Ls likelv to have less labour 
of some kinds than I have had, I tnist he will lio able to 
overtake work of this kind, and various other kinds be-siiles, 
which I have Urn obliginl to leave undone. 
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I have dispensed the Lord's Supper three times on my 
side of the island since this time twelvemonth , and once at 
Mr. Murray's station — he and Mrs. Murray being absent 
in Sydney. I admitted no new members during the past 
year, but I have at pi'esent sixteen candidates attending my 
weekly dass ; the most, if not the whole, of these I hope to 
admit at our next Communion. I have baptized twenty-one 
children. On our Communion Stibbath we have no service 
at our out -stations ; the people ai*e expected all to attend 
at the principal station. On these occasions, besides the 
Wednesday pi-ayer-meeting as usual at all the stations, we 
have public worship on the Friday afternoon, and a public 
prayer-meeting on the Monday morning. On the Friilay 
a sermon is preached, new membei-s, if any, are admitted, 
baptism is administered, and tokens are distributed to the 
Church members. Wo have generally a very good attendance 
on the Friday. At each of our Communions during the pa<»t 
year the attendance was largo and the deportment of the 
worshippers all that could be expected, almost all that could 
be desired; and our belief is that much good was done as 
the result of all the services. 

The late Eev. J. Angell James of Birmingham, in common, 
I believe, with mast of the English Congregationalist«(, ucied 
to test the vitality of spiritual religion among his people, 
not by their attendance at public worship on Sabbath, but 
by their attendance at prayer-meetings during the week; 
and he complained widly in his latter years — looked upon it 
as a bad omen — that while his Church members and the 
general congregation had largely increased during the course 
of his ministry, thei*e had been no corresponding increase 
in the attendance ujion the weekly prayer-meeting. 
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led him to infer that their prosperity had been more outward 
than inward, more visible than vital. Now, if this test could 
be applied with safety to our Church members hero, we mi^lit 
*' lay a veiy flattering unction to our souIk," and think that 
with US matters stood very well. 

While attendance on public worship on Sablwiths at our four 
stations may be alx>ut four hundred, the attendaiu<o at the 
prayer-meetings on Wednesdays may bo set down at about 
two hundred. But alas for Aneitvum ! Woi'klv afternoon 
pniyer-moetings, attended by half the SabUith-day congrega- 
tions, family worship evening and morning in ever}' house- 
hold, and twenty-eight morning schools opened and closed 
with praise and prayer — good as these things are in them- 
selves, they will prove a very falhicious test if they are 
acceptetl as proof that there exists on Aneitvum a very en- 
lightened, vigorous, self-sustaining Christianity. The Church 
there is still in the feebleness of infancy. Wo trust that 
there is life, and that widely diffused; but the strength in 
that life is small and feeble, and must not be severely strained. 
Our people require much of the care, watchfulness, guidance, 
and support of the missionary to direct them to the chief 
Shephertl and Hishop of souls, and, through no special fault 
of theirs, will do so for a long time to come. 

It is Andrew Fuller, I think, who says that there are two 
classes of Christians in the world — the one in which the 
devotional element prevails, the other distinguished by their 
higher and stricter morality. Each class, he says, are disposed 
to judge the other too severely ; the devotional class luuk 
u|K>n their moral neighbours as cold and lifeless in their 
ndiginii, if they have, ind<HNl, any vital religion at all ; while 
the rigid moralists look u|x>n their muixMlvvuUouul ueigLlHHirb 
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as a set of psalm-singing, canting hypocrites. Now, both these 
judgments, he says, ai*e wrong. Both these classes may be 
intentionally honest. The devotional feelings and exercises of 
the one class are not a cloak of hypocrisy, and the stem and 
apparently cold morality of the other is not self-righteousness. 
Constitutional differences, physical or mental, or different 
modes of religious training, may have produced these different 
phases of religious life. Be these things as they may, I feel 
certain that it is far easier among the Aneityumese to develop 
devotional habits than high and strictly correct moral char- 
acter. It is far easier to get them to pray, sing hymns, hear 
sermons, and read the Scriptures than to be truthful, honest, 
chaste, and unselfish. It is true this is simply what we might 
expect — the former are the means, the latter is the end ; and 
it is always easier to put the means into operation than to 
secure the end contemplated by these means. But the longer 
we live among these natives, the more are we convinced of 
the awfully degrading effects of heathenism, and how slow 
and difficult must be the process of obliterating its baneful 
effects. We see more and more distinctly the depth of that 
pit out of which their Christianity has to be dug, and the 
hardness of that rock out of which it has to be hewn. 



Education. 

I visited all my schools, twenty-eight in number, in the 
end of last year. The condition of the schools was, upon the 
whole, satisfactory. The London School Board complain of 

three primary difficulties which they have to grapple with 

firet, how to get the children into the schools ; second, what 
to make of thorn when they have got them in ; and third, how 
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to obtain etticiont teachers. Our experience is much of the 
same kind on Aneit}'um. Our system of e«lucation is national, 
unso(.*tarian) Scriptural, and free, — no school fees,— but it is 
not compulsory; ami hence our attendance, though as good 
IIS we (M)uld reasonably f*xiH*ct, is nut at all so n^gular as wo 
could winh. Happily we have neither Papist nor Seculaiist in 
our community, and hence, though the Hi bio is our principal 
sch<x)ldNK>k, we nnpiire no conscienci' clause in our school 
regidat it ms. 

The only new IkhiU we obtained hiht year was the Almanack, 
Soo copies t)f which wen^ suppliinl gnitls from the ml^Hitin 
press on Tanna, through the kindness of our brother, ^Ir. 
Watt -a much-prizcil kindiios, which he has shown us for 
sevend years in succession. Tliest* Almanacks I tli.stnbutcd 
on both sides of the inland in the beginning of the year. 
Mr. Murray edilM a new e<lition of our ]isjdter and hymii- 
iNMik, adding three new Imuns of his own, which he got 
printeil in Sydney. The etlition, con.^isting of 1500 copii^s, 
and delivered to us in sheets, i^oht nine |»ounds (^^9). All 
small IxMiks of this kind the natives themselves fold, stitch, 
cover, and cut, the mi.ssionaries ami their wives .supplying 
the biniling materials, t mining the workers, and hU|)erin- 
temling the work. Tlie binding of the>e liuoks would cost 
nearly Its much as the printing; and where ue cannot raiM* 
the whole of the money by >elling the Uioks, as they do in 
moKt of the older of the S>uth Si*a mis.'«ion*«, we think it well 
to save the half of it, by making the natives bind them them- 
Mi'lves; and if there is any truth in the proverb that "a 
|K*nny haint*«l is two|)eniV gaint*il," the saving is as good 08 
the Mdling wt>uld bt\ With a slight exct'ption, all our former 
IiMun lNK>ks were printeil by \h\ Cieddie, a>ni.*iti*d by the 
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natives. I am suggesting to Mr. Murray that he raise the 
one moiety of the j£g among his friends in New Soath 
Wales, and I will undertake to raise the other half among 
mine, as I am unwilling to draw upon our arrowroot 
fund, which is being raised solely for the payment of the 
Scriptures. 

I opened our Teachers* Institution this year for about 
three months, during February, March, and April. The at- 
tendance was very good; I had eighty-two names on my 
list, and the average attendance in good weather was from 
sixty to seventy. The progi-ess, especially in writing, was 
very satisfactory ; there was no want of capacity and no hick 
of application. We call this our " Teachers' Institation '* 
because it was begun primarily for the instruction of our 
native teachers; but we open it to all the better class of 
scholars who choose to attend. Our object by this school 
is to promote what in these latitudes we caU the ** higher 
education," but which elsewhere would be considered suffi- 
ciently elementary. Our main strength is expended in 
t<?aching what is known, in modem educational terminology, 
as the three R*s ; although we do attempt to introduce 
our pupils to the knowledge of the very simplest elements 
of a few of the higher branches of education, inlcuding the 
English language. But I have always made it my principal 
object to get them well grounded in the art of reading, so as 
to open to them intelligibly the Word of God It is of little 
use to supply them with Bibles unless they are able to read 
them ; and I teach them writing, arithmetic, and other things 
chiefly for the bearing of these on the art of reading. Qood 
reading lies at the foundation of all scholarship. Till the 
art of reading is fully mastered, nearly all other branches of 
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loarnin«( jiro (litliciilt ; but the ni-t of rending one's mothcr- 
tonguo being fully mastered, nlinost everj'thing else becomes 
compjinitively ea.-^y. With natives os|)e<*ially it is of primary 
im{K)rtanco that thoy Ih» taught to read well. Hut this is 
un anluous task, and I'equires on the part of the missionary 
much lalK)ur, a g<x)«l deal of adminLstnitive capacity, constant 
supervision, and unweanetl |>ersoveranco. 

Dr. (^hahners, in one of his inaugiind addresses to his 
students, as Princip;d of the New College in Edinburgh, calls 
attention to the obvious distinction lietween iho jnurrni of the 
mind and the af'*juiftHi'*'us of the mind, and shows that certain 
branches of learning — mathematics, for exanifde — are of for 
more vahie to ministers, from the strength and culture which 
they impart to the mind, than from the acquisition which 
preachers iiuikf to their knowUilge by means of these studies. 
In like manner, I value writing, arithmetic, and some other 
things learntHl by the natives, more for the mental training 
they supply than for the addition made to their knowledge by 
these acfpiirements, although the direct advantages of these 
stuilies tiro not to 1n> despiMCil. When Williamu was in Britain 
he wrote a numlter of interesting an<l instructive letters which 
I forwanletl to his friends on Aneityum. The natives have 
for a long time corresponddl among themselves;* and now, 
not only the missitmaries, but even the traders, are l>cginning 
to conduct their business with the natives, when necessary, by 
means of letters. And as for arithmetic, its value Is indlsput- 
alde to a iHH)ple who had names for numliers only up to live, 
and who nnM count objects up to twenty only by rejM^ating 
these live numliers on their twice live fingers and their twici» 

' ScArci'Iv ever n uniil arriv1.1l in thii cciuiitrj from Anrityum •inc« tb« tiu« 
w>- I1 ft tli<* i«1.in<N 1»iit nijr wife :uii1 1 li.til Iriti-r^ fruiii M>tii<* fif th<* mtiri** 
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five toes, and then giving the sum total for twenty by saying, 
" My two hands and my two feet." Moreover, as they had 
no characters to represent even these five numbers, we intro- 
duced both the English names for numbers and the Aral»c 
numerals. Hence, so far as our natives learn arithmetic, 
they become acquainted, not only with the science of num- 
bers, but with the vocables and the structure of the Engli.<^h 
language. 

Translating and Correcting. 

Since the last meeting of the Mission Synod I have emploved 
all the spare time at my command in carrying forward my 
corrections of our translation of the Old Testament. I have 
gone over the latter half of Exodus, the whole of Leviticus, the 
last eighty Psalms, the last forty-seven chapters of Isaiah, the 
whole of Jeremiah, Lamentations, and Ezekiel, embodying Mr. 
Copeland's corrections of these four prophetical books ; hw 
corrections of the Psalms I have yet to embody. I may also 
mention that when I received Dr. Geddie's unprinted MSS., 
which had been in the hands of the printers in Melbourne, 
the last eight chapters of Leviticus were awanting. I wrote 
to the Secretary of the Bible Society in Melbourne, under 
whose direction the printing was executed, but I have received 
no answer as yet to my letter ; I have, therefore, translated 
these chapters. Mr. Copeland has revised the translation, and 
I have embodied his corrections. When I shall have embodied 
Mr. Copeland's corrections of the Psalms, I shall have finished 
all that I consider necessary to be done to render the transla- 
tion ready for the press, as far as corrections are concerned • 
but consiileniblo portions of the corrected translation will still 
re(]uire to be copied out. I have gone over every part of the 
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tmnslation twico, a vory large portion throe times, a consider- 
able part of it four timen, and many portions of it still of toner. 
But as one of the senior missionaiies in Samoa^-ono of the 
highest authorities on such a Kubjeot in the South Seas — 
remarke<l to me in a note Bom<'tinie apo, "Thei-o is no end 
to revising and correcting." Anil I dartvsay the learned com- 
{Minies of revisers who meet respectively in the Jenisalem 
('haml)er, Westminster, and the (.'liapter Libniry, Winchester, 
to improve our English version, wouM say the very same thing. 

In his " Kssjiys in Hcvlesijistical Biography *' Sir James 
Stephens says of the Benedictines, the oldest and liest of 
the monastit* onlei-s : ** 'Hieir nilo assigned an eminent rank 
among monastic virtues to the giuirdijinship and multiplicati<m 
of vahiahU' manuscripts. It taught the copyist of a holy book 
to think of himself ils at once a pupil and a teacher, —as a 
missionary while seate*! at his desk — using eiu*h finger as a 
tongue- inflicting on tht* Spirit of Evil a deadly wound at 
each huccessive line — and us liatlling with the pen the dread 
enemy, who huiih*s at the im|Nitent hostility of every other 
weapon gra.s{>e«l by the hand of mortal nmn." Now, the 
principhs tnie in the main, underlying this somewhat exag- 
gi^ratt^l languagt\ is ivrtainly more applicable to the trans- 
lator of (Jt)»rs own Word than to the copyist of any holy Ixxik, 
esjKfially in our days, when we are so aidwl by the printing- 
pivss in multiplying copies that we can mei't the demand to 
any I'Xtent and supply eveiy n>ader with a Bible for himself. 

But some seem to think that to supply a community so 
small and insigniticant as the Aneit}'umese, a community of 
h'<«^ than 1500 |ieople, with a tninshition of the whole Bible, 
is involving an amount of hibour and expense* altogether out 
of pn">|>ortion to the goo-l likely to l>e acc«mipli^h(*«l ; an idea, 
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the like of which has not been propounded since the canon 
of Scripture was closed and the work of translating the Bible 
into foreign languages was commenced. In reply to such an 
objection I would say, as for the labour of translating, that, 
as I have said, is finished, and it was all accomplished during 
what may be looked upon as the spare hours of the mission- 
aries. I speak from experience when I say that the work 
of translating, as a whole, has stimulated rather than retarded 
our other missionary labours. Moreover, it was in this way 
that we obtained our mightiest lever for the elevating and the 
evangelising of the community. As for expense, there has 
seldom been less ground for such an objection. The natives 
paid the full price, about four shillings a copy, for 2000 
copies of the New Testament, and about one shilling and 
sixpence a copy for 2000 copies of the Psalms ; and there is 
every probability of their being able to pay for 1250 copies 
of the Old Testament as soon as they are printed. It is 
true there will be some two years* labour in editing the Old 
Testament, and the expenses connected with that work ; but 
I am entitled to a furlough about this time, and would be 
obliged to take it ; and I know not in what labours my time 
could be more profitably spent than in carrying this transla- 
tion through the press. Now, if the National Bible Society 
of Scotland grants supplies of the Scriptures gratis, or at 
reduced prices, to the inhabitants of the Old Hebrides and 
other parts of the Highlands — to a people who have had the 
Cfospel among them for centuries ; and if the British and 
Foreign Bible Society supplies Bibles to the natives of some 
parts of India at the reduced price of fenpence a copy— to 
a people whose civilisation goes back to the ages of hoarv 
antiquity; would it be generous, would it be just, to the 
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native^ of the New ITebriiles — to the ixx)r Aneityumeao, who 
twenty- five years ago were the lowest of savnges— to deny 
tliexn the OM Testament in their own tongue, when, if they 
go on ns they are doing, every man, woman, and child on 
the island will be piTpared to pay, not (rtij)ence a copy, like 
thoir brethren in India, for the irftitlf HiUe^ Imt (en HhilliwjA 
a copy for the Ohl Ttstamnit alnnr^ anil that l)efore the lxx)k8 
have lt>ft the Hible Stx'it^ty House in Ix>ndon ? T am glad, 
however, to say that the Irtish and Foreign Bible Society 
have no such narrow viows of economy. Kverj* letter that 
wi» itH'C'ive from their Secretary encourages us to go on trans- 
lating, and they will print for us. Hie President of the 
Society, the Karl of Shafto.sbur}', said, in (Jct<d»er last, at a 
public meeting ui(Sl:isgow: " Tliert* might l)e some insigni- 
ficant languages which they had not reached yet, but they 
trusted, by the blessing of Coil, to reach them, and that they 
woulil not leave a single comer of the world to which the 
Itilile hiul not {H^netnitetl, or a single dialm-t of importance 
into whidi it had not l>een translated." 



The PiBMr Health. 

I have, as usual, opened my dispensary daily, and suppliinl 
meilicine to all comers. I have attendtnl, as far as lay in my 
|K)wer, to the wants of the sick ; and my wife has supplied 
tea and other mediail comfortM to all within our reach, in 
many cases with very lieneficial result<v lk*yond ordinary 
cMiMs, there has Iteen no sickness; there has l»een no epidemic 
dui-ing the year. Food has U*i*n plentiful, and the public 
health has l»e4»n gcnenilly grv^l • yet, without any as^ignablo 
n*as4»n, the death-rate for 1S75 wan exceptionally high, and 
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at the same time the birth-rate was exceptionally low; the 
deaths being forty-six, about one-third above the average, 
and the births only twenty-one, being about a third below 
the average. The measles and the subsequent epidemics from 
1 86 1 till 1866 completely disorganised society on Aneit- 
yum, and left it in such an abnormal state that it has not 
yet recovered itself. We have, as a rule, a high birth-rate ; 
and if we could only diminish the death-rate, the state 
of things would soon improve; and I have still good hopes 
that, as Christianity develops its strongly conservative, life- 
preserving influence, the tide will turn in our favour, as it 
did in Earotonga, Huahine, and other islands to the eastward, 
whose history in this respect was much the same as oar own« 
This year, thus far, the births and deaths are about equal 
During the first four months of this year there were twelve 
deaths, viz., ten males and two femalea There were also 
twelve births ; and, strange to say, ten of these were males 
and only two females ! In India, with its 250 millions of 
people, the population increases annually at the rate of one- 
half per cent. Every 200 at the end of the year becomes 
201. Leaving out 1875, the average of the previous seven or 
eight years showed a decrease of population on my side of the 
island of about one-half per cent, annually. Every 200 became 
199. Aneityum would therefore be equal to India if we 
could shift the balance between life and death just one per 
cent — not a formidable undertaking, one would think, in these 
days, when sanitary principles and sanitary regulations are 
accomplishing so much in arresting disease and prolonging 
life. One encouraging circumstance is, that within the last 
few years there has been a slight increase in the female 
population. 
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Our own health has l>een much as it was in former yeai*a 
With the exception of about three weeks, during which I was 
laid up with intluenza, my own health has continued vei-y good. 
My wife's health has l)een better than she ex|)octe<l— she has 
never lx>en laid up ; she has always been able to attend to her 
domestic and missionary duties, but she has suiTered much from 
intermittent fever, a mild form of fover and ague, especially 
at night ; and she is longing very much to escape from 
the influences of the subtle malaria, which is weighing her 
down like a nightmare, depnving her of I'ofi'eshing sleep, and 
litendly killing her by inches. A furlough of a year or two, 
either at home or in one or other of the more bnicing of the 
adjoining colonies, would, I doubt not, humanly speaking, set 
her up fully f<»r sevenil years moii) of mission lal>our ; but our 
present plans, in connection with the printing of the Old 
Testament, do not admit (»f such an armngement, an<l will, 
indeed, render it unnecessary. 



NaTIVK (*ONTHIIIITIONH. 

\a\^X year the natives on my side of the i>lan«l preimrwl and 
contributtfl 2065 IIjs. of arrownnit, all (»f fii-st-nite rpmlity, 
towards the {payment i»f the Old Ti'stament. This i^ the 
largest contribution tliey liavo ev«»r made. The contributions 
which they made l)c»th for 1874 and 1S75 I have still beside 
me. These I int«'ndtMl to tak«* with me last year, but as 
arrowroot, when well maile, will keep for any length of time, 
having altensl my arrangements, I n^taini*d them with me 
till I leave the islands, when I shall take with me the whole 
of what may be contribute*! up till that time, and endeavour 
to dis|HN4* of it, as advantagi'<iu>ly iis 1 can, either in the 
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Colonies or at home, or both, as the case may be. We have 
had no other contributions for mission purposes. The natives, 
however, make plantations for the teachers ; they send large 
presents to the teachers on the other islands, and they keep 
up all their own school-houses. During the year they have 
built or repaired several school-houses which had been de- 
stroyed or injured by the earthquakes or the tidal wave; 
and they have done the average amount of thatching and 
other repairs needed on the mission premises. We have had 
no fencing done since this time twelvemonth, because we have 
needed none. There was no hurricane this year, and oar 
fences were all put up twice last year — once before and onoe 
after the destructive ravages of the tidal wave. They, how- 
ever, put up one piece of heavy wooden fencing, for which I 
paid them, and which may require a word of explanation. It 
has always been necessary for us to have our cows and goats 
herded, and this was always now and again a source of diffi- 
culty. Four years ago I got a park made. I had attempted 
the same thing ten years ago, but it did not succeed. On this 
last occasion the natives gratuitously enclosed the park on three 
sides with a strong close fence of upright posts, all of hard 
wood ; the sea formed the fourth side. That fence cost them a 
great amount of heavy labour. This was a great improvement ; 
but, nevertheless, at low water the cattle had no difficulty in 
getting round the end of the fence, and they were still now 
and again getting out and doing mischief to native plantations, 
and that even when we kept a herd with them. I saw plainly 
that the value of the fence would be more than half lost unless 
the side next the sea were also enclosed. Moreover, I saw 
that unless this were done the cattle would be a constant 
source of anuoyaiice to my succe»sor, et^pecially during the 
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first year. Tlic natives, however, Lad wrought so much and 
80 well for mo in the eai'ly part of the year, repairing the 
damages of the sea and the earthquakes, that the resources of 
voluntary Libour were for the time being nearly exhausted ; be- 
sides, the planting season had now commenced. I could, under 
a strong pressure, have got them to do it for nothing ; but as 
I had no wish that what I expected to bo my last demand 
upon them for labour shouhl savour of oppression, I thought 
it liost to pay them for this piece of work. I selected forty 
men, consisting of the strongest of our teachers, and others 
whom they approve<l of. Tliey wrought the first three days 
of each week, for three weeks — nine days in all. Tlie usual 
wages for natives on Aneityum is sixpence a day without 
fuo<l ; but as tliey were pirki^l men and the work hea\'}', and 
IIS they worked with a will, I gave* them right pence a <lay each 
and thi*ir dinner. I killi*d a few goats and pigs to hitchrti 
their taro ; by a happy coincidence I hiul got .K4*veni1 presents 
of taro at the time, so that these dinners for forty men f(»r 
nine days were not, after all, a bunlensome affair. I |ti(id 
them jQi2^ being hix shillings each, all in white silver coins — 
" current money with the merchant'' — and they went all home 
well pleaseil. Some authorities estimate the thnarius or penny 
of the New Testiiment which the lalwurers in the vinevard 
n»ceived at ttpirnjf'ncr halji>*nnit^ so that the wages which 1 
]Miid were very nearly the same as those that had the sanction 
of Scripture, 'lliis fence has ))ei>n a great 1»oou to us ; wo 
have had no tnaiblo with our cattle simv. As the fence 
was at first intended for the U'nefit of mv successor and not 
myself, I might, on the principle of the new " Agiicultural 
Holdings Act,*' have aske<l the Syuotl to iiiithon.He me to apply 
to the Tivasuivr of the lleformeil Presbyterian Mission to 
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repay me the sum of ;^i2 for unexhausted improvements; 
but as we are likely to have the benefit of these improvements 
for a year, and as we have all along been liberally supplied with 
mission-boxes, which have enabled us to obtain supplies of 
native food and native labour, the expense of which I should 
otherwise have had to pay out of my own pocket, I consider it 
would bo not only ungenerous, but unjust, in me to make any 
such claim at present. 

Native Help to the Mission. 

There are at present twenty natives, male and female, 
from my side of the inland living on the other islands, either 
as teachers or as servants to the missionaries. One of our 
teachers on Tanna died during the past year, and two 
teachers and their wives, after several years of faithful service, 
returned home invalided; one native servant returned from 
Eromanga. We have, however, sent out nine other natives 
during the year, viz., three to Futuna, one to Eromanga, and 
five to Nguna, We also supplied the Dayspring during the 
most of the season with five or six natives, as a boat's crew, 
and we supplied pai-ties of workmen for some months on 
Eromanga and Nguna, to assist in house-building and other 
labours, for the benefit of the missionaries. Of course these 
have all been paid fully and fairly for their work ; but, never- 
theless, such supplies of reliable semi-skilled labour are of 
great importance to the mission. 

The Labour Traffic. 

The so-called labour traffic has shown an unwonted audacity 
this last yeai' on Aneityum. The Mnj QueeHf from Queens- 
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land, of wliich Mr. JnmeK Tl'n<lorwoo«l is lalmiir nj^ont, took 
away several natives from the otlior sido of the island. The 
Government agent might bo satiHfie<1 that the natives were all 
lawfully and honourably obtained, but Mr. and Mrs. Murray 
did certainly not think ho. 11 lo vossi'l came in after dark, and 
was off again by moniin;;^ H^ht. During the night some five 
or six natives had been got on Inmrd, and among others a 
young man whom Mr. Muiray had engage*! a.s cook. When 
Mrs. Murray went into the kitchen in the morning to give 
directions a1)out the bn^akfa^st, she found that the fire was 
not kindled, and that the cook was on his way to Queensland. 
On a su)»se<|uent oc<*nsion the same vessel, after coasting along 
my side of the island all day, and Mending in her boats at 
ever}' point to lure away the natives, but without effect, sent 
in a iKNit to my station near midnight, well supplictl with 
liquor, to try an<l got hold of some of the young men, possibly 
our coc»k among the rest. We were in 1>ed, and heard nothing 
of it till the morning ; but Williamu got notice of what was 
going on, came down to the tieach, and the object of the 
labour agent was defeat^nl. 

The Laura IJwf — Captain Lind — from Noumea, sailing 
under (Serman colours, with which Mr. Joseph Underwoo«l is 
connecte<l, has no laltour licen.sc* ; neverthelc^ss, she took away 
several natives from our island to Now CaledoniiL It is S4iid 
that the French authorities were unwilling to l(*t them |»ass 
into the lal»our market, but pas.sfnl they wcn»; K»I^int•»^^»^t 
outweighe<l legal objections, ami they are now in Noumen, 
working out their thret* years* term of sor\'ituile. History, it 
is said, repeats it.self. "When Hmlad hoard in Kgypt that 
l>avid slept with his fathers, and that Jo;ib, the captain of th«> 
host, was dead.'* the courage of the hliloniite revive*!. Si is 
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it now. Commodore Goodenough is gone, and the ti*af[ic lifts 
up its drooping head. 

Absence from Home. 

We have heen about four months absent from our station 
during the past twelvemonth ; half of that time in connection 
with the meeting of the Mission Synod and our visit round 
the mission stations, and the other half at Mr. Murray's 
station during his absence. When the Dayspring left the 
island in December last, my wife and I went round to 
Anelgauhat, as we generally do, to see the vessel off. We 
had previously arranged to stay some time there, partly for 
the sake of the change to ourselves, and partly to take charge 
of the work in the absence of Mr. and Mrs. Murray. We 
stayed eight weeks, during which time I conducted the public 
services on Sabbaths and Wednesdays. I attended the Sabbath - 
school, held meetings of session, baptized children, dispensed 
the Lord^s Supper, solemnised marriages, visited the sick, dis- 
pensed medicine daily, and did whatever other mission work 
required to be done. IMy wife did all in her power among the 
women. We had great satisfaction in our visit. The natives 
over the whole district manifested towards us even more than 
their wonted cordiality and kindness ; they brought us large 
presents of food, and performed cheerfully whatever work we 
required them to do. They re-thatched several houses and 
covered every house on the premises with cocoa-nut leaves, to 
protect them from hurricanes. 

Since the Dayspring arrived from Sydney, and we were 
informed that, in consequence of the state of Mrs. Murray's 
health, Mr. Murray is resigning his connection with the 
mission, and is not returning to Aneityum, my wife and I 
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spoilt fnnr <l:iys on a visit to thoir station. Wo foun<l every- 
thing in excellent onler; everything had l>een put in order 
for the return of the mission family, and much disappoint- 
uiont was folt lMH*auso thoy ha<l not returne*!. As re<|uested 
l>y Mr. Murray, 1 packe^l up all his Ixxtks and |)a|>ei*s; wo 
al.M) packed up all the cIothin«;, )ioddin<(, \'c., and the smaller 
articles belong;! n>^ to the house, and loft six cases ready for 
shipment. Wo likewise made arninj*ement.s that the premises 
antl the proiHTty shoidtl U* carefully look<^l after till another 
missionary take charp* of the station, and the sooner that 
is done the bettor. All has l>ec*n |)ea(M* and quietness since 
Mr. Murray left them, huf the ahsi'nce of the missionary 
is felt at ev«*ry jjoint. When Mr. and Mi-s. Murray left the 
island thoy had just so far acipiiretl a knowlc<1go of the 
hinpiaj^c and of th«' |MMip]e that they were U^ginning to 1)0 
really oflicii>nt, and the |»oople weiv just U'ginning fully to 
understand and appretMate their real worth, lluit station 
has 8ulTen*<l much within the Ia.st tw(>lve years fn>m the 
changes and ahsencN* of missinnaries. I hiring that time 
the station has liei^n oci*upi«>«1 fur lunger or shorter |)eri(Mls 
liy no fewer than five mLs.Hionari(>s, and, aiMing one ahsent^o 
to another, it hits Im^ou vacant for as goo«l as two years. 
A groat, n*al. and suhstanti:d work luis l»e«'n eff*»ote<l on 
that station, hut that wnrk will 1n» in a gn^at moa.-uiv lost 
unh'NS an olVu'ii'nt mis>ionarv is siK'iilily and ]M*rmanontly 
H'ttletl ft»r that side of the i.slanil. 



St.itisth^. 

The following stati.'^tii's will \h* sutlicient to show the state 
of the mission on my siile of the islaml at the pres4*nt time, 
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viz.: — Total population, 713: males, 446; females, 267; 
married men, 169; married women, 169; unmarried males, 
277; unmarried females, 98; church members at present^ 
354 ; church members admitted since commencement of 
mission, 664; baptisms since commencement of mission, 
1 168; marriages since commencement of nUssion, 475; 
elders, at present, 1 3 ; deacons, at present, 1 2 ; teachers, at 
present, 28. 

Within the last eighteen months we have lost by death 
one of our elders, two of our deacons, and twenty-one of 
our church members. The whole population are professedly 
Christian, are supplied with books, and attend church and 
school. On our island, therefere, we have no room for 
aggressive work or church extension. Our work is confined 
to instructing, improving, elevating, and building up a pro- 
fessedly Christian population — a work, however, in which 
there is ample scope for tasking the energies of the most 
earnest and devoted of missionaries. 

Church Discipline. 

The venerable Thomas Boston, of Ettrick, says somewhere 
in his Memoirs, if I remember his words aright, " Satan has 
been raging terribly in the lower end of this parish ; three 
cases of adultery have come to light." If in his sequestered 
parish, and among his well-instructed and carefully superin- 
tended flock, such flagi*ant immoralities were from time to 
time breaking out, we need scarcely be surprised, however 
much we may be grieved, that scandals to a much greater 
extent should, from time to time, break out among a people 
like ours, so recently brought out of the lowest depths of 
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heuthen ilegiiidatioii. Siitan has iudeetl ixscu imaging terribly 
on my M«le of tlie inland this year. Before our hist Com- 
munion tbo hestfion suspendetl no fewer than sixteen of our 
nienibcrs. Seven bud been 8UKpendc<l Liht year ; of tbese 
vro restored four, tbus leaving nineteen under suspension, 
tbe largest numlxir by far that we have ever bad suspended 
at one time. 1 feel Uiankful tbat it was under mvself, and 
not under a newly -appointed suc^eessor, that such a painful 
event occurred; otherwise it might have l)een thought, ami 
with some show of reason, that 1 biul lieen concealing the 
ix^al state of the mission ami the true character of our 
chun'h members, and that our church fellowship was nothing 
In^tter than a mass of hypocrisy and corruption. In>tead 
of this being the case, I am happy to say that with our 
chuix*h meml}ei>i im a whole wo have all abuig had all the 
satisfaction that could 1n3 reasonably ex|)ei'ted. 

Of the sixtet^n memU^rs hist suspcmdeil, fifteiMi were sus- 
{tended for adulter}* ; the remaining case was that of a woman 
htiiidng the wife of one of her neighliours with an axo while 
under the influence of a iit of jt^dousy. Happily the jealousy 
was groundIesi%, botli on the |»ail of her husluuid ami the 
woman whom ^he htnick, and the injury intlictinl was ntit 
severe ; but the case in itself was too serious to Iv jKi-Nseil 
over ; human life has bciMi held so chi>ap among these islands 
that, whenever it is endjingered, as in this nise it wa.*i, 1 <1o my 
best to impn*ss the natives with its value in the >ight of CmhL 

While heiv, as everywhere eW, we have every form of 
human depravity to tight against, yet bri'aches of the seventh 
commandment form the one gix*at cliiss of evils with which we 
ha\'o chiefly to contend ; nor need this be much wondered at 
when we rememlter that there are only sixty-three females 
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for every hundred males, and only thirty-four unmarried 
females for every hundred unmarried males. This evil is a 
legacy bequeathed to us by heathenism, when every widow 
was strangled on the death of her husband, and female infante 
were often killed ; and the evil was aggravated rather than 
mitigated by the successive epidemics that passed over the 
island from 1861 till 1866, inasmuch as the female portion of 
the population suffered more severely, in proportion, than the 
male. In this respect — that is, in the disproportion of the 
sexes — Aneityum is not unlike a gariison town in Elngland. 
The state of morals in these towns was largely revealed last 
year in the House of Commons, in the discussion on Mr. 
Btansfeld's motion for the repeal of the *i Contagious Diseases 
Act." And certainly, bad as things are with us, Aneityum 
morals, even at the worst, will not suflPer much, if anything, 
by comparison with the moi*als of these towns, even after all 
the reforms effected by the ligid and revolting restrictions 
which the collective wisdom of Parliament and the Government 
has brought to bear on them. Our Aneityum Government 
has no statutory enactments on this subject — no registers in 
which to record the names of every erring sister — no medical 
superintendence under which to place them — and no hospitals 
in which to imprison them as often as the law requires. Bat 
Church and State do what they can. Marriage receives every 
encouragement ; but owing to old notions, customs, and tradi- 
tions, all of heathen origin, but still possessing much vitality, 
especially the principle, so rigidly carried out, that young 
women ;nu8t be married in their own tribes or within their 
own districts — owing to these things, many of their marriages 
are ill assorted, and often aggravate these evils instead of 
i^moving them. 
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Sill, like dificoiso, in largely pixn'entil»lo ; ami wo «l«> all that 
wo can to facilitate such family and social arrangements as 
may ))est promote both the purity and the peace of the com- 
munity. To pi-cvent or restrict this evil, tlio Church plies all 
the moral means at her command, while the State employs 
penal inflictiouM, and tries to stiike terror into the hearts of 
evil-doei-s. Wo preach the l^w of (!od and the CJospel of His 
Son to all ; publicly and privately we warn and exhort men 
to beware of this bin. We admonish, reprove, rebuke, and 
suH|)end our church niemlx^rs. Our chiofs, an a punishment, 
impose hard labour — they fine, they banish, they tie, and they 
tlog offenders, acc*onling to the different aggravations of the 
offence. And, l)ad as things are, they would doubtless bo 
much worse if these intluenoes were in abeyance, and wo 
may safely hope that, if they ai-e diligently and perseveringly 
eniployinl, a better state of things will ensue. Life and 
pro])erty have been for a long time safe on Aneityum, and 
those things that are pure, lovely, and of good report are 
steadily following. If we continue sowing we shall reap in 
duo time. God is faithful When Paul phuited and ApoUos 
watered, God gave the increase. 
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CONCLUSION. 

A BOOK, like a sermon, should have some practical application ; 
and the lesson which I am especially desirous to impress upon 
my readers and the fiiends and supporters of our mission is 
the great need of increasing the number of our missioiiaries. 
For years we have been striving to raise the number to 
twenty, but we have rarely been able to raise it above twelva 
"We have oftener been two below than one above that number. 
Owing especially to the great number of languages spoken 
in the New Hebrides, wo require a much larger proportion 
of missionaries in our group than in the eastern islands, 
where the languages are so much fewer in proportion to the 
population, where one translation of the Bible suffices for so 
many more people, and where native agency can bo so much 
more easily trained, and made so much more extensively 
useful, and can be also largely employed for a much higher 
service. A much smaller number of missionaries is sufficient 
to accomplish the same work there than with us. In Samoa, 
and the islands on which the same language is spoken, the 
population is estimate<l at about 40,000 ; and there one transla- 
tion of the Bible is sufficient for the whole, and one Institu- 
tion, conducted by two missionaries, supplies native teachers 
and native pastors for the entire population. The Hawaiian 
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Ihlundh uiid their dependencies in Alicix>ueiiia, containing pro- 
bably 100,000, are 8upplie<l by uno translation of the Bible 
and by one Institution ; while the Fiji group, with a popula- 
tion of 150,000, requii'cs only one translation of the Bible 
and one Institution for the tiiiining of teachers and i)a8ton 
for the entire group; whereas the New Hebrides, with a 
population of perhaps not more than 70,000, with their 
twenty languages, all so distinct from one another, will i-c<|uire 
twenty translations of the Bible and twenty Institutions for 
the t mining of a native agency, to supply the whole mis- 
sion. It is thus scon at a glaniv how many more missionarioM 
pro|>ortionat<>ly, and all men of high scholarship, we nH|uiro, 
than wiis needed by thoK* older missions in the easteni 
grou|»s. How wistdy the Ijonl guido<l the first miNrticmaries 
to the South Se^is, to select the eflustem and not the western 
giX)U{)s —the easier and not the more* diOicult races, to begin 
with ! But the ea^ier fields lx*ing all fully gained, we are now 
i*ommitteil to tlie more dithcult. And we cannot draw back ; 
we mu^t not stop, l>e the cost or the hibour what it may, till 
every ishmd in that vast ocean in won for Christ. 

One reiLson why we are so anxious to incretisc materially 
the number of our missionaries at present, is the new /iciy- 
ttpritttfy with auxiliary steam power, that we are so soon to 
oliUiin. The l^nl has gmnteil succoas to Mr. Paton far 
lH.'yond our most sanguine ex|K.H*tatii>ns. He caime home 
avoweilly to niLse ^6000 for a new Dtujain'iwj — a ijuixotic 
attempt, as many of his friends thought ; but, after clearing 
all ex})enses, he returne<l with jQ^ooo^ for a vessel ami fur 
the taking out of new missionaries. We ex|)ect soon to Ijo 
able to rcocaipy our two btations on Kspiritu Han to, the 
lai*ge.Nt ;ind moett northern L^laud uf the grou]i. In going 
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to Santo the vessel has to traverse the whole group, so that 
an increase of missionaries does not involve an increase of 
sailing to the mission vessel, and the new ship will possess 
a great increase of carrying power. In this way, the more 
missionaries that we have on the field the relative expenses 
of the vessel will be reduced. 

There is much to encourage us in making this proposal, 
both within and without the mission. The Lord has, to a 
large extent, graciously blessed our efforts for the evangelisa- 
tion of the natives. One island after another has been won 
over to Christianity. We have churches organised on six 
islands, and we occupy stations on as many others. We have 
printed the whole Bible in one language, and we have printed 
portions of it in eight languages more. A great amount of 
preparatory work has been done, and experience has been 
acquired which will facilitate our progress in time to come, 
especially if the work be carried vigorously forward. 

Without the mission, too, the encouragement has been 
marvellous and striking. Thirty-four years ago, in the 
providence of God, two missionaries met on the island of 
Aneitjrum, representatives of two of the smallest Presbyterian 
Churches in Christendom — the least of the many thousands 
of Judah. Now those two small Churches have been joined 
by others in Scotland, in the Dominion of Canada, and in 
Australasia, till they number more than 2000 congregations ; 
these have all adopted the New Hebrides mission as their 
own, and that with a cordiality and unanimity that is as 
surprising as it is gratifying. Moreover, the Daijupring was 
obtained, and has been supported in a manner equally remark- 
able. The finger of Providence has been conspicuous in the 
history of this mission fix)m fii*st to last In the way in 
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which these agencies have been brought together, and in the 
way in which theHe various Churches have been led to co- 
operate, there has been so much of the doings of the Lord, 
and so little of the doings of man, that I cannot but regard 
it as an earnest of what the Lord intends to do for us and 
by us, unless wo become criminally slothful 

It is true there are formidable dilliculties to l»o encountered, 
and much in our ]x)sition and prospects that is fitted to dis- 
courage. But is there not something, yea much, of this in 
every minsion ? C>f these the savage and degraded character 
of the natives in one of the most apparent ; it strikes you 
the moment you laud on their shores. But it has been fully 
shown that the Gospel can overcome this difliculty. Another 
formidable obstacle is the numlx>r and diversity of the lan- 
guages — nearly as many languages as there arc islands, some- 
times two or three on the same island, and all very widely 
different. But that is not an insunuoun table difficulty ; it is 
\yeing overcome, and will always yiohl to |mtient, iK»rscvering 
labour and the bles»$ing of (tod ; only you must send out 
scholarly men for this work — men who have an aptitude for 
a(*quiring new tongues, men who know something of the 
principles of languagi^, and who have 1mm.*!! drilled into such 
studicH. It is said that in the Wesleyan ministry the 
ftulures have been chiefly among the loss eilucated. At one 
time the ac([uiring of a new, es|)ccially a barbarous, language 
was looked u|K>n as an almost insuperable Ixirfier in the 
way of missionary effort, and leamctl men emp1oye<l illiterate 
intoqireters ; even men of such mental jiowers as Jonathan 
Edwards and David Brainerd, preached to the North Ameri- 
can Indians through interpreters. But such idejt.'* are now 
utterly expUxled. No missionary now ever thinks of preaching 
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regularly through an interpreter ; and those of us who have 
grappled with the difliculties involved in the acquiring of new 
and barbarous languages know that there is nothing for- 
midable in this task ; nothing but what average ability and 
average scholai*ship, with a fair amount of application, followed 
by God's blessing, may readily accomplish. The Lord is now 
doing by His ordinaiy providence what He did by a special 
miracle when the lambent tongues sat on the heads of His 
servants in the day of Pentecost. Tongues were then a sign, 
as well as a gift ; one of the credentials of apostleship, the 
token of authoiity to preach the new faith. Now they are 
only a gift, the means and the medium of announcing salva- 
tion through Christ ; and they are to be acquired by ordinary 
means, and by taking advantage of the many facilities which 
God in His providence has provided for this end. 

The climate is certainly the most formidable of all our 
difficulties; its demands have been so heavy upon physical 
energy, upon health and life, that people feel alarmed. It 
would be imwise and unsafe either to ignore or underrate 
this danger. I certainly regard it as the most formidable 
difficulty we have to contend with in the mission — more 
formidable, perhaps, than all others put together. It must 
be recognised, calculated upon, and provided carefully against 
in every step that we take. But from what we know now, 
we can see that, beyond a fair, or at most a high, average, 
the causes of sickness and mortality in the group are to a 
great extent preventibla None, however, should be sent to 
our mission but persons in good health and of a sound con- 
stitution, and who would be liable to *' rough it." Elxpenenoe 
has led the London Missionary Society and others to adopt 
a rule that both missionaiies and their wives should be sub- 
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joote<l to n meilical examination nn in thoir hoaltli l)efore 
being sent out On the islands much can be done to preserve 
life and secure health by the careful selection of a healthy 
locality to live in, the proper construction of houses, attention 
to food, clothing, exercise, medicine, and the laws of health 
in general These are important "everywhere, but especially 
so there. 

It w admit te<l on all hands that ours is a vcrv difficult 
mission field. The Rev. A. W. Murray,' formerly of Samoa, 
subsequently the pioneer of the New Ouinea mission, one 
of the oMest, most successful, and most experience*! mis- 
sionaries connected with the Tiondon Missionary Society in 
the South Seas, and who knows more about the New Hebrides 
than any man outside of our mission, in a letter I had from 
him just before I K»ft the islands, said : — " In judging of 
the New Hebrides mission and its results, we nee<l alwavs 
to bear in mind that it is a field of very special difficidty. 
\\Tiat the difficulties are it would l>e uselc^ss, of course, to 
specify to you ; but they are greater, I think, and more for- 
midable, than those that are found in any other of our South 
Sea missions. We rejoice to think, however, that they are 
not insuperable; 'prayer and |iains, with (tOkYs blessing,* 
as John Kliot used to sav, ' will surmount all difficulties in 
due time.* *In due time we shall reap, if we faint not.**' 
We have now a much clearer view of our difficulties than 
we had twenty yours ago, and we have no wish to underrate 
them. Still, in reading the reports of other missions and 
other mission fields— and every missionary, and every one 
connected with the management of missions, will find it 
highly advantageous to make themselvtv* as extensively ac- 
quainted as possil>le with the history and proce<Hlings of 
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other missions — I feel satisfied that, while our mission field 
has its own special difficulties, there is nothing in ours call- 
ing for special despondency. We have special difficulties, but 
we have also special advantages and special encouragements. 
Grod has set the one over against the other. I really see 
few mission fields that I would exchange for our ona We 
have already set our feet on the necks of some of our most 
formidable difficulties, and have overcome them, and time, and 
patience, and perseverance, and well-directed effort, with the 
blessing of God, will accomplish the rest, and, like Joshua and 
Zerubbabel, we '^ shall bring forth the head stone thereof 
with shoutings, crying, Grace, grace unto it." 

In appealing to parents for their children for this work, 
one almost invariable answer we receive is this: We would 
willingly give them up, but they do not show any inclination 
for the work themselves, and we do not like to influence 
them or urge them against their wilL But why not influence 
them so as to bring about a willingness? This, as appears 
to me, is the very point where parental duty fails. Every 
parent is expected to influence his child to give his heart to 
Grod, and make a profession of his faith in Christ. Why not, 
then, if they evince sufficient capacity, influence them in the 
same way to l)ecome ministers or missionaries? They are 
not to force them ; but surely it is their duty to influence 
them, as far as possible, by their prayers, their example, and 
their conversation; by putting suitable books into their hands; 
by bringing them within the range of such other influences as 
might operate favourably upon them ; and by keeping them 
as far as possible out of all contrary influences. Many 
of our best missionaries have been led to devote themselves 
to this work from reading the lives of other missionaries 
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who had gono l»oft»i-o them. It was the pondering over the 
first question in the Shorter Catechism thnt was the initia- 
tory step in Lady Olenon'liyV conversion, and in that nohle 
life of ChristLin usefuhiess which she afterwanls leil. Dr. 
Chalmers has well shown in one of his lectures (the nth 
of Romans) that when (rod ixMiuires us to forgive and love 
our enemies, lie does not intend us, by doing so, to con- 
travene any part of our mental or moral constitution. 
Christ's injunction is, " If ho ivjiont, forgive him.*' Tlie 
repentance is to pre(*e<lo the forgiveness, which removes all 
the ditliculty to a Christian spirit We are to love our 
enemies, but it is not with a love of comphicency, as wo do 
our friends, l»ut simply with a love of benevolence or pity ; 
and the consideration of the retribution that awaits them, 
if fully realis<^l in our minds, will produce this pity ; so that 
liA'ing them in this way will )»e natural and easy. 80, in 
influencing young i)eople to l)ecome missionaries, there is 
no ncc«l of contnivenin;; any |»art either of their mental or 
their mond cxnistitution— of leading them to engage in a 
work to which they would have no heart. If the right 
influences are brought to l)ear u{K>n them, and prove effica- 
cious, these will give them heart, love, and life for the work. 
I^t Christian life, ministerial chanicter, and missionary 
labours lie pi-esentinl fully and forcibly Iteforo them, as 
bearing on the glory of (t<K], their own usefulness and happi- 
ness, and the present ami future well-l)i*ing of their fellow- 
men ; let them fi^d that in becoming mi>sionaries they are not 
like those engageil in secular oivupations, however useful and 
however honourable, oix^nitin;: on |H»ri>hablo materials; they 
are operating on the imperishalile— the immortal— on mind 
and spirit; they are afTtvting dinvtiy the highest interests 
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of humanity ; the effects of their lalwnrs are not confine<l to 
time, they will extend into and throughout all eternity. 

From whatever cause, there can be no doubt that those 
influences which would lead young men to become mis- 
sionaries are brought to bear far too lightly on the rising 
youth of the Churches. Every Church and every Missionary 
Society is crippleil for want of agents. Why is this, while 
every other profession is crowded ? Parents are at a loss 
what profession to choose for their sons. Every profession 
is over-supplied with candidates — the medical, the legal, the 
literary, the mercantile, the agricultural The missionary 
staff alone is under-supplied ; and why should it bo so ? 
Surely there is nothing in the life of the missionary in these 
latter decades of this nineteenth century, as seen even fix)m 
a worldly standpoint, nothing in his labours, his perils, his 
poverty, or his I'eproaches, that should stagger any brave, 
earnest-hearted Christian youth. On the other hand, as 
seen from the same point of view, there seems to Ik? now 
falling to his share a pretty fair portion of lx)th earthly 
rewards and worldly honours ; while the crowning pix)mise 
from another standpoint is : " They that l)e wise {marfj. 
teachei's) shall shine as the brightness of the firmament; 
and they that turn many to righteousness as the stars for 
ever and ever '* (Dan. xil 3). 



TIIK END. 
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